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PREFACE. 


TWENTY-FouR years since, I wrote ‘*Self-Help.” It 
was published three years later, in 1859. The writing 
of that book was occasioned by an apparently slight cir- 
cumstance. I had delivered a few lectures at Leeds to 
some young men, in a place that had been used as a 
temporary cholera hospital. I endeavored to point out 
to them that their happiness and well-being in after life 
depended very much upon themselves—upon their dili- 
gent self-culture, self-discipline, and self-control ; and, 
above all, upon the honest and upright performance of 
individual duty, which constitutes the glory of manly 
character. 

The results were more satisfactory than I could have 
expected. I found that many of these young men, as 
they grew up into manhood, were chosen to fill posi- 
tions of trust, responsibility, and usefulness ; and some 
of them were pleased to attribute some measure of their 
honest success in life to their endeavors to work up to 
the spirit of the lessons which they had received from 
their instructor. 

I was thus led to prepare the memoranda for a book 
on the same subject ; for books reach much farther than 
spoken words. I prepared the work in my leisure 
evening moments, after the hours of business were over. 
I entitled the book ‘‘Self-Help,” being able to find no 
better word to suit the purpose; though mutual help, 
as well as self-help, was as prominently set forward. 

When the book was prepared, I offered the manu- 
script to a London publisher, but it was declined with 
thanks. The Crimean war was then raging, and books 
were almost unsalable. It was not until after the 
‘Life of George Stephens” had been published that I 
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issued “Self-Help,” through the kindness of Mr. 
Murray. 

It was received most favorably. I owe my greatest 
thanks to the reviewers. I believe their reviews have 
been just. With very few exceptions, they have praised 
my efforts perhaps more than they deserved. And yet 
I knew nothing of them, nor they of me. 

‘* Self-Help ” was translated and published in nearly 
every European language, as well as into some of the 
languages or dialects of India and Japan. In America 
the book has been more widely published and read than 
in Great Britain. But the English author can never know 
the fate of his book in America. Piracy of English 
books is protected by American law; and the honest 
publisher of New York is overwhelmed by the dis- 
honest publisher of Chicago, I cannot understand why 
the American legislature should be less honest than the 
governments of France, Germany, and Italy. In all 
these countries international copyright is freely granted. 

Thirteen years after the appearance of ‘‘Self-Help,” 
during which I had been engaged with other works, I 
wrote and published ‘‘ Character.” Ithere endeavored 
to fill up the picture of the noble and magnanimous 
man and woman, and cited numerous examples taken 
from the lives of the best men and women who ever 
lived. It seemed to me that this was the best manner 
of impressing the minds of young people, by giving 
them invigorating examples of nobility of character. 
“‘Some people exclaim,” said Isaac Disraeli, ‘‘ give me 
no anecdotes of an author, but give me his works; yet 
I have often found that the anecdotes are more interest- 
ing than the works.” This is the example which I have 
always pursued. ‘‘Itis not,” said Plutarch, ‘‘in the 
most distinguished exploits that men’s virtues or vices 
may be best discovered, but frequently an action of 
small note, a short saying, or a jest, that distinguishes 
a person’s real character more than the greatest battles 
or the most important actions.” 

Five years later, ‘‘Thrift” appeared. In that book 
I assumed the dignity of labor, and urged men to econo- 
mize in order to secure their independence; to provide 
for their families, with a view to the future; to livea 
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clean, sober, and manly life; to avoid the horrible 
curse of drink, which keeps so many men and women 
poor ; and to raise them up to an elevation of virtue, 
morality, and religion. I believe that the book has 
done much good. Since its publication many institu- 
tions have been formed for the establishment of National 
Thrift ; and I know, from many correspondents, that 
thriving Penny Banks have been established where they 
did not exist before. 

Five years after the publication of ‘‘ Thrift,” I now 
give ‘‘Duty,”—the last book of the series. I hope it 
will be as useful as its predecessors. I have, at all 
events, done my best, according to the faculty that still 
remains in me. The reader will find, in the following 
pages, numerous examples given of the best and bravest 
men and women in the career of well-doing. 

Great deeds are great legacies, which work with 
wondrous usury. By what men have done, we learn 
what men can do. A great career, though balked of 
its end, is still a landmark of human energy. He who 
approaches the highest point of the supreme quality of 
Duty is entitled to rank with the most distinguished of 
his race. : 

“The primal duties shine aloft like stars, 


And charities that soothe, and heal, and bless, 
Are scattered at the feet of men like flowers.” | 


Lonbon, Wovember, 1880. a 
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CHAPTER I. 


DUTY—CONSCIENCE. 


He walked attended 
By a strong-aiding champion—Conscience. 
MILTON, 


Whate’er thy race or speech, thou art the same ; 
Before thy eyes Duty, a constant flame, 
Shines always steadfast with unchanging light, 
Through dark days and through bright. 
The Ode of Life. 


Why, O man, do you vituperate the world? The world is most 
beautiful, framed by the best and most perfect reason, though to you 
indeed it may be unclean and evil, because you are unclean and evil 
in a good world.—MarsILius FIcinus. 


Man does not live for himself alone. He lives for 
the good of others as well as of himself. Every one 
has his duties to perform—the richest as well as the 
poorest. To some life is pleasure, to others suffering. 
But the best do not live for self-enjoyment, or even for 
fame. Their strongest motive power is hopeful, useful 
work in every good cause. 

Hierocles says that each one of us is a centre, cir- 
cumscribed by many concentric circles. From our- 
selves the first circle extends—comprising parents, wife, 
and children. The next concentring circle comprises 
relations ; then fellow-citizens ; and lastly, the whole 
human race. 

Todo our duty in this world toward God and to- 
ward man, consistently and steadily, requires the culti- 
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vation of all the faculties which God hath given us. 
And He has given us everything. It is the higher Will 
that instructs and guides our will. It is the knowledge 
of good and evil, the knowledge of what is right and 
what is wrong, that makes us responsible to man here, 
and to God hereafter. ; 

The sphere of Duty is infinite. It exists in every 
station of life. We have it not in our choice to be rich 
or poor, to be happy or unhappy ; but it becomes us to 
do the duty that everywhere surrounds us. Obedience 
to duty, at all costs and risks, is the very essence of 
the highest civilized life. Great deeds must be worked 
for, hoped for, died for, now as in the past. 

We often connect the idea of Duty with the soldier’s 
trust. We remember the pagan sentinel at Pompeii, 
found dead at his post, during the burial of the city by 
the ashes of Vesuvius, some eighteen hundred years 
ago. This was the true soldier. While others fled, he 
stood to his post. It was his Duty. He had been set 
to guard the place, and he never flinched. He was 
suffocated by the sulphureous vapor of the falling ashes. 
His body was resolved to.dust, but his memory sur- 
vives.. His helmet, lance, and breastplate are still to 
be seen at the Museo Borbonico at Naples. 

This soldier was obedient and disciplined. He did 
what he was appointed to do. Obedience, to the 
parent, to the master, to the officer, is what every one 
who would do right should be taught to learn. Child- 
hood should begin with obedience. Yet age does not 
absolve us. We must be obedient even to the end. 
Duty, in its purest form, is so constraining that one 
never thinks, in performing it, of one’s self at all. It 
is there. It has to be done without any thought of 
self-sacrifice. 

To come to a much later date than that of the 
Roman soldier at Pompeii. When the Birkenhead went 
down off the coast of Africa, with her brave soldiers 
on board firing a feu de jove as they sank beneath the 
waves, the Duke of Wellington, after the news arrived 
in England, was entertained at the Banquet of the 
Royal Academy. Macaulay says: ‘‘I remarked (and 
Mr. Lawrence, the American Minister, remarked the 
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same thing) that in his eulogy of the poor fellows who 
were lost, the Duke never spoke of their courage, but 
always of their discipline and subordination. He re- 
peated it several times over. The courage, I suppose, 
he treated as a matter of course.” 

Duty is self-devoted. It is not merely fearlessness. 
The gladiator who fought the lion with the courage of 
a lion was urged on by the ardor of the spectators, and 
never forgot himself and his prizes. Pizarro was full 
of hardihood. But he was actuated by his love of gold 
in the midst of his terrible hardships. 

‘‘Do you wish to be great?” asks St. Augustine. 
‘Then begin by being little. Do you desire to con- 
struct a vast and lofty fabric? Think first about the 
foundation of humility. The higher your structure is 
to be, the deeper must be its foundation. Modest 
humility is beauty’s crown.” 

The best kind of duty is done in secret, and without 
sight of men. There it does its work devotedly and 
nobly. It does not follow the routine of worldly-wise 
morality. It does not advertise itself. It adopts a 
larger creed and a loftier code, which to be subject to 
and to obey is to consider every human life, and every 
human action, in the light of an eternal obligation 
to the race. Our evil or our careless actions incur 
debts every day, that humanity, sooner or later, must 
discharge. 

But how to learn to do one’s duty? Can there be 
any difficulty here? First, there is the pervading, 
abiding sense of duty to God. Then follow others ; 
Duty to one’s family ; duty to our neighbors ; duty of 
masters to servants, and of servants to masters ; duty 
to our fellow-creatures; duty to the state, which has 
also its duty to perform to the citizen. 

Many of these duties are performed privately. Our 
public life may be well known, but in private there is 
that which no one sees—the inner life of the soul and 
spirit, We have it in our choice to be worthy or 
worthless. No one can kill our soul, which can perish 
only by its own suicide. If we can only make ourselves 
and each other a little better, holier, and nobler, we 
have perhaps done the most that we could. 
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Here is the manner in which an American legislator 
stood to his post : 

An eclipse of the sun happened in New England about 
acentury ago. The heavens became very dark, and 
it seemed by many that the Day of Judgment was at 
hand. The Legislature of Connecticut happened then 
to be in session, and on the darkness coming on, a 
member moved the adjournment of the House, on 
which an old Puritan legislator, Davenport of Stamford, 
rose up and said that if the last day had come, he 
desired to be found in his place and doing his duty; for 
which reasons he moved that candles should be brought, 
so that the House might proceed with its business. 
Waiting at the post of Duty was the maxim of the wise 
man, and he carried his motion. 

There was a man of delicate constitution, who devoted 
a great deal of his time to philanthropic work. He 
visited the sick, he sat by them in their miserable 
homes, he nursed them and helped them in all ways. 
He was expostulated with by his friends for neglecting 
his business, and threatened with the illness he was 
sure to contract by visiting the fevered and the dying. 
He replied to his friends, with firmness and simplicity, 
‘‘T look after my business for the sake of my wife and 
my children, but I hold that a man’s duty to society 
requires him to have a care for those who are not of his 
own household.” 

These were the words of a willing servant to duty. 
It is not the man who gives his money that is the true 
benefactor of his kind, but the man who gives himself. 
The man who gives his money is advertised; the man 
who gives his time, strength, and soul, is beloved. 
The one may be remembered, while the other may be 
forgotten, though the good influence he has sown will 
never die. 

But what is the foundation of Duty? Jules Simon 
has written a valuable work, ‘‘ Le Devoir,” in which he 
makes duty depend upon liberty. Men must be free in 
order to perform their public duties, as well as to build 
up their individual character. They are free to think ; 
they must also be free to act. At thesame time liberty 
may be used to do evil rather than to do good. The 
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tyranny of a multitude is worse than the tyranny of an 
individual. Thoreau, the American, says that modern 
freedom is only the exchange of the slavery of feudality 
for the slavery of opinion. 

Freedom, enjoyed by all men alike, is a late idea in 
history.* In remote ages, men who were so-called 
‘‘free” possessed the right of being served by slaves. 
There was slavery in the state, and also in the family. 
It existed in republics as well as in monarchies. The 
elder Cato, the greatest economist of Republican Rome, 
enforced the expediency of getting rid of old slaves to 
avoid the burden of their maintenance. The sick and 
infirm slaves were carried to the island of Esculapius, 
in the Tiber, where they were suffered to die of disease 
orofhunger. In Imperial Rome, the Populus Romanus 
was dependent upon charity. In England also, when 
slavery was abolished, and when the poor were no 
longer fed by the charity of the monasteries, a poor 
law was established, which was only a compensation 
for the loss of liberty. 

There is a stronger word than Liberty, and that is 
Conscience. From the beginning of civilization the 
power of this word has been acknowledged. Menan- 
der, the Greek poet, who lived three hundred years 
before Christ, duly recognized it. ‘‘In ourown breast,” 
he said, ‘‘ we have a god—our conscience.” Again he 
says, ‘‘’Tis not to live, to live for self alone. Whenever 
you do what is holy, be of good cheer, knowing that 

* The feeling that labor is not an honorable occupation is but a 
survival of the old pagan and feudal times, when the plough was left 
to the slaves, and only the villeins hoed thecorn, The Roman defi- 
nition of gentility was gentem habent soli cujus parentis nemint ser- 
vierunt—* those only are genteel whose ancestors have never served.” 
The idea prevalent in the North American Republic, according to 
which slave blood, in even the extremest branch contaminates, is 

~decidedly of Roman origin. “Dear German peasants,” says Heine, 
“go to America; there you will find neither princes nor nobles ; all 
men are equals, with the exception, in truth, of a few millions who 
have a black or a brown skin, and are treated like dogs. He who has 
the least trace of negro descent, and betrays his origin no longer in 
color, but in the form of his features, is forced to suffer the greatest 
humiliations. . .. Doubtless many a noble heart may there in 
silence lament the universal self-seeking and unrighteousness. 
Would he, however, strive against it, a martyrdom awaits him which 
surpasses all European conception.” 
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God himself takes part with rightful courage. The rich 
heart is the great thing that man wants.” 

Conscience is that peculiar faculty of the soul which 
may be called the religious instinct. It first reveals 
itself when we become aware of the strife between a 
higher and a lower nature within us—of spirit warring 
against flesh—of good striving for the mastery over 
evil. Look where you will, in the church or without 
the church, the same struggle is always going on—war 
for life or death; men and women wrung with pain 
because they love the good and cannot yet attain it. 

It is out of this experience that Religion is born—the 
higher law leading us up to One whom the law of 
conscience represents. ‘‘It is an introspection,” says 
Canon Mosely, ‘‘on which all religion has been built. 
Man going into himself and seeing the struggle with- 
in him, and thence getting self-knowledge, and thence 
the knowledge of God.” Under this influence man 
knows and feels what is right and wrong. He has the 
choice between good and evil. And because he is free 
to choose, he is responsible. 

Whatever men may theoretically believe, none prac- 
tically feel that their actions are necessary and inevi- 
table. There is no constraint upon our volition. We 
know that we are not compelled, as by a spell, to obey 
any particular motive. ‘‘ We feel,” says John Stuart 
Mill, ‘‘that if we wished to prove that we have the 
power of resisting the motive, we could do so; and it 
would be humiliating to our pride, and paralyzing to 
our desire of excellence, if we thought otherwise.” 

Our actions are controllable, else why do men all over 
the world enact laws? They are enacted in order to be 
obeyed, because it is the universal belief, as it is the 
universal fact, that men obey them or not, very much 
as they determine. We feel, each one of us, that our 
habits and temptations are not our masters, but we of 
them. [Even in yielding to them we know that we 
could resist, and that, were we desirous of throwing 
them off altogether, there could not be required for that 
purpose a stronger desire or will than we know ourselves 
to be capable of feeling. 

To enjoy spiritual freedom of the highest kind, the 
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mind must have been awakened by knowledge. As 
the mind has become enlightened, and conscience 
shows its power, the responsibility of man increases. 
He submits himself to the influence of the Supreme Will, 
and acts in conformity with it—not by constraint, but 
cheerfully ; and the law which holds him is that of Love. 
In the act of belief, implying knowledge and confidence, 
his humanity unfolds. He feels that by his own free 
act, his faith in and his working in conformity to the 
purpose of a Divine Will, he is achieving good, and 
securing the highest good. 

‘‘Man without religion,” says Archdeacon Hare, ‘‘ is 
the creature of circumstances ; but religion is above all 
circumstances, and will lift him up above them.” And 
Thomas Lynch, in his Theophilus Trinal, says, ‘Till 
fixed, we are not free. The acorn must be earthed ere 
the oak will develop. The man of faith is the man who 
has taken root—taken root in God; our works prove 
our heart—our heart in God.” In the New Testament 
we find, ‘‘ Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty.” And Cowper: 


“ He is the freeman whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves beside.” 


Where there is no such acknowledgment of Divine 
law, men act in obedience to sense, to passion, to self- 
ishness. In indulging any vicious propensity, they 
know they are doing wrong. Their conscience con- 
demns them. The law of nature cries out against them. 
They know that their act has been wilful and sinful. 
But their power to resist in the future has become 
weakened. Their will has lost power ; and next time 
the temptation offers, the resistance willbeless. Then 
the habit is formed. The curse of every evil deed is 
that, propagating still, it brings forth evil. 

But conscience is not dead. We cannot dig a grave 
for it, and tell it to lie there. We may trample it under 
foot, but it still lives. Every sin or crime has, at the 
moment of its perpetration, its own avenging angel. 
We cannot blind our eyes to it, or stop our ears to it. 
‘’Tis conscience that makes cowards of usall.” There 
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comes a day of judgment, even in this world, when it 
stands up confronting us, and warning us to return to 
the life of well-doing. 

Conscience is permanent and universal. It is the very 
essence of individual character. It gives a man self- 
control—the power of resisting temptations and defying 
them. Every man is bound to develop his individu- 
ality, to endeavor to find the right way of life, and to 
walk init. He has the will to do so: hehas the power 
to be himself and not the echo of somebody else, nor 
the reflection of lower conditions, nor the spirit of cur- 
rent conventions. True manhood comes from self- 
control—from subjection of the lower powers to the 
higher conditions of our being. 

The only comprehensive and sustained exercise of 
self-control is to be attained through the ascendency of 
conscience—in the sense of duty performed. It is 
conscience alone which sets a man on his feet, frees 
him from the dominions of his own passions and pro- 
pensities. It places him in relation to the best interests 
of his kind. The truest source of enjoyment is found 
in the paths of duty alone. Enjoyment will come as 
the unbidden sweetener of labor, and crown every 
right work. 

At its fullest growth conscience bids men do what- 
ever makes them happy in the highest sense, and for- 
bear doing whatever makes them unhappy. ‘‘ There 
are few ifany among civilized people,” says Herbert 
Spencer, ‘‘who do not agree that human well-being 
is in accordance with the Divine Will. The doctrineis 
taught by all our religious teachers ; it is assumed by 
every writer on morality; we may therefore safely 
consider it an admitted truth.” 

Without conscience, a man can have no higher 
principle of action than pleasure. He does what he 
likes best, whether it be sensuality or even sensuous 
intellectual enjoyment. Weare not sent into the world 
to follow our own bent—to indulge merely in self- 
satisfaction. The whole constitution of nature works 
against this idea of life. The mind ought never to be 
held in subjection to the lower parts of our nature. 
There can be no self-sacrifice, no self-denial, no self- 
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control—except what may be necessary to avoid the 
consequences of human law. 

A race so constituted, with intellect and passions 
such as man possesses, and without the paramount 
influence of conscience to govern their deeds, would 
soon be consigned to utter anarchy, and terminate in 
mutual destruction. We partly see the results already, 
in the mad riot in human life which has recently pre- 
vailed among the Nihilists in Germany and Russia, and 
the fire and destruction of the Communists’ war in Paris? 
Such a principle prevailing throughout society can lead 
to nothing else than utter demoralization—individual, 
social, and national. 

The only method left is to recall men to their sense 
of Duty. The task of our fathers has been to conquer 
right; be it the task of this generation to teach and 
propagate duty. Give justice also—justice, which is 
the splendor of virtue; and benevolence its compan- 
ion. There is a sentence in the Evangelists which 
comes back to us without ceasing, and which ought to 
be written on every page of a book of morality—‘‘ Do 
unto others as ye would that they should do unto you.” 
“Tn life,” says Wilhelm von Humboldt, ‘‘it is worthy 
of special remark, that when we are not too anxious 
about happiness and unhappiness, but devote ourselves 
to the strict and unsparing performance of duty, then 
happiness comes of itself—nay, even springs from the 
midst of a life of troubles and anxieties and privations.” 

‘What is your duty?” asks Goethe. ‘‘The carry- 
ing out of the affairs of the day that lies before you.” 
But this is too narrow a view ofduty. ‘‘ What again,” 
he asks, ‘‘is the best government? That which 
teaches us to govern ourselves.” Plutarch said to the 
Emperor Trajan, ‘‘Let your government commence 
in your own breast, and lay the foundation of it in the 
command of your own passions.” Here come in the 
words self-control, duty, and conscience. ‘‘ There 
will come a time,” said Bishop Hooker, ‘‘ when three 
words, uttered with chastity and meekness, shall re- 
ceive a far more blessed reward than three thousand 
volumes written with the disdainful sharpness of wit.” 

It is well for the soul to look on actions done for 
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love, not for selfish objects, but for duty, mercy, and 
loving-kindness. There are many things done for love 
which are a thousand times better than those done for 
money. The former inspire the spirit of heroism and 
self-devotion. The latter die with the giving. Duty 
that is bought is worth little. ‘‘I consider,” said Dr. 
Arnold, ‘‘ beyond all wealth, honor or even health, is 


the attachment due to noble souls ; because tobecome . 


one with the good, generous, and true, is to be ina 
manner good, generous, and true yourself.” 

Every man has a service to do, to himself as an in- 
dividual, and to those who are near him. In fact, life 
is of little value unless it be consecrated by duty. 
‘‘Show those qualities, then,” said Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus, ‘‘which are altogether in thy power—sin- 
cerity, gravity, endurance of labor, aversion to pleas- 
ure, contentment with thy portion, and with few things, 
benevolence, frankness, and magnanimity.” 

The greatest intellectual power may exist without a 
particle of magnanimity. The latter comes from the 
highest power in man’s mind—conscience, and from 
the highest faculty, reason, and capacity for faith— 
that by which man is capable of apprehending more 
than the senses supply. It is this which makes man 
a reasonable creature—more than amereanimal. Mr. 
Darwin has truly said ‘‘that the motives of conscience, 
as connected with repentance and the feelings of duty, 
are the most important differences which separate man 
from the animal.” * 

We are invited to believe in the all-powerful potency 
of matter. We are to believe only in what we can see 
with our eyes and touch with our hands. We are to 
believe in nothing that we do not understand. But 
how very little do we absolutely know and understand ! 
We see only the surfaces of things, ‘‘as in a glass 
darkly.” How can matter help us to understand the 
mysteries of life? We know absolutely nothing about 
the causes of volition, sensation, and mental action. 
me know that they exist, but we cannot understand 
them, 


* “ Descent of Man,” vol. i. chap. ii, 
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When a young man declared to Dr. Parr that he 
would believe nothing he did not understand, “Then 
sir,” said the doctor, “your creed would be the shortest 
of any man whom I ever knew.” But Sydney Smith 
said a better thing than this. Ata dinner at Holland 
House a foreigner announced himself as a materialist. 
Presently Sydney Smith observed, ‘‘A very good 
soufflet this!” To which the materialist rejoined, 
‘‘Oui, monsieur ; il est ravissant!” ‘‘By the way,” 
replied Smith, with his usual knock-down application, 
‘‘may I ask, sir, whether you happen to believe ina 
cook?” 

We must believe a thousand things that we do not 
understand. Matter and its combinations are as great 
a mystery as Life is. Look at those numberless far- 
off worlds majestically wheeling in their appointed 
orbits ; or at this earth on which we live, performing 
its diurnal motion on its own axis, during its annual 
circle round the sun. What do we understand about 
the causes of such motions? What can we ever know 
about them beyond the fact that such things are? 

“The circuit of the sun in the heavens,” says Pas- 
cal, ‘‘vast as it is, is itself only a delicate point when 
compared with the vaster circuit that is accomplished 
by the stars. Beyond the range of sight, this universe 
is but a spot in the ample bosom of nature. We can 
only imagine of atoms as compared with the reality, 
which is an infinite sphere, of which the centre is 
everywhere, the circumference nowhere. What is man 
in the midst of this infinite? But there is another 
prospect not less astounding; it is the infinite beneath 
him. Let him look to the smallest of the things which 
come under his notice—a mite. It has limbs, veins, 
blood circulating in them, globules in that blood, 
humors, and serum. Within the inclosure ofthis atom 
I will show you not merely the visible universe, but 
the very immensity of Nature. Whoever gives his 
mind to thoughts such as this will be terrified at him- 
self—trembling where nature has placed him—sus- 
pended, as it were, between infinity and nothingness. 
The Author of these wonders comprehends them ; none 
but He can do so,” 
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Confucius taught his disciples to believe that Con- 
duct is three fourths of life. ‘‘ Ponder righteousness, 
and practise virtue. Knowledge, magnanimity, and 
energy, are universally binding. Gravity, gener- 
osity of soul, sincerity, earnestness, and kindness, con- 
stitute perfect virtue.” These words come to us as the 
far-off echo of the great teacher of ten thousand ages, 
as his disciples called him—the holy and prescient sage 
Confucius. 

But all these virtues come from the innate monitor 
Conscience. From this first principle all rules of be- 
havior are drawn. It bids us do what we call right, 
and forbids us doing what we call wrong. At its full- 
~ est growth it bids us do what makes others happy, 
and forbids us doing what makes others unhappy. 
The great lesson to be learned is, that man must 
strengthen himself to perform his duty and do what 
is right, seeking his happiness and inward peace in 
objects that cannot be taken away from him. Con- 
science is the conflict by which we get the mastery 
over our own feelings. It is a silent working of the 
inner man, by which he proves his peculiar power of 
the will and spirit of God. 

We have also something to learn from the noble old 
Greeks as to the virtue of Duty. Socrates is con- 
sidered by some as the founder of Greek philosophy. 
It was his belief that he was specially charged by the 
Deity to awaken moral consciousness in men. He 
was born at Athens 468 years before Christ. He re- 
ceived the best education which am Athenian could 
obtain. He first learned sculpture, in which he ac- 
quired some reputation. He then served his country 
as a soldier, according to the duty of all Athenian 
citizens, The oath which he took, in common with 
all other youth, was as follows: ‘‘I will not dis- 
grace the sacred arms intrusted to me by my coun- 
try ; nor will I desert the place committed to me to 
defend.” 

He displayed much fortitude and valor in all the ex- 
peditions in which he was engaged. In one of the 
engagements which took place before Potidaea, Alcib- 
iades fell wounded in the midst of the enemy. Soc- 
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tates rushed forward to rescue him, and carried him 
back, together with his arms. For this gallant per- 
formance he was awarded the civic crown as the prize 
of valor—the Victoria Cross of those days. His second 
campaign was no less honorable. At the disastrous 
battle of Delium he saved the life of Xenophon, whom 
he carried from the field on his shoulder, fighting his 
way as he went. He served in another campaign, 
after which he devoted himself for a time to the civil 
service of his country. 

He was as brave as a senator as he had been asa 
soldier. He possessed that high moral courage which 
can brave not only death but adverse opinion. He 
could defy a tyrant, as well as a tyrannical mob. 
When the admirals were tried after the battle of Ar- 
ginusze, for not having rescued the bodies of the slain, 
Socrates stood alone in defending them. The mob 
were furious. He was dismissed from the Council, 
and the admirals were condemned. 

Socrates then devoted himself toteaching. Hestood 
in the market-places, entered the workshops, and 
visited the schools, in order to teach the people his 
ideas respecting the scope and value of human specu- 
lation and action. He appeared during atime of utter 
scepticism. He endeavored to withdraw men from 
their metaphysical speculation about nature, which 
had led them into the inextricable confusion of doubt. 
“‘Is life worth living?” was a matter of as much spec- 
ulation in these days as it is in ours. Socrates bade 
them look inward. While men were propitiating the 
gods, he insisted upon moral conduct as alone guiding 
man to happiness here and hereafter. 

Socrates went about teaching. Wise men and pupils 
followed him. Aristippus offered him a large sum of 
money, but the offer was at once declined. Socrates 
did not teach for money, but to propagate wisdom. 
He declared that the highest reward he could enjoy 
was to see mankind benefiting by his labors. 

He did not expound from books; he merely argued. 
“Books,” he said, ‘‘cannot be interrogated, cannot 
answer, therefore they cannot teach. We can only 
learn from them what we knew before.” He endeay- 
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ored to reduce things to their first elements, and to 
arrive at certainty as the only standard of truth. He 
believed in the unity of virtue, and averred that it was 
teachable as a matter of science. He was of opinion 
that the only valuable philosophy is that which teaches 
us our moral duties and religious hopes. He hated 
injustice and folly of all kinds, and never lost an occa- 
sion of exposing them. He expressed his contempt 
for the capacity for government assumed by all men. 
He held that only the wise were fit to govern, and that 
they were the few. 

In his seventy-second year he was brought before 
the judges. The accusers stated their charge as fol- 
lows: Socrates is an evil-doer, and corrupter of the 
youth ; he does not receive the gods whom the state 
receives, but introduces new divinities. He was tried 
on these grounds, and condemned to die. He was 
taken to his prison, and for thirty days he conversed 
with his friends on his favorite topics. Crito provided 
for him the means of escaping from prison, but he 
would not avail himself of the opportunity. He con- 
versed about the immortality of the soul,* about cour- 
age and virtue and temperance, about absolute beauty 
and absolute good, and about his wife and children. 

He consoled his weeping friends, and gently up- 
braided them for their complaints about the injustice of 
his sentence. He was about to die. Whyshould they 
complain? He was far advanced in years. Had they 
waited a short time, the thing would have happened in 
the course of nature. No man ever welcomed death 
asa new birth to a higher state of being with greater 
faith, The time at length came when the jailer pre- 
sented him with the cup of hemlock. He drank it with 
courage, and died in complete calmness. ‘‘Such was 
the end,” said Pheedo, ‘‘of our friend, whom I may 


* “Tf death,” he said, “had only been the end of all, the wicked 
would have had a good bargain in dying, for they would have been 
happily quit, not only of their bodies, but of their own evil, together 
with their souls. But now, inasmuch as the soul is manifestly im- 
mortal, there is no release or salvation from evil, except the attain- 
ment of the highest virtue and wisdom.”—JoweErTT?’s “ Dialogues of 
Plato ” i. 488. 
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truly call the wisest and justest and best of all the men 
whom I have ever known.” 

‘* After ages have cherished the memory of his vir- 
tues and of his fate,” says Mr. Lewes ; ‘‘but without 
profiting much by his example, and without learning 
tolerance from his story. His name has become a 
moral thesis for school-boys and rhetoricians. Would 
that it could become a Moral Influence !” * 

Socrates wrote no books. Nearly all that we know 
of him is derived from his illustrious disciples, Plato 
and Xenophon, who have embalmed the memory of 
his actions, lessons, wrongs, and death. Plato lived 
with him for ten years, and afterward expounded his 
views in the famous ‘‘ Dialogues ;”’ but in these dia- 
logues it is difficult to know which is Plato and which 
is Socrates. After they had been separated by death, 
Plato, in his fortieth year, travelled into Sicily. He 
there became acquainted with Dionysius I, the 
Tyrant of Syracuse. Owing to a difference of opinion 
about politics, for Plato was bold and free in his ex- 
pressions about liberty, the tyrant threatened his life. 
Dion, his brother, interceded for him, and his life was 
saved ; but he was ordered to be sold asaslave. He 
was bought by a friend, and immediately set at 
liberty. 

Plato returned to Athens, and began to teach. Like 
his master, he taught without money and without 
price. It is not necessary to follow his history. Suf- 
fice it to say, that he devoted himself to the inculca- 
tion of truth, morality, and duty. He divided the 
four cardinal virtues into (1) Prudence and wisdom ; 
(2) Courage, constancy, and fortitude; (3) Temper- 
ance, discretion, and self-control ; and (4) Justice and 
righteousness. He assumed this division of virtue as 
the basis of his moral philosophy. ‘‘Let men of all 
ranks,” he said, ‘‘ whether they are successful or un- 
successful, whether they triumph or not—let them do 
their duty, and rest satisfied.” Whata lesson for future 
ages lies in these words ! 

Plato devoted the end of his days to the calm retire- 


* “Biographical History of Philosophy,” i. 213 (first edition). 
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ment of his Academy. The composition of the ‘ Dia- 
logues,” which have been the admiration of posterity, 
was the cheering solace of his life, and especially of 
his declining years. He has been called the Divine 
Plato. His soul panted for truth. This alone, he said, 
should be man’s great object. Like his master, he con- 
nected with Supreme Intelligence the attributes of good- 
ness, justice, and wisdom, and the idea of direct inter- 
position in human affairs. He disliked poetry as much 
as Carlyle.* The only poetry he ever praises is moral 
poetry, which is in truth verified philosophy. Let it be 
remarked that he lived about four hundred years before 
Christ. Coleridge speaks of him as the genuine 
prophet of the Christian Era ; and Count de Maistre was 
accustomed to say of him. ‘‘ Let us never leave a great 
question without having consulted Plato.” 

The New Testament gives a glorified ideal of a pos- 
sible human life; but hard are his labors who en- 
deavors to keep that ideal uppermost in his mind. We 
feel that there is something else that we would like to 
do, much better than the thing that is incumbent upon 
us. But the duty is there, and it must be done, with- 
out dreaming or idling. How much of the philosophy 
of moral health and happiness is involved in the 
injunction, ‘‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with all thy might.” He that does his best, what- 


* Carlyle says, “If you have anything profitable to communicate 
to men, why sizg zt? That aman has to bring out his gift in words 
of any kind, and not in silent divine actzons, which alone are fit to 
express it well, seems to me a great misfortune for him. It is one of 
my constant regrets in this generation, that men to whom the gods 
have given a genius (which means a light of intelligence, of courage, 
and all manfulness, or else means nothing) will insist, in such an 
earnest time as ours has grown, in bringing out their Divine gift in 
the shape of verse, which now no man reads entirely in earnest.” On 
the other hand, Mr. Matthew Arnold, in his Introduction to “The 
English Poets,’’ says that our race, as time goes on, will find an ever 
surer and surer stay 7 Poetry. “There is not a creed which is not 
shaken, not an accredited dogma which is not shown to be question- 
able, not a received tradition which does not threaten to dissolve. 
Our religion has materialized itself in the fact, in the supposed fact, 
it has attached its emotions to the fact, and now the fact is failing 
it. But for poetry the idea is everything; the rest is a world of 
illusion, of divine illusion.” 
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ever his lot may be, is on the sure road of advance- 
ment. 

It is related of one, who in the depths of his despair 
cried, ‘‘ It is of no use to be good, for you cannot be good, 
and if you were, it would do you no good.” It is hope- 
less, truthless, and faithless, thus to speak of the good- 
ness of word and work. Each one of us can do a little 
good in our own sphere of life. If we can do it, we 
are bound to do it. We have no more right to render 
ourselves useless than to destroy ourselves. 

We have to be faithful in small things as well as in 
great. Weare required to make as good a use of our 
one talent as of the many talents that have been con- 
ferred upon us. We can follow the dictates of our 
conscience, and walk, though alone, in the paths of 
duty. We can be honest, truthful, diligent, were it 
only out of respect for one’s self. Wehave to be faith- 
ful even to the end. Who is not struck with the 
answer of the slave who, when asked by an intend- 
ing purchaser, ‘‘ Wilt thou be faithful ifI buy thee?” 
“Yes,” said the slave, ‘‘whether you buy me or not.” 

In the description of a sermon preached to the work- 

ing classes by the late Dr. Macleod, in the Barony 
_Church of Glasgow, it is said that he made a grand 
stand for Character. From the highest to the lowest 
that was the grand aim to be made. He said that 
‘‘the most valuable thing that Prince Albert had left 
was Character. He knew perfectly well that many 
very poor people thought it was impossible for them to 
have a character. It was not true ; he would not hear 
of it. There was not a man or woman before him, 
however poor they might be, but had it in their power, 
by the grace of God, to leave behind them the grandest 
thing on earth, Character; and their children might 
rise up after them and thank God that their mother was 
a pious woman, or their father a pious man.” 

Character is made up of small duties faithfully per- 
formed—of self-denials, of self-sacrifices, of kindly acts 
of love and duty. The backbone of character is laid at 
home; and whether the constitutional tendencies be 
good or bad, home influences will as a rule fan them 
into activity. ‘‘He that is faithful in little is faithful 
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in much; and he thatis unfaithful in little is unfaithful 
also in much.” Kindness begets kindness, and truth 
and trust will bear a rich harvest of truth and trust. 
There are many little trivial acts of kindness which teach 
us more about a man’s character than many vague 
phrases. These are easy to acquire, and their effects 
will last much longer than this very temporary life. 

For no good thing is ever lost. Nothing dies, not 
even life, which gives up one form only to resume 
an other. No good action, no good example, dies. It 
lives forever in our race. While the frame moulders 
and disappears, the deed leaves an indelible stamp, and 
moulds the very thought and will of future generations. 
Time is not the measure of a noble work ; the coming 
age will share our joy. A single virtuous action has 
elevated a whole village, a whole city, a whole nation. 
‘“‘The present moment,” says Goethe, ‘‘is a powerful 
deity.” Man’s best products are his happy and sancti- 
fying thoughts, which, when once formed and put in 
practice, extend their fertilizing influence for thousands 
of years, and from generation to generation. It is from 
small seeds dropped into the ground that the finest pro- 
ductions grow ; and it is from the inborn dictates of 
Conscience and the inspired principle of Duty that the 
finest growths of Character have arisen. ‘Thus sings 
Wordsworth of Duty : 


‘‘ Stern Lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 

The Godhead’s most benignant grace; 

Nor know I anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face ; 

Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 

And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 

And the most ancient heavens are through thee fresh and strong.” 
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CHAPTER II. 
DUTY IN ACTION, 


Put thou thy trust in God, 
In duty’s path go on; 
Fix on His Word thy steadfast eye, 
So shall thy work be done. LUTHER. 


Do noble things, not dream them, all day long, 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever, one grand, sweet 
song. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


O worker of the world! to whose young arm 

The brute earth yields, and wrong, as to a charm; 

Young seaman, soldier, student, toiler at the plough, 

Or loom, or forge, or mine, a kingly growth art thou! 
Where’er thou art, though earthly oft and coarse, 

Thou bearest with thee hidden springs of force, 

Creative power, the flower, the fruitful strife, 

The germ, the potency of life. The Ode of Life. 


He who has well considered his duty will at once 
carry his convictions into action. Our acts are the 
only things that are in our power. They not only form 
the sum of our habits, but of our character. 

At the same time, the course of duty is not always 
the easy course. It has many oppositions and diffi- 
culties to surmount. We may have thesagacity to see, 
but not the strength of purpose to do. To the irreso- 
lute there is many a lion in the way. He thinks and 
moralizes and dreams, but does nothing. ‘‘ There is 
little to see,” said a hard worker, ‘‘and little to do; it 
is only to do it.” 

There must not only be a conquest over likings and 
dislikings ; but, what is harder to attain, a triumph over 
adverse repute. The man whose first question, after a 
right course of action has presented itself, is ‘‘ What 
will people say?” is not the man to do anything at all. 
But if he asks, ‘‘Is it my duty?” he can then proceed 
in his moral panoply, and be ready to incur men’s cen- 
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sure, and even to brave their ridicule. ‘‘ Let us have 
faith in fine actions,” says M. de la Cretelle, ‘‘and let 
us reserve doubt and incredulity for bad. It is even 
better to be deceived than to distrust.” 

Duty is first learned at home. The child comes into 
the world helpless and dependent on others for its 
health, nurture, and moral and physical development. 
The child at length imbibes ideas ; under proper influ- 
ences he learns to obey, to control himself, to be kind 
to others, to be dutiful and happy. He has a will of 
his own; but whether it be well or ill directed depends 
very much upon parental influences. 

The habit of willing is called purpose; and, from 
what has been said, the importance of forming a right 
purpose early in life will be obvious. ‘‘ Character,” 
says Novalis, ‘‘is a completely-fashioned will ;” and 
the will, when once fashioned, may be steady and con- 
stant for life. When the true man, bent on good, holds 
by his purpose, he places but small value on the re- 
wards or praises of the world ; his own approving con- 
science, and the ‘‘welldone” which awaits him, is his 
best reward. 

Will, considered without regard to direction, is simply 
constancy, firmness, perseverance. But it will be obvi- 
ous that, unless the direction of the character be right, 
the strong will may be merely a power for mischief. 
In great tyrants it is a demon ; with power to wield, it 
knows no bounds nor restraint. It holds millions sub- 
ject to it; inflames their passions, excites them to mili- 
tary fury, and is never satisfied but in conquering, de- 
stroying, and tyrannizing. The boundless Will pro- 
duces an Alexander or a Napoleon. Alexander cried 
because there were no more kingdoms to conquer ; and 
Bonaparte, after overrunning Europe, spent his force 
amid the snows of Russia. ‘‘ Conquest has made me,” 
he said, ‘‘and conquest must maintain me.” But he 
was a man of no moral principle, and Europe cast him 
aside when his work of destruction was done. 

The strong Will, allied to right motives, is as full of 
blessings as the other is of mischief. The man thus in- 
fluenced moves and inflames the minds and consciences 
of others. He bends them to his views of duty, carries 
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them with him in his endeavors to secure worthy ob- 
jects, and directs opinion to the suppression of wrong 
and the establishment of right. The man of strong 
‘will stamps power upon his actions. His energetic 
perseverance becomes habitual. He gives a tone to 
the company in which he is, to the society in which he 
lives, and-even to the nation in which he is born. He 
is a joy to the timid, and a perpetual reproach to the 
Sluggard. He sets the former on their feet by giving 
them hope. He may even inspire the latter to good 
deeds by the influence of his example. Tennyson hits 
the mark in the following words : 


“O living Will, that shalt endure 
When all that seems shail suffer shock, 
Rise in the spiritual rock, 
Flow through our deeds and make them pure; 


“That we may lift from out of dust, 
A voice as unto him that hears, 
A cry above the conquered years, 
To one that with us works, and trust, 


“ With faith that comes of self-control, 
The truths that never can be proved, 
Until we close with all we loved, 

And all we flow from, soul in soul.” 


Besides the men of strong bad wills and strong good 
wills, there is a far larger number who have very weak 
wills, or no wills atall. They arecharacterless. They 
have no strong will for vice, yet they have none for 
virtue. They are the passive recipients of impressions, 
which, however, take no hold of them. They seem 
neither to go forward nor backward. As the wind 
blows, so their vane turns round; and when the wind 
blows from another quarter, it turns roundagain. Any 
instrument can write on such spirits; any will can 
govern theirs. They cherish no truth strongly, and do 
not know what earnestness is. Such persons consti- 
tute the mass of society everywhere—the careless, the 
passive, the submissive, the feeble, and the indifferent. 

It is, therefore, of the utmost importance that atten- 
tion should be directed to the improvement and strength- 
ening of the Will; for without this there can neither 
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be independence, nor firmness, nor individuality of 
character. Without it we cannot give truth its proper 
force, nor morals their proper direction, nor save our- 
selves from being machines in the hands of worthless 
and designing men. Intellectual cultivation will not 
give decision of character. Philosophers discuss ; de- 
cisive men act. ‘‘Not to resolve,” says Bacon, ‘‘zs to 
resolve ”—that is, to do nothing. 

‘The right time,” says Locke, ‘‘to educate the Will 
aright is in youth. There is a certainseason when our 
minds may be enlarged, when a vast stock of useful 
truths may be acquired ; when our passions will readily 
submit to the government of reason ; when right prin- 
ciples may be so fixed in us as to influence every im- 
portant action in our future lives. But the season for 

‘this extends neither to the whole nor to any consider- 
able length of our continuance upon earth. It is limited 
to but a few years of our term ; and if throughout these 
we neglect it, error or ignorance is, according to the 
ordinary course of things, entailed upon us. Our Will 
becomes our law ; and our lusts gain a strength which 
we afterward vainly oppose.” 

The first Lord Shaftesbury, in a conversation with 
Locke, broached a theory of character and conduct 
which threw a light upon his own. He said that wis- 
dom lay in the heart and not in the head, and that it 
was not the want of knowledge but the perverseness of 
will that filled men’s actions with folly, and their lives 
with disorder. Mere knowledge does not give vigor to 
character. A man may reason too much. He may 
weigh the thousand probabilities on either side, and 
come to no action, no decision. Knowledge is thus a 
check upon action. The Will must act in the light of 
the spirit and the understanding, and the soul then 
springs into full life and action. 

Indeed the learning of letters and words and sen- 
tences is not of the importance that some think it 
to be. Learning has nothing to do with goodness or 
happiness. It may destroy humility and give place to 
pride. The chief movers of men have been little 
addicted to literature. Literary men have often at- 
tained to greatness of thought which influences men 
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in all ages; but they rarely attain to moral greatness 
ef action, 

Men cannot be raised in masses, as the mountains 
were in the early geological states of the world. The 
must be dealt with as units ; for it is only by the ele- 
vation of individuals that the elevation of the masses 
can be effectually secured. Teachers and preachers 
may influence them from without, but the main action 
tomes from within. Individual men must exert them- 
selves and help themselves, otherwise they never can 
Se effectually helped by others. ‘‘ As habits belonging 
to the body,” says Dr. Butler, ‘‘are produced by ex- 
ternal acts, so habits of the mind are produced by the 
exertion of inward practical purposes—by carrying 
them into action or acting upon them—the principles 
of obedience, of veracity, justice, and charity.” 

In speaking of Butler, Mr. Stephen, in his recent 
work, says that ‘‘his attitude is impressive. from the 
moral side alone; but from that side its grandeur is 
undeniable. In the ‘Analogy,’ as distinctly as in the 
Sermons, the deification of the Conscience is the be- 
ginning, middle, and end of Butler’s preaching. Duty 
is his last word. Whatever doubts and troubles beset 
him, he adheres to the firm conviction that the secret 
of the universe is revealed, so far as it is revealed, 
through Morality.” 

There is little or no connection between school 
teaching and morality. Mere cultivation of the intel- 
lect has hardly any influence upon conduct. Creeds 
posted upon the memory will not eradicate vicious 
propensities. The intellect is merely an instrument, 
which is moved and worked by forces behind it—by 
emotions, by self-restraint, by self-control, by imagin- 
ition, by enthusiasm, by everything that gives force 
ind energy to character. The most of these prin- 
tiples are implanted at home, and not at school. 
Where the home is miserable, worthless, and unprinci- 
pled—a place rather to be avoided than entered—then 
school is the only place for learning obedience and 
discipline. At the same time, home is the true soil 
where virtue grows. The events of the household are 
more near and affecting to us.than those of the school 
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and the academy. It is in the study of the home that 
the true character and hopes of the times are to be con- 
sulted. 

To train up their households is the business of the 
old; to obey their parents and to grow in wisdom is 
the business of the young. Education is a work of 
authority and respect. Christianity, according to 
Guizot, is the greatest school of respect that the world 
has ever seen. Religious instruction alone imparts the 
spirit of self-sacrifice, great virtues, and lofty thoughts. 
It penetrates to the conscience, and makes life bearable 
without a murmur against the mystery of human con- 
ditions. 

“The great end of training,” says a great writer, “is 
liberty ; and the sooner you can get a child to be a 
law unto himself, the sooner you will make a man 
of him.” “I will respect human liberty,’ said Mon- 
seigneur Dupanloup, “in the smallest child even more 
scrupulously than in a grown man; for the latter can 
defend it against me, while the child cannot. Never will 
I insult the child so far as to regard him as material to be 
cast into a mould, to emerge with the stamp given by my 
will.” 

Paternal authority and family independence is a sacred 
domain; and, if momentarily obscured in troublous 
times, Christian sentiment protests and resists until it 
regains its authority. But liberty is not all that should 
be struggled for; obedience, self-restraint, and self- 
government, are the conditions to be chiefly aimed at. 
The latter is the principal end of education. It is not 
imparted by teaching, but by example. The first instruc- 
tion for youth, says Bonald, consists in habits, not in 
reasonings, in examples rather than in direct lessons. 
Example preaches better than precept, and that too 
because it is so much more difficult. At the same time, 
the best influences grow slowly, and in a gradual corre- 
spondence with human needs. 

To act rightly, then, is the safety-valve of our moral 
nature. Good will is not enough; it does not always 
produce good deeds. Persevering action does most. 
What is done with diligence and toil imparts to the 
spectator a silent force, of which we cannot say how 
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far it may reach. The Rev. Canon Liddon, in his 
lecture to young men at St. Paul’s Cathedral, made an 
eloquent allusion to Work as the true end of life. 
“‘The life of man,” he said, ‘‘is made up of action and 
endurance, and life is fruitful in the ratio in which it is 
laid out in noble action or in patient perseverance. 
But the physical workers are not the only true workers, 
The lives of thought do not lie outside this division, 
for true thought is undemonstrative action. . . To pass 
life in indolence, in astate of moral coma, is degrading, 
for life is only ennobled by work.” 

Noble work is the true educator. Idleness is a 
thorough demoralizer of body, soul, and conscience. 
Nine tenths of the vices and miseries of the world pro- 
ceed from idleness. Without work there can be no 
active progress in human welfare. No more insuffer- 
able misery can be conceived than that which must 
follow incommunicable privileges. Imagine an idle 
man condemned to perpetual youth, while all around 
him decay and die. How sincerely would he call 
upon death for deliverance! ‘‘The weakest living 
creature,” says Carlyle, ‘‘ by concentrating his powers 
on a single object, can accomplish something ; whereas 
the strongest, by dispersing his over many, may fail to 
accomplish anything.” 

Have we difficulties to contend with? Then work 
through them. No exorcism charms Jike labor. Idle- 
ness of mind and body resembles rust. It wears more 
than work. ‘‘I would rather work out than rust out,” 
said a noble worker. Schiller said that he found the 
greatest happiness in life to consist in the performance 
of some mechanical duty. He wasalso of opinion that 
“the sense of beauty never furthered the performance 
of asingle duty.” The highest order of being is that 
which loses sight in resolution, and feeling in work. 

The greatest of difficulties often lie where we are 
not looking for them. When painful events occur, 
they are, perhaps, sent only to try and prove us. If 
we stand firm in our hour of trial, the firmness gives 
serenity to the mind, which always feels satisfaction in 
acting conformably to duty. ‘‘The battles of the 
wilderness,” said Norman Macleod, ‘‘are the sore bat- 
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tles of every-day life. Their giants are our giants, their 
sorrows our sorrows, their defeats and victories qurs 
also. As they had honors, defeats, and victories, so - 
have we.” 

The school of difficulty is the best school of moral 
discipline. When difficulties have to be encountered, 
they must be met with courage and cheerfulness. Did 
not Aristotle say that happiness is not so much in our 
objects as in our energies? Grappling with difficulties 
is the surest way of overcomingthem. The determina- 
tion to realize an object is the moral conviction that 
we can and will accomplish it. Our wits are sharp- 
ened by our necessity, and the individual man stands. 
forth to meet and overcome the difficulties which stand 
in his way. 

The memoirs of men who have thrown their oppor- 
tunities away would constitute a painful but a memo- 
rable volume for the world’s instruction. ‘‘No strong 
man, in good health,” says Ebenezer Elliot, ‘‘can be 
neglected, if he be true to himself. For the benefit of 
the young, I wish we hada correct account of the num- 
ber of persons who fail of success, in a thousand who 
resolutely strive to do well. Ido not think it exceeds 
one per cent.” Men grudge success, but it is only the 
last term of what looked likea series of failures. They 
failed at first, then again and again, but at last their 
difficulties vanished, and success was.achieved. 

The desire to possess, without being burdened with 
the trouble of acquiring, is a great sign of weakness and 
laziness. Everything that is worth enjoying or pos- 
sessing can only be got by the pleasure of working. This 
is the great secret of practical strength. ‘‘One may 
very distinctly prefer industry to indolence, the health- 
ful exercise of all one’s faculties to allowing them to 
rest unused in drowsy torpor. In the long run we shall 
probably find that the exercise of the faculties has of 
itself been the source of a more genuine happiness than 
has followed the actual attainment of what the exercise 
was directed to procure.” 

It has been said of a great judge that he never threw 
a legitimate opportunity away, but that he never con-. 
d«scended to avail himself of one that was unlawful. 
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What he had to do, at any period of his career, was 
done with his whole heart and soul. If failure should 
result from his labors, self-reproach could not affect him, 
for he had tried to do his best. 

We must work, trusting that some of the good seed 
we throw into the ground will take root and spring up 
into deeds of well-doing. What man begins for himself 
God finishes for others. Indeed we can finish nothing. 
Others begin where we leave off, and carry on our work 
to a stage nearer perfection. We have to bequeath to 
those who come after us a noble design, worthy of 
imitation. Well done, well doing, and well to do, are 
inseparable conditions that reach through all the ages 
of eternity. 

Very few people can realize the idea that they are of 
no use in the world. The fact of their existence implies 
the necessity for their existence. The world is before 
them. They have their choice of good and evil—of 
usefulness and idleness. What have they done with 
their time and means? Have they shown the world 
that their existence has been of any use whatever ? 
Have they made any one the better because of their 
life? Has their career been a mere matter of idleness 
and selfishness, of laziness and indifference? Have 
- they been seeking pleasure? Pleasure flies before idle- 
ness. Happiness is out of the reach oflaziness. Pleas- 
ure and happiness are the fruits of work and labor, 
never of carelessness and indifference. 

An unfortunate young man, who felt that his life was 
of no use whatever in this world, determined publicly 
to put an end to it. The event occurred at Capron, 
Illinois, United States. The man had cultivated his 
intellect, but nothing more. He had no idea of duty, 
virtue, or religion. Being a materialist, he feared no 
hereafter. He advertised that he would give a lecture, 
and then shoot himself through the head. The admis- 
sion to the lecture and the sensational conclusion was 
a dollar a head. The amount realized was to be appro- 
priated partly to his funeral expenses, and the rest was 
to be invested in purchasing the works of three London 
materialists, which were to be placed in the town 
library. The hall was crowded. A considerable sum 
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of money was realized. After he had concluded his 
lecture he drew his Derringer and shot his brains out 
according to his promise. What a conclusion of an 
earthly life—rushing red-handed into the presence of 
his God! The event occurred in August, 1868. 

Perhaps this horrible deed was the result of vanity, 
or perhaps to make a sensation. His name would be 
in the papers. Everybody would be shouting about his 
courage. But it was cowardice far more than courage. 
It must have been disappointed vanity. Sheridan once 
said, ‘‘They talk of avarice, lust, ambition, as great 
passions. It is a mistake; they are little passions. 
Vanity is the great commanding passion of all. This 
excites the most heroic deeds, and impels to the most 
dreadful crimes. Save me from this passion, and I can 
defy the others. They are mere urchins, but this is a 
giant.” 

A resolute will is needed not only for the performance 
of difficult duties, but in order to go promptly, energet- 
ically, and with self-possession, through the thousand 
dizicult things which come in almost everybody’s way. 
Thus courage is as necessary as integrity in the perform- 
ance of duty. The force may seem small which is 
needed to carry one cheerfully through any of these 
things singly, but to encounter one by one the crowding 
aggregate, and never to be taken by surprise, or thrown 
out of temper, is one of the last attainments of the 
human spirit. 

Every generation has to bear its own burden, to 
weather its peculiar perils, to pass through its manifold 
trials. We are daily exposed to temptations, whether 
it be of idleness, self-indulgence, or vice. The feeling 
of duty and the power of courage must resist these 
things at whatever sacrifice of worldly interest. When 
virtue has thus become a daily habit, we become pos- 
sessed of an individual character, prepared for fulfilling, 
in a great measure, the ends for which we were created. 

How much is lost to the world for want-of a little 
courage! We have the willingness to do, but we fail 
to doit. The state of the worid is such, and so much 
depends on action that everything seems to say loudly 
to every man, ‘‘ Do something ; don, doit.” The poor 
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country parson, fighting against evil in his parish, 
against wrong-doing, injustice, and iniquity, has nobler 
ideas of duty than Alexander the Greatever had. Some 
men are mere apologies for workers, even when they 
pretend to be up and at it. They stand shivering on 
the brink, and have not the courage to plungein. Every 
day sends to the grave a number of obscure men, who, 
if they had had the courage to begin, would, in all 
probability, have gone great lengths in the career of 
well-doing. 

Professor Wilson, of Edinburgh, in teaching his stu- 
dents, always put foremost the sense of duty ; moreover, 
of duty in action. His lectures deeply influenced the 
characters of those who listened to him. Hesent them 
forth to fight the battle of life valiantly; like the old 
Danish hero—‘‘to dare nobly, to will strongly, and 
never to falter in the path of duty.” Such was his 
creed.” 

There is a great deal of trimming in the world, for the 
most part arising from the want of courage. When 
Luther said to Erasmus, ‘‘ You desire to walk upon 
eggs without crushing them, and among glasses without 
breaking them,” the timorous, hesitating Erasmus 
replied, ‘‘I will not be unfaithful to the cause of Christ, 
at least so far as the age will permit me.” Luther was 
of a very different character. ‘‘I will go to Worms 
though devils were combined against me as thick as 
the tiles upon the housetops.” Or like St: Paul, ‘‘I am 
ready, not only to be bound, but to die at Jerusalem.” 

Sir Alexander Barnes said, ‘‘ One trait of my charac- 
ter is thorough seriousness. I am indifferent about 
nothing that I undertake. In fact, if I undertake to do 
a thing, I cannot be indifferent.” This makes all the 
difference between a strong man and a weak man. 
The brave men are often killed, the talkers are left 
behind, the cowards run away. Deeds show what we 


%* When he was canvassing the members of the Town Council of 
Edinburgh for their votes, one of them said to him, *T wad like to 
gie ye ma vote, Mr. Wulson ; but I’m feared. They say ye dunna 
expect to be saved by grace.” “I don’t know much about that, 
Bailie ; but if I am not saved by grace, I am sure that my works 
won’t save me.” “ That'll do, that’ll do ; I’se gie you my vote.” 
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are, words only what we should be. Every moment 
of a working life may be a decisive victory. 

The Pessimists say that work, or the necessity for 
work, is the enemy of man. On the other hand, M. 
Caro says: ‘‘ An irresistible instinct carries man toward 
action, and through action toward some unforeseen 
pleasure, or expected happiness, or imposed duty. 
This irresistible instinct is nothing less than the instinct 
of life itself ; it explains and sums it up. In the very 
moment in which it develops the sentiment of being 
within us it measures the true worth of being... . 
There are the pure joys, which le in a long-sustained 
effort in the face of obstacles toward a triumphant 
end; of an energy first mistress of itself and then of 
life, whether in subduing the bad wills of men or in 
triumphing over the difficulties of science, or the re- 
sistances of art—of Work, in short, the true friend and 
consoler of man, which raises him above all his weak- 
nesses, purifies and ennobles him, saves him from 
vulgar temptation, and helps him to bear his burden 
through days of sadness, and before which even the 
deepest griefs give way for atime. In reality, when 
it has overcome the first weariness and distaste it may 
inspire. Work itself, apart from all results, is one of 
the most lively pleasures. To treat it, with the Pes- 
simists, as an enemy, is to misconceive the very idea of 
pleasure. For the workman to see his work growing 
under his hand or in his thought, to identify himself 
with it, as Aristotle said (Ethic iv. 7)—whether it be 
the laborer with his harvest, or the architect with his 
house, or the sculptor with his statue—whether it be 
a poem or a book, it matters not. 

‘“The joy of creation more than returns all the 
pains of labor; and, as the conscious labor against 
external obstacles is the first joy of awakening life, so 
the completed work is the most intense of pleasures, 
bringing to full birth in us the sense of personality, 
and consecrating our triumph, if only partial and mo- 
mentary, over nature. Such is the true character of 
effort or will in action.” * 


* “Le Pessimisme au XIX. Siécle.” Par E. Caro. Paris, 1877, 
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A man is a miracle of genius because he has been a 
miracle of labor. Strength can conquer circumstances. 
The principle of action is too powerful for any circum- 
stances to resist. It clears the way, and elevates itself 
above every object, above fortune and misfortune, 
good andevil. The joys that come to us in this world 
are but to strengthen us for some greater labor that is 
to succeed. Man’s wisdom appears in his actions; for 
every man is the son of his own work. Richter says 
that ‘‘good deeds ring clear through heaven like a 
bell.” 

Active and sympathetic contact with man in the. 
transactions of daily life is a better preparation for 
healthy, robust action than any amount of meditation 
and seclusion. What Swedenborg said about vowing 
poverty and retiring from the world in order to live 
more to heaven seems reasonable and true. ‘‘The 
life that leads to heaven,” he said, ‘‘is not a life of 
retirement from the world, but of act#on in the world. 
A life of charity, which consists in acting sincerely 
and justly in every enjoyment and work, in obedience 
to the divine law, is not difficult ; but a life of piety 
alone zs difficult, and it leads away from heaven as 
much as it is commonly believed to lead to it.” 

With many people religion is merely a matter of 
words. So far as words go, we do what we think 
right. But the words rarely lead to action, thought, 
and conduct, or to purity, goodness, and honesty. 
There is too much playing at religion, and too little of 
enthusiastic hard work. ‘There is a great deal of read- 
ing about religion; but true religion, embodied in 
human character and action, is more instructive than 
a thousand doctrinal volumes. Ifa man possesses not 
a living and strong will that leads the way to good, 
he will either become a plaything of sensual desires, 
or pass a life of shameless indolence. 

One of the greatest dangers that at present beset ie 
youth of England is laziness. Whatis called ‘‘ culture” 
amounts to little. It may be associated with the 
meanest moral character, abject servility to those in 
high places, and arrogance to the poor and lowly. 
The fast, idle youth believes nothing, venerates nothing, 
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hopes nothing ; no, not even the final triumph of good 
in human hearts. There are many Mr. Tootses in the 
world, saying ‘‘It’s all the same,” ‘‘It’s of no con- 
sequence.” It is not all the same, nor will it be all 
the same a hundred years hence. The life of each 
man tells upon the whole life of society. Each man 
has his special duty to perform, his special work to do. 
If he does it not, he himself suffers, and others suffer 
through him. His idleness infects others, and prop- 
agates a bad example. A useless life is only an early 
death. 

There is far too much croaking among young men. 
Instead of setting to work upon the thing they dream 
of, they utter querulous complaints which lead to 
no action. This defect was noted by Dr. Channing, 
who lamented that so many of our young men should 
grow up in a school of despair. Is life worth living? 
Certainly not, if it be wasted in idleness. Even read- 
ing is often regarded as a mental dissipation. It is 
only a cultivated apathy. Hence you find so many 
grumbling, indifferent, d/asé youths, their minds pol- 
ished into a sort of intellectual keenness and clever- 
ness, breaking out into sarcasm upon the acts of others, 
but doing nothing themselves. They sneer at earnest- 
ness of character. A lamentable indifference possesses 
these intellectual vagrants. Their souls, if they are 
conscious of possessing them, are blown about by 
every passing wind. They understand without be- 
lieving. The thoughts which such minds receive pro- 
duce no acts. ‘They hold no principles or convictions. 
The religious element is ignored. Their creed is 
nothing, out of which nothing comes; no aspirations 
after the higher life, no yearnings after noble ideas or 
a still nobler character. And yet we have plenty of 
intellect, but no faith; plenty of knowledge, but no 
wisdom ; plenty of ‘‘culture,” but no loving-kindness. 
A nation may possess refinement, and possess nothing 
else. Knowledge and wisdom, so far from being one, 
have often no connection with each other. It may be 
doubted erudition tends to promote wisdom or good- 
ness. Fénelon says it is better to be a good living 
book than to love good books. A multifarious read- 
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ing may please, but does not feed the mind. St. An- 
selm said that ‘‘God often works more by the life of 
the illiterate, seeking the things which are God’s, than 
by the ability of the learned seeking the things that 
are their own.” 

Here is the portrait which a great French writer has 
drawn of his contemporaries : ‘‘ What do you perceive 
on all sides but a profound indifference as to creeds 
and duties, with an ardor for pleasure and for gold, 
which can procure everything you desire? Every- 
thing can be bought—conscience, honor, religion, 
opinions, dignities, power, consideration, respect it- 
self; vast shipwrecks of all truths and of all virtues! 
All philosophical theories, all the doctrines of impiety, 
have dissolved themselves and disappeared in the de- 
vouring system of indifference, the actual tomb of the 
understanding, into which it goes down alone, naked, 
equally stripped of truth and error; an empty sepul- 
chre, where one cannot find even bones.” 

We are, however, to be redeemed by ‘‘ Culture.” 
This is a new word,* of German origin. Many wor- 
ship ‘‘culture.” It is their only religion. It is in- 
tellectual cynicism and scepticism, with a varnish of 
refinement. The persons who profess it live in an 
atmosphere of exquisite superiority, like that repre- 
sented by Moliére in ‘‘Les Precieuse? Ridicules.”’ 
Nil admirart is their motto. They sneer at the old- 
fashioned virtues of industry and self-denial, energy 
and self-help. Theirs isa mere creed of chilling ne- 
gations, in which there is nothing to admire, nothing 
to hope for. They are sceptics in everything, doing 
no work themselves, but denying the works of others. 
They believe in nothing except in themselves. They 
are their own little gods. 


* Another curious word has come up of late—that of Phzlistine. 
‘Mr. Leslie Stephen says that it is a term of abuse given by prigs to 
the rest of their species. Schopenhauer gives another definition. ‘A 
Philistine,” he says, ‘‘has no spiritual wants, and it follows that he can 
have no spiritual pleasures, for the saying is true, ‘‘Il n’est de vrais 
plaisirs, qu’avec de vrais besoins, no longing for science or insight for its 
own sake. No enjoyment of art can animate his drear existence. His 
pleasures are sensual. The end of his life is to add to the number of his 
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Goethe was the inventor of gevs/ or culture. But the 
poems of Goethe bring forth no deeds like those of 
Schiller. The works of Goethe are childless. He was 
a man who traded in the loves of women—women 
whom he had attached to him by his powers of fasci- 
nation. ‘‘When he had no woman in his heart,” says 
his latest biographer, ‘‘he was like a dissecting sur- 
geon without a subject. He said of Balzac, that each 
of his best novels seemed dug out of a suffering 
woman’s heart. Balzac might have returned the com- 
pliment. In reference to his early fondness for natural 
history, Goethe says, ‘I remember that when a child 
I pulled flowers to pieces to see how the petals were 
inserted into the calyx, or even plucked birds to 
observe how the feathers were inserted in the wings.’ 
Bettina remarked to Lord Houghton that he treated 
women in much the same fashion. All his loves, high 
and low, were subjected to this kind of vivisection. 
His powers of fascination were extraordinary ; and if, 
for the purposes of art, he wanted a display of strong 
emotion, he deepened the passion without scruple or 
compunction—like the painter engaged on a picture of 
Christ on the Cross, who, to produce the required ex- 
pression of physical agony in the model, thrust a spear 
into his side. The capacity for minute observations, 
under such circumstances, implies comparative cold- 
ness; and we can fancy Goethe, like the hero in 
“L’Homme Blasé,’ marking with finger on pulse, when 
the required degree of excitement had been reached, 
and taking good care to stop short of fever heat... . 
Goethe tells us frankly that he turned everything in 
the way of adventure or love affair to account; and 
that he regarded all that befel him with his female 
acquaintance from the esthetic point of view, and found 
that the most instructive palliative for a mishap or a 
disappointment was to write about it.’’* 

Oh, the vain pride of mere intellectual ability! how 
worthless, how contemptible, when contrasted with 
the riches of the heart! What is the understanding of 
the hard dry capacity of the brain and body? A mere 


* “Goethe,” by A. Hayward, Q. C. 
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dead skeleton of opinions, a few dry bones tied up 
together, if there be not a soul to add moisture and 
life, substance and reality, truth and joy. Every one 
will remember the modest saying of Newton—perhaps 
the greatest man who ever lived—the discoverer of 
the method of Fluxions, the theory of universal gravi- 
tation, and the decomposition of light—that he felt 
himself but as a child playing by the seashore, while 
the immense ocean of truth lay all unexplored before 
him! Have we any philosophers who will make such 
a confession now ? 

‘“There are truths,” said the Count de Maistre, 
‘which man can only attain by the spirit of his heart. 
A good man is often astonished to find persons of great 
ability resist proofs which appear clear to him. These 
persons are deficient in a certain faculty ; that is the 
true meaning. When the cleverest man does not 
possess a sense of religion, we cannot only not con- 
quer him, but we have not even the means of making 
him understand us.” Again, Sir Humphry Davy said, 
‘Reason is often a dead weight in life, destroying 
feeling, and substituting for principle only calculation 
and caution.” 

But the widest field of duty lies outside the line of 
literature and books. Men are social beings more 
than intellectual creatures. The best part of human 
cultivation is derived from social contact; hence 
courtesy, self-respect, mutual toleration, and self-sacri- 
fice for the good of others. Experience of men is 
wider than literature. Life is a book which lasts one’s 
lifetime, but it requires wisdom to understand its diffi- 
cult pages. 

‘In our days,” says Lady Verney, ‘‘there is an in- 
dissoluble connection between the ideas of cultivation 
and reading and writing. It is now only the ignorant 
and stupid who cannot do both. But fifty years ago 
books, except in the highest education, were the ex- 
ception, and very clever men and women thought out 
their own thoughts, with very little assistance from 
anything beyond the Testament. Even among the 
upper classes reading was not very common among 
women. ‘My grandmother could hardly spell when 
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she wrote, and she read nothing but her Zvre d’heures,' 
said a Frenchman who was well able to judge, ‘but 
she was far more worthy and wise than women are 
now. 

In the old times boys had duty placed before them 
as an incentive. To fail was to disgrace one’s self, 
and to succeed was merely to do one’s duty. ‘As 
for the dream,” said Hugh Miller, ‘‘that there is to 
be some extraordinary elevation of the general platform 
of the human race achieved by means of education, 
it is simply the hallucination of the age—the world’s 
present alchemical expedient for converting farthings 
into guineas, sheerly by dint of scouring.” 

After all, the best school of discipline is home. 
Family life is God’s own method of training the young. 
And homes are very much as women make them. 
‘The hope of France,” said the late Bishop of Orleans, 
‘(is in her mothers.” It is the same with England. 
But alas! we are distracted by the outcries of women 
who protest against their womanhood, and wildly 
strain to throw off their most lovable characteristics. 
They want power—political power, and yet the world 
is entirely what their home influence has made it. 
They believe in the potentiality of votes, and desire to 
be ‘‘enfranchised.” But do they really believe that 
the world would be better than it is if they had the 
privilege of giving a vote once in three or five years 
for a parliamentary representative? St. Paul gave 
the palm tc the women who were stayers and workers 
at home, for he recognized that home is the crystal of 
society, and that domestic love and duty are the best 
security for all that is most dear to us on earth. 

A recent writer, after describing the qualities which 
ought to characterize a woman’s nature, says, ‘‘One 
might almost fear, seeing how the women of to-day 
are lightly stirred up to run after some new fashion of 
faith or of works, that heaven is not so near to them 
as it was to their mothers and grandmothers ; that 
religion is a feebler power with them ; that their hearts 
are empty of all secure trust and high faith in the 
beneficence of God’s ordinations.” The writer is her- 
self a woman. 
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Before the recent Franco-Prussian war Baron Stoffel 
was deputed to report upon the state of opinion and 
morals in Prussia, as compared with France. In the 
course of his remarks he says, ‘‘ Discipline in the army 
depends on the discipline of society and private 
-families. The young men in Prussia are trained to 
general obedience, to respect authority, and, above 
all, to do their duty. But how can this discipline exist 
in the French army when it does not exist in French 
families. Moreover, look beyond the family circle, at 
lycées, schools, colleges, etc.—is anything done to 
develop among the children respect for their parents, 
regard for duty, obedience to authority and the law, 
and, above all, belief in God? Nothing, or next to 
nothing! The consequence is, that every year we 
introduce into the army a contingent of young men 
who, for the most part, are entirely devoid of religious 
principles and sound morality, and who, from their 
childhood, have been used to obey no one, to discuss 
everything, and to respect nothing. And yet there are 
people who pretend that all at once we can, as soon as 
they get into the army, inure to discipline these un- 
disciplined and unprincipled youths. These people do 
not suspect that discipline in the army is nothing but 
discipline in private life—that is, sense of duty, obe- 
dience to appointed superiors, respect for the princi- 
ples of authority and established institutions. . . 
Artificial discipline once established may last a little 
time under the pressure of circumstances ; but be sure 
that it will vanish into thin air the moment it is put to 
the real test.” It need scarcely be said that in these 
words Baron Stoffel proved a true prophet. 

Can it be that we are undergoing the same process 
in England ; that the ever-extending tide of democracy 
is bearing down the best fruits of domestic discipline 
and moral character? We are a very vain-glorious 
people. We boast of our wealth, our power, our re- 
sources, our naval and military strength, and our com- 
mercial superiority. Yet all these may depart from 
us in a few years, and we may remain, like Holland, a 
rich and a comparatively powerless people. The nation 
depends upon the individuals who compose it ; and no 
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nation can ever be distinguished for morality, duty, 
adherence to the rules of honor and justice, whose 
citizens, individually and collectively, do not possess 
the same traits. 

Lord Derby observed in one of his recent speeches : 
‘An accomplished nobleman said to me the other day 
that he thought England had steadily declined in those 
qualities that make up the force and strength of national 
character since the day of Waterloo; and though he 
did not say so in words, yet from his manner and tone 
I inferred that he thought it was too late to hope for a 
recovery ; that the deluge was coming, and that happy 
were they who had almost lived their lives, and would 
not survive to see the catastrophe. Of course it is 
possible that such a catastrophe may come; and, 
given certain conditions, it is certain that it wll 
come.” 

This is a serious word of warning. Is the deluge 
really to come, as it did in France a hundred years ago? 
The late Dr. Norman Macleod said, ‘‘The confusion 
that exists at this moment, which began soon after the 
war of ’15, and is as eventful as the Reformation, is 
most oppressive. On the one hand there is a breaking 
up of the old forms of thought about everything— 
social, political, scientific, philosophic, theological. In 
spite of much foolish conceit and sense of power on the 
part of those who guide the battering rams against the 
old wall, there is, on the part of many more, a great 
sense of the paramount importance of truth and duty ; 
which, if rightly considered, would but express faith in 
God, who is ever on the side of truth. ... As for 
Scotland, the church of the future is not here. We 
ignore great world questions. We squabble like fish- 
women over skate and turbot !” 

What spectacle can be sadder than to see men, and 
even women, passing their lives in theorizing and 
gossiping over the great principles which their fore- 
fathers really believed ; and by believing which, they 
secured for their generation the gifts of faith, of good- 
ness, and of well-doing? There are two thoughts 
which, if once admitted to the mind, change our whole 
course of life—the belief that this world is but the ves- 
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tibule of an endless state of being, and the thought of 
Him in whom man lives here, or shall live hereafter. 
We each have the choice of following good or following 
evil. Who shall say which shall prove the mightier? 
It depends upon ourselves—on our awakened conscience 
and enlightened will. Troubles and sorrows may nave 
to be encountered in performing our various duties. 
But these have to be done, and done cheerfully, because 
it is the will of God. Good actions give strength to 
ourselves, and inspire good actions in others. They 
prove treasures guarded for the doer’s need. Let us 
therefore strengthen our mind, and brace up our soul, 
and prepare our heart for the future. The race is for 
life. 
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CHAPTER III. 


HONEST Y—ERUT Ee 


There is na workemen 
That can bothe worken well and hastilie. 
This must be done at leisure parfaitlie.—-CHAUCER, 


Gold thou may’st safely touch, but if it stick 
Unto thy hands, it woundeth to the quick. 
GEORGE HERBERT. 


The honest man, though e’er so poor, 
Is king o’ men for a’ that.—BURNS. 


Ne quittez jamais le chemin de la vertu et de l’honneur; c’est le seul 
moyen d’étre heureux.—BUFFON, 


Honesty and truthfulness go well together. Honesty 
is truth, and truth is honesty. Truth alone may not 
constitute a great man, but it is the most important 
element of a great character. It gives security to those 
who employ him, and confidence to those who serve 
under him. Truth is the essence of principle, integrity, 
and independence. It is the primary need of every 
man. Absolute veracity is more needed now than at 
any former period in our history. 

Lying, common though it be, is denounced even by 
the liar himself. He protests that he is speaking the 
truth, for he knows that truth is universally respected, 
while lying is universally condemned. Lying is not 
only dishonest, but cowardly. ‘‘ Dare to be true,” said 
George Herbert; ‘‘ nothing can ever need a lie.” The 
most mischievous liars are those who keep on the verge 
of truth. They have not the courage to speak out the 
fact, but go round about it, and tell what is really 
untrue. A lie which is half the truth is the worst of lies. 

There is a duplicity of life which is quite as bad as 
verbal falsehood. Actions have as plain a voice as 
words. ‘The mean man is false to his profession. He 
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evades the truth that he professes to believe. He plays 
at double dealing. He wants sincerity and veracity. 
The sincere man speaks as he thinks, believes as he 
pretends to believe, acts as he professes to act, and 
performs as he promises. 

‘Other forms of practical contradiction are com- 
mon,” says Mr. Spurgeon; ‘‘some are intolerantly 
liberal ; others are ferocious advocates for peace, or 
intemperateon intemperance, Wehaveknown pleaders 
for generosity who were themselves miserably stingy. 
We have heard of persons who have been wonderful 
sticklers for ‘the truth—meaning thereby a certain 
form of doctrine—and yet they have not regarded the 
truth in matters of buying and selling, or with regard 
to the reputations of their neighbors, or the incidents 
of domestic life.” * 

Lying is one of the most common and conventional 
of vices. It prevails in what is called ‘‘Society.” ot 
at home is the fashionable mode of reply to a visitor. 
Lying is supposed to be so necessary to carry on 
human affairs that it is tacitly agreed to. One lie may 
be considered harmless, another slight, another unin- 
tended. Little lies are common. However tolerated, 
lying is more or less loathsome to every pure-minded 
man or woman. ‘‘ Lies,” says Ruskin, ‘‘ may be light 
and accidental, but they are an ugly soot from the 
smoke of the pit, and it is better that our hearts should 
be swept clean of them, without our care as to which 
is largest or blackest.” 

‘‘Lying abroad for the benefit of one’s country” 
used to be the maxim of the diplomatist. Yet a man 
should care more for his word than for his life. When 
Regulus was sent by the Carthaginians, whose prisoner 
he was, to Rome, with a convoy of ambassadors to 
sue for peace, it was under the condition that he 
should return to his prison if peace were not affected. 
He took the oath, and swore that he would come 
back. 

When he appeared at Rome he urged the senators to 
persevere in the war, and not to agree to the exchange 


*“The Bible and the Newspaper,” 1878. 
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of prisoners. That involved his return to captivity at 
Carthage. The senators, and even the chief priest, 
held that as his oath had been wrested from him by 
force, he was not bound to go. ‘‘ Have you resolved 
to dishonor me?” asked Regulus. ‘‘I am not igno- 
rant that death and tortures are preparing for me; but 
what are these to the shame of an infamous action, or 
the wounds of a guilty mind? Slave as lam to Car- 
thage, I have still the spiritofa Roman. I have sworn 
to return. It is my duty to go. Let the gods take 
care of the rest.” Regulus returned to Carthage, and 
died under torture. 

‘‘Let him that would live well,” said Plato, ‘‘ attain 
to truth, and then, and not before, he will cease from 
sorrow.” Let us also cite a passage from the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius: ‘‘He who acts unjustly acts im- 
piously ; for since the universal nature has made 
rational animals for the sake of one another, to help 
one another according to their deserts, but in no way 
to injure one another, he who transgresses his will is 
clearly guilty of impiety toward the highest divinity. 
And he, too, that lies is guilty of impiety to the same 
divinity, from the universal nature of all things that 
are; and all things that are have a relation to all things 
that come into existence. And further, this universal 
nature is named Truth, and is the prime cause of all 
things that are true. He, then, who lies intentionally 
is guilty of impiety, inasmuch, as he acts unjustly by 
deceiving ; and he also who lies unintentionally, inas- 
much as he is at variance with the universal nature, 
and inasmuch as he disturbs the order by fighting 
against the nature of the world; for he fights against 
it who is moved of himself to that which is contrary to 
truth, for he has received powers from nature, through 
the neglect of which he is not able now to distinguish 
falsehood from truth. And, indeed, he who pursues 
pleasure as good, and avoids pain as evil, is guilty of 
impiety.” * 

Truth and honesty show themselves in various ways. 
They characterize the men of just dealing, the faithful 


* “Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus.” Translated by 
George Long, M. A., pp. 144-5. 
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men of business, the men who will not deceive you to 
- their own advantage. Honesty is the plainest and 
humblest manifestation of the principle of truth. Full 
measures, just weights, true samples, full service, strict 
fulfilment of engagements, are all indispensable to men 
of character. 

Take a common case. Sam Foote had reason to 
complain of the shortness of the beer served to him at 
dinner. He called the landlord, and said to him, 
‘Pray, sir, how many butts of beer do you draw in a 
month?” ‘‘Ten, sir,’ replied the publican. ‘‘ And 
would you like to draw eleven if you could?” ‘‘Cer- 
tainly, sir.” ‘‘Then I will tell you how,” said Foote ; 
‘<fill_ your measure!” 

But the case goes farther than this. We complain of 
short weights and adulteration of goods. We buy one 
thing and get another. But goods must sell ; 1f with a 
profit, so much the better. If the dealer is found out, 
the customer goes elsewhere. M. Le Play, when he 
visited England many years ago, observed with great 
pleasure the commercial probity of English manufact- 
urers. ‘‘ They display,” he said, ‘‘a scrupulous exact- 
itude in the quantity and quality of their foreign con- 
signments.” 

Could he say the same now? Have we not heard 
in public courts of the depreciation of our manufact- 
ures—of cotton loaded with china clay, starch, mag- 
nesium, and zinc? We have seen the loading, and 
therefore know what itis. The cotton becomes mil- 
dewed, discolored, and therefore unsalable. The mil- 
dew is a fungoid which, when developed by moisture, 
lives and grows upon the starch. China was one of 
the many marts for English-made cotton. But when 
the mildew appeared, the trade vanished. 

There is a Chinese proverb to the effect that ‘‘the 
conjuror does not deceive the man who beats the gong 
for him.” The Chinaman is as great a deceiver as we 
are. He puts iron filings into his tea, and water into 
his silk. He is therefore quite awake to the deceptions 
of others. ‘‘The consequence is,” says the British 
Consul at Cheefoo, ‘‘that our textiles have got a bad 
name, and their place is being supplied by Ameri- 
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can manufacturers. American drills, though forty per 
cent. dearer, are driving English drills out of the 
market.” We are no longer trusted. The English 
brand used to be a guarantee of honesty. It is so no 
longer. 

It is the same in India. The English cotton won’t 
wash. When the clay and starch are rinsed out, it be- 
comesarag. The Indians grow cotton. The Indians 
are clever workmen, with ingenious, subtle fingers. 
They can spin an even thread as well as the work- 
women of Manchester. Capital has accumulated in 
India; mills have been built; and the Indians now 
manufacture for themselves. 

All this is well known in the manufacturing districts. 
It is spoken of at public meetings. Sizing, and starch- 
ing, and loading cotton cloth with china clay, is known 
everywhere. Mr. Meller, M.P., denounced the decep- 
tion of the adulterating manufacturers. They seem to 
believe that the consuming inhabitants of the globe 
are all fools excepting themselves. He mentioned the 
case of an engineer who, in crossing the Indian Ocean, 
was decorating his turban with muslin. ‘‘Is that Eng- 
lish?” he was asked. ‘‘No; it is from Switzerland. 
The English makes my fingers stick: it is gummy.” 
This is how we are losing our trade. This is how we 
are encountering bad times. 

American cotton goods sell in London, Manchester, 
and elsewhere at a fair profit. Indian cotton goods 
sell in China and Australia, though Bombay twist sells 
at a higher price than English yarns. The local cotton 
manufacture of India is now equal to the whole home 
and foreign production of Manchester. Is not this a 
startling fact? We are now giving our artisans tech- 
nical education. What willtechnical education do 
against wholesale cheating and lying? A young 
woman buys a reel of cotton marked 250 yards. When 
she works it out with her skin and bone she finds it to 
contain only 175 yards. What can she think of the 
truthfulness of her countrymen? 

The deterioration of the standard of public men, of 
public morality, and of political principles, is unde 
niable. When the late Baron Dupin visited England, 
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about sixty years ago, he observed with admiration the 
courage, the intelligence, and the activity of our com- 
mercial men. ‘‘It is not alone the courage, the intelli- 
gence, the activity of the manufacturer or merchant 
which maintain the superiority of the productions and 
commerce of their country ; it is far more their wisdom, 
their economy and, above all, their probity. If ever, in 
the British Islands, the useful citizen should lose these 
virtues, we may be sure that for England, as well as for 
any other country, notwithstanding the protection of 
the most formidable navy, notwithstanding the fore- 
sight and activity of diplomacy the most extended, and 
of political science the most profound, the vessels of 
a degenerate commerce, repulsed from every shore, 
would speedily disappear from those seas whose sur- 
face they now cover with the treasures of the universe, 
bartered for the treasures of the industry of the Three 
Kingdoms.” * 

The excuse, no doubt, is the keenness of competi 
tion, and the obstacles which the Government throws 
in the way of freedom of production. The manufact- 
urer is bound hand and foot by restrictive laws. Some 
of these are excellent; for instance, the law which 
emancipated women and children from working in coal- 
pits, and the law which shortened the hours of labor. 
But it seems that the Factory laws have gone too far. 
Mr. Kitson recently said at Leeds that through the 
action of the Factory Acts several industries of the 
country had been already all but extinguished. Belgium 
was introducing into this country small sizes of rods in 
iron and steel, because boys could be employed in their 
production. All the small engines, which were at one 
time an important branch of English trade, are now 
made in France and Belgium. He pointed out that by 
this means Parliament was extinguishing sundry trades 
in this country, and then injustice was added by mak- 
ing these trades pay the cost of their own extinction. 
Another speaker at the meeting said that his firm im- 
ported iron castings from Belgium, because they could 
get them more cheaply than in England, although 


* “The Commercial Power of Great Britain” vol. i. Introduce: 
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their works were surrounded by all the mills of 
Lancashire. : 

The employer is not only grievously hindered by the 
law ; he is still more grievously hindered by strikes. 
When trade seems to improve, the men turn out and 
strike for more wages. Mills are closed, iron-furnaces 
are damped out, building ceases, and everything is at 
a standstill. We throw our means and opportunities 
away ; and the foreigner thrives upon our recklessness. 
It is more than unfortunate—it is ruinous—that work- 
men should consider their employers as their born 
enemies. 

But what of the quality of the work done by the 
workmen? Time was when men threw their heart and 
soul into their work—when they took pride in the 
quality of their work—in doing that which Chaucer 
describes at the head of this chapter—work ‘‘must be 
done at leisure, parfaitlie.” But what have we now ? 
Work done scampingly—without skill, without con- 
science, without industry. Because of this, tunnels 
fall in, iron bridges give way, and buildings tumble 
down. Houses are left half-finished, drains are left 
untrapped, and disease spreads abroad. Oh, careless, 
thoughtless British workman! What lives you have 
taken, what families you have made desolate! So that 
your work is done, you care not how itis done. You 
have not put your best into it; you have not put your- 
self into it. The work is done anyhow, so that it may 
pass muster. All this is dishonest and dishonorable. 
Poor British workman! It is not altogether your own 
fault. You have been brought up without knowledge. 
You have been educated without sympathy. You 
thought the world was against you, while it has often 
sympathized with you. 

All bad work is lying. Itis thoroughly dishonest. 
You pay for havinga work done well; it is done badly 
and dishonestly. It may be varnished over with a fair 
show of sufficiency, but the sin is not discovered until 
it is too late. So long as these things continue, it is in 
vain to talk of the dignity of labor, or of the social 
value of the so-called working man. There can be no 
dignity of labor where there is no truthfulness of work, 
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‘Dignity does not consist in hollowness and in light- 
handedness, but in substantiality and in strength. If 
there be flimsiness and superficiality of all kinds ap- 
parent in the work of the present day more than in the 
work of our forefathers, whence comes it? From 
eagerness and competition, and the haste to be rich.” * 

Even the Polynesians have found us out. When 

Bishop Patteson was voyaging among the South Sea 
Islands on his mission of mercy, he found that the 
natives refused to buy our goods. ‘‘A mere Brum- 
magem article,” he said, ‘‘that won’t stand wear, is 
quite valueless in their eyes. Whatever is given to 
them, be it cheap or dear, though it cost but a shilling, 
must be good of its kind. For example, a rough- 
handled, single-bladed knife, bought for a shilling, they 
fully appreciate ; but a knife with half a dozen blades 
they would almost throw away.” So Dr. Livingstone 
found that the natives of Africa refused to buy English 
iron, because it was ‘‘ rotten.” 
- Socrates explained how useful and excellent a thing 
it was that a man should resolve on perfection in his 
own line, so that, if he be a carpenter, he will be the 
best possible carpenter ; or if a statesman, that he will 
be the best possible statesman. It is by such means 
that true success is achieved. Such a carpenter, 
Socrates said, would win the wreath of carpentering, 
though it was only of shavings. 

Take the case of Wedgewood, who had the spirit of 
the true worker. Though risen from the ranks, he was 
never satisfied until he had done his best. He looked 
especially to the quality of his work, to the purposes it 
would serve, and to the appreciation of it by others. 
This was the source of his power and success. He 
would tolerate no inferior work. If it did not come up 
‘to his idea of what it should be, he would take up his 
stick, break the vessel, and throw it away, saying, 
‘*This won't do for Josiah Wedgewood !” 

Of course he took the greatest care to insure perfec- 
tion, as regarded geometrical proportions, glaze, form, 
and ornament. He pulled down kiln after kiln to effect 


* F. R. Conder, C. E., in Good Words.” 
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some necessary improvement. He learned perfection 
through repeated failures. He invented and improved 
almost every tool used in his works. He passed much 
of his time at the bench beside his workmen, instruct- 
ing them individually. How he succeeded his works 
will show. 

Another instance of true honesty and courage may 
be mentioned in the case of a great contractor. We 
mean Thomas Brassey. Even when scamping was 
common, he was always true to his word and work. 
The Barentin viaduct of twenty-seven arches was 
nearly completed, when, loaded with wet after a heavy 
fall of rain, the whole building tumbled down. The 
casualty involved a loss of £30,000. The contractor 
was neither morally nor legally responsible. He had 
repeatedly protested against the material used in the 
structure, and the French lawyers maintained that his 
protest freed him from liability. But Mr. Brassey was 
of a different opinion. He had contracted, he said, to 
make and maintain the road, and no law should pre- 
vent him from being as good as his word. The viaduct 
was rebuilt at Mr. Brassey’s cost. His life is one of 
the highest examples we can offer to this generation. 

We have had good times and bad times ; but the result 
isalwaysthesame. We take little thought of the future. 
We only economize when we have no more money 
to spend upon selfish gratifications. An employer at 
Bradford recently said, ‘‘Some five or six years ago we 
were in a state of great commercial prosperity. It 
almost carried the trading classes offtheir heads. Every- 
body was becoming rapidly rich, and so bent were 
they on amassing money that they seemed to think 
there would be no end to it. The working classes 
joined in the prosperity, and they lost their heads as 
well as those above them. They struck for higher 
wages, and for a time they got what they desired. 
They limited production, and urged that the fewer 
hours they worked the more money they would get for 
their labor, and the better they would be off. But then 
came the period of depression, and no efforts of strikes 
or unions could stave it off.” He urged upon the work- 
men that if they wished to see a return to better times 
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they must honestly and faithfully do their duty, and 
alter their present manner of doing slippery work, and 
doing as little as possible for their money. 

At a conference of working men in Edinburgh one of 
the speakers upheld the advantages of strikes. ‘‘My 
theory is,” he said, ‘‘ work as little as you possibly can, 
and get as high a wage as you possibly can.” This 
theory, if worked out, would produce the entire de- 
moralization of labor; it would make it idle, inefficient, 
and disloyal. Another speaker took an opposite view. 
He said ‘‘the existence of unions for the purpose of 
striking was immoral in the extreme. The other day 
he was going along a street in Edinburgh when he met 
aman walking very slowly and easily along. <A boy 
passing said to him, ‘You're taking it very easy the 
day.’ ‘It’s my master’s time,’ said the man. The 
man,” he added, “had the idea forced into him that by 
the striking system the master’s injury was their ben- 
efit ; and the effect of the whole system was, that a piece 
of work well done could not be got.” 

It would be well if the working men could be got to 
see the position in which they actually stand. They 
are now competing with the working men all over the 
Continent and in America. It used to be supposed that 
the superiority of English labor would overcome all 
foreign competition. Whatever it may have once been, 
this is now an utter fallacy. The foreigners have all 
the advantages of our best machinery, with the latest 
improvements. They now manufacture machines for 
themselves. They have learned to work as fast and as 
well as English operatives. They work on Sunday and 
_ Saturday alike. In France they work 72 hours a week, 
while in this country they work only 56 hours a week. 
And the wages of the foreign artisans are about 25 per 
cent. less than those in England. The English work 
turned out is not so good and honest as that of France. 
How can we maintain competition in the face of these 
facts? The French and German cotton manufactures 
come into England free, while ours cannot get into 
French and German ports without high prohibitive 
duties. We have lost the monopoly of the trade which 
we once possessed, and it is not likely that we can ever 
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regain it. Our cotton trade will soon be confined to 
home supply ; and if the articles are not made good 
and cheap, they will be driven out of use by the French 
and American fabrics. It will be the same with every 
other product. 

Mr. Holyoake spoke in the right spirit when he re- 
buked the mistakes of unionism, and expressed his 
opinion—no doubt that of the ée of the working 
classes—as to the duty of sympathy and sincerity be- 
tween master and man. ‘‘ Recalling to my recollec- 
tion,” he said, ‘‘fourteen years’ experience as a work- 
man, I say now that were I secured wages for eight 
hours’ daily labor, which would supply a moderate 
competence before the strength of life was spent, and 
was I left at liberty to produce the best, work I could, 
so that my pride and taste and character should be in 
my handicraft, and I had a reasonable assurance of 
continuing in my situation while I discharged my duties 
in good faith, I should now prefer that state to any 
other. I should be the friend of the master ; his fame 
would be my pride, his interests mine. He would have 
the care and the profit which is the honest due of care, 
and I should have content and leisure for learning and 
study.” 

This nation, no doubt, possesses the best material in 
the world. We have men who are willing to work and 
able to work. But we want good work, not scamped 
work. We have strikers against receiving low wages; 
but we have no strikers against doing bad work. It is 
better work, not longer hours, that is wanted. It is 
dishonest and insincere labor that is discrediting En- 
glish articles in all of the great markets of the world. 
‘‘Work,” again says Mr. Holyoake, ‘‘has small pleas- 
ure, because it has little pride. It ought to be impos- 
sible for employers to find men who will execute shabby 
work. It is a sort of crime against the honor of in- 
dustry, a fraud by connivance upon the purchaser. 
Nothing shows more plainly the state of honor in artisan- 
ship than the fact that we have all sorts of trade unions 
to come to the support of a man who refuses low wages, 
but not one union professedly to succor a man who re- 
fuses to do dishonest work.” Let such a system con- 
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tinue, and all the science and art schools in the world 
could not maintain England as a great commercial 
country. 

The same cry comes to us from America. The truth 
of the proverbial saying, ‘‘There is no God west of the 
Missouri,” is everywhere manifest. The almighty 
dollar is the true divinity, and its worship is universal. 
A Sacramento paper says that ‘‘Americans are a 
money-loving and money-making people. They have 
no queen or aristocracy to rule them ; their aristocracy 
is money. The lust of wealth over-rides every other 
consideration. Fraud in trade is the rule instead of the 
exception. We poison our provisions with adulteration. 
We even poison our drugs with cheaper materials. We 
sell shoddy for wool. We sell veneering for solid wood. 
We build wretched sheds of bad brick and bad mortar 
and green wood, and call them houses. We rob and 
cheat each other all round, and in every trade and busi- 
ness, and we are all so bent on making money that we 
have not time to protest against even the more pal- 
pable frauds, but console ourselves by going forth and 
swindling somebody else. We pay a very heavy price 
for our national idiosyncrasy. We are rapidly destroy- 
ing our national sense of honesty and integrity. In 
those benighted and slavish countries which are ruled 
by monarchs they contrive to live a great deal cheaper 
and a good deal better than we can. There fraud is 
regarded as criminal, and the impostor, when detected, 
is punished severely. But those are old fogy countries, 
who know nothing about liberty. They have no 
Fourth of July, no Wall Street, no codfish or shoddy 
aristocracies. They do not recognize the fact that the 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness (which 
means money), entitles every man to cheat his neigh- 
bors, and bars redress.” 

Strange to say, the Americans are beginning to think 
that the badness of work, and the unwillingness to do 
good work, is, to a certain extent, the outcome of the 
common school system. Everybody is so well educated 
that he is above doing manual labor. There are no 
American apprentices, and no American servants. We 
do not speak without authority. A writer in Scribner's 
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Monthly says ‘‘ that the Americans make a god of their 
common school system. It is treason to speak a word 
against it. A man is regarded as a foe to education 
who expresses any doubt of the value ofit. But we 
may as well open our eyes to the fact that in preparing 
men for the work of life, especially for that work de- 
pending on manual skill, it is a hindrance anda failure. 
It is mere smatter, veneering, and cram.” 

The writer of the article says that the old system of 
apprenticeship has grown almost entirely into disuse. 
The boys are at school, and cannot be apprenticed to 
a trade. Hence most mechanical work is done by 
foreigners. The lad who has made a successful begin- 
ning of the cultivation of his intellect does not like the 
idea of getting a living by the skilful use of his hands 
in the common employment of life. He has no taste 
for bodily labor. He gets some light employment, or 
tries to live upon his wits. * 


“Under a spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands.” 


So said Longfellow. The village smithy stands there 


no longer. When General Armstrong, of the colored 


college of Hampton, went to the North in search of 
blacksmiths, he found no Americans toengage. Every 
blacksmith was an Irishman. And in the next gener- 


* “Tf it is asked why there is not a universal effort made for the 
restoration of the apprentice system, we reply that there is a very 
ugly lion in the way. A piano-maker complained that he could not 
get men enough to do his work, the reason being that his men be- 
longed to a Society that had taken upon itself to regulate the num 
ber of apprentices that he could be permitted to instruct in the busi- 
ness. They had limited the number to ove, who was utterly insuffi- 
cient to supply the demand, and the master was powerless. There 
was no other way open to him but to import his workmen, already 
instructed, from abroad. In brief, there is a conspiracy among 
Society men all over the country to keep American boys out of the 
useful trades, and industrial education is thus under the ban of an 
outrageous system, which ought to be put down by the strong hand 
of the law. It is thus seen that, while the common school naturally 
turns the great multitudes of its attendants away from manual em- 
ployments, those who still feel inclined to enter upon them have no 
freedom to do so, because a great army of Society men stand firmly 
in the way, overruling employers and employed alike.”—Scribner’s 
Monthly Illustrated Magazine for March, 1880. 
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ation of Irishmen every boy will be so well educated 
that he will not put his hands to any bodily labor. A 
New York clergyman possessing a large family (to 
correct this spreading influence) recently declared from 
his pulpit that he intended that every lad of his family 
should learn some mechanical employment, by which, 
on an emergency, he might get a living. Rich and 
poor shouid alike be taught to work, skilfully if pos- 
sibie ; for it is quite as likely that the rich will become 
poor as that some of the poor will become rich; and 
that is a poor education which fails to prepare a man 
to take care of himself and his dependants throughout 
life. 

We have lately been complaining of the badness of 
trade, but has not much of it happened through our own 
misdoing? In the arithmetic of the counting-house two 
and two do not always make four. How many tricks 
are resorted to—in which honesty forms no part—for 
making money faster than others! Instead of working 
patiently and well for a modest living, many desire to 
get rich ali at once. The spirit of the age is not that of 
a trader, but of a gambler. The pace is too fast to 
allow of any one stopping to inquire as to those who 
have fallen out by the way. They press on; the race 
for wealth is for the swift. Their faith isinmoney. It 
needs no prophet to point out the connection of our 
distress with the sin of commercial gambling and fraud, 
and of social extravagance and vanity, of widespread 
desolation and misery. 

‘““My son,” said a father, ‘‘ye’re gawn out into 
t’warld ; ye may be wranged; but if it comes to that, 
chet rather than be cheted.” Another said, ‘‘ Make 
money, honestly, if you can ; but if not, make it.” A 
third said, ‘‘ Honesty is better than dishonesty ; I’ve 
tried both.” Of course we quote these phrases as being 
at utter variance with truth and honesty. Butitis to be 
doubted whether higher principles of conduct prevail in 
many of the commercial classes of life. A young man 
begins business. He goes on slowly yet safely. His 
gains may be small, but they are justly come by. ‘“‘A 
faithful man shall abound with blessings ; but he that 
maketh haste to be rich shall not be innocent : he hath 
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an evil eye, and considereth not that poverty may come 
upon bim.” 

In large commercial towns young men are amazed at 
the splender of the leaders of trade. They are supposed 
to be enormously rich. Every door opens to them. 
They command the highest places in society. They 
give balls, parties, and dinners. Their houses are full 
of pictures by the greatest artists. Their cellars are full 
of wine of the choicest vintage. Their conversation is 
not great; it is mostly about wine, horses, or prices. 
They seem to sail upon the golden sea of a great accu- 
mulated fortune. 

Young business men are often carried away by such 
examples. If they have not firmness and courage, they 
are apt to follow in their footsteps. The first speculation 
may beagain. The gain may be followed by another, 
and they are carried off their feet by the lust for wealth. 
They become dishonest and unscrupulous. Their bills 
are all over the discount market. To keep up their 
credit they spend more money upon pictures, and even 
upon charities. formerly greedy and unjust men seized 
the goods of others by violence ; to-day they obtain 
them by fraudulent bankruptcies. Formerly every 
attempt was open ; to-day everything is secret, until at 
length the last event comes, and everything is exposed. 
The man fails ; the bills are worthless ; the pictures are 
sold ; and the recreant flies to avoid the curses of his 
creditors. 

In one bankruptcy case over £39,000 were stated in 
the accounts as expenses for orphanages and charities ! 
‘I have the authority of the accountant,” said a speaker 
at a meeting of the creditors, ‘‘for stating that for four 
or five years this firm has been purchasing goods to an 
enormous extent, and flooding the Eastern markets, 
when they were hopelessly insolvent, carrying on a 
reckless, I will say a gambling, trade for financial pur- 
poses, or, incommon parlance, to ‘raise the wind.’ The 
munificent charity of an insolvent estate appears to me 
ghastly. It reminds me of aremark of our bishop (of 
Manchester), that there are some men among us who 
build churches out of part of their ungodly gains to pave 
their way to heaven.” 
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Who has not heard of the failure of banks originating 
in gambling and fraud, with the result of lost fortunes 
and family reverses among all classes of shareholders ? 
Schiller says, ‘‘It is daring to embezzle a million, but 
it is great beyond measure to steal a crown; the sin 
seems to lessen as the guilt increases.” Yet the em- 
bezzlement of millions has not been thought extraor- 
dinary of recent years. Money has been taken from 
bank deposits to buy up railway shares, or to buy land 
in some remote colony, the speculation fora rise often 
ending in a ruinous fall. Then ‘‘the bank broke” and 
the downfall came, ending in ruin and desolation to a 
thousand homes. Men have been driven insane, and 
women have prayed to be delivered from their lives. 


“Pity us, God! there are five of us here, 
With threescore years on the youngest head, 
Five of us sitting in sorrow and fear— 
Well for our widowed one she is dead. 
Could they not wait a while ? we will not keep them long ; 
We could live on so little, too, cheerful and brave; 
But to leave the old house, where old memories throng, 
For the Poorhouse ! oh, rather the peace of the grave!” * 


Men already rich, but hasting to be richer, throw 
themselves into wild speculations with the view of 
making money more rapidly than before. With what 


* Dr. Walter C. Smith, the author of these lines, appeared at a 
meeting at Edinburgh, and said that “he had received a large num- 
ber of letters on the subject of the bank failure, and one class of 
correspondents asked him how he could be ‘a converted man,’ see- 
ing that he was making so much ado about filthy lucre. The present 
calamity unhappily involved a great deal of distress to his fellow-men, 
and for his own part he had no great sympathy with a religion which 
had so little sympathy with the sufferings of their brethren. He felt 
ashamed that such frauds should have been committed among them 
by men of trust, but he hoped that their dear country would come 
out of the gloom with its honor unstained, and enter on a career of 
active industry with an atmosphere purer and healthier than before. 
He had been asked whether a case of five elderly sisters, about 
whom many had read, was a real case. It wasa real case, and he 
should never forget the time when he first saw those ladies, nine 
days after the bank broke. During that time a meal had never 
been cooked in that house, their clothes had never been taken off 
their backs, and they had never lain in their beds, they were so be- 
wildered and amazed, vaguely hoping that the good God would come 
and take them away from the evil that was to follow.” 
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result? Only to land them in hopeless bankruptcy. 
Many instances are at hand to prove this. A rich 
banker of Tipperary—a radical and a demagogue—got 
himself returned to Parliament, and in course of time, 
to quiet him, he was made a lord of the treasury. A 
coronet seemed to gleam before his eyes. But in this 
he was disappointed. He had launched into Italian, 
American, and Spanish railways, and lost heavily. 
Then he began to forge deeds, conveyances, and bills 
for hundreds of thousands of pounds. His clever but 
unprincipled schemes failed; his bills were dishon- 
ored; his ruin was imminent. Late at night he en- 
tered his study, and took from it a phial of prussic 
acid. Hestrayed to Hamstead Heath, drank the poison, 
and died. 

What scenes there were in the streets of Thurles and 
Tipperary after his death was announced! Old men 
weeping and wailing for the loss of everything ; 
widows kneeling on the ground and asking God if it 
could be true that they were beggared forever. And 
yet it was true. The banker and Lord of the Treasury 
had lost the last shilling of his bank, and plunged from 
fraud into still deeper fraud to recoup his losses, which 
only served to spread upon those around him a wilder 
and more hopeless ruin. 

One of the last letters that he wrote was to his cousin. 
He said, ‘‘To what infamy I have come step by step, 
heaping crime upon crime. I am the cause of ruin, 
and misery, and disgrace to thousands. Oh, how I 
feel for those on whom this ruin must fall! I could 
bear all punishment, but I could not bear to witness 
their sufferings. It must be better that I should not 
live. Oh, that I had never quitted Ireland! Oh, that 
I had resisted the first attempts to launch me into 
speculation ! I might then have remained what I was— 
honest and truthful. I weep and weep now, but what 
can that avail?” * 


* “ The ignoble love of ease and pleasure,” said the Bishop of 
Peterborough ; “the degrading worship of wealth; the demoralizing 
frauds and dishonesties that come of the lust to. possess it; the 
senseless extravagance of luxury that follows too often on its pos- 
session; the effrontery of vice that, flushed with pride and fulness 
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Nations and states are dishonest as well as indi- 
viduals. Their condition is to be measured by the 
state of their three per cents. Spain and Greece and 
Turkey are dishonored’ in the commercial world. 
Spain was killed by her riches. The gold which came 
pouring into Spain from her vanquished colonies in 
South America depraved the people, and rendered them 
indolent and lazy. Nowadays a Spaniard will blush 
to work ; he will not blush to beg. Greece has re- 
pudiated her debts for many years. Like Turkey, she 
has nothing to pay. All the works of industry in those 
countries are done by foreigners. 

Much better things might have been hoped from 
Pennsylvania and the other American States which re- 
pudiated theirdebts many years ago. These wererich 
States, and the money borrowed from abroad made 
them richer, by opening up roads, and constructing 
canals for the benefit of the people. The Rev. Sydney 
Smith—who lent his money, ‘‘ the savings from a life’s 
income made with difficulty and privation ’—let the 


of bread, no longer condescends to pay to virtue even the tribute of 
hypoerisy ; the low cynicism that sneers away all those better thoughts 
and higher aims that are the very breath of a nation’s nobler life; 
and, springing out of these, the strife of interests, the war of classes 
widening and deepening day by day, as the envious selfishness of 
poverty rises up in natural reaction against the ostentatious selfishness 
of wealth; the dull, desperate hate with which those who want and 
have not come at last to regard the whole frame-work of society, 
which seems to them but one huge contrivance for their oppression ; 
the wild dreams of revolutionary change which shall give to all 
alike, without the pain of labor and self-denial, these enjoyments 
which are now the privileged possessions of the few, but which the 
many long for with a bitter and persistent longing—these are some 
of the seeds of evil, which sown in our own soil and by our own 
hands, may one day rise up an exceeding great army, more to be 
dreaded than the invading hosts of any foreign foe. The glare and 
the glitter of our modern civilization may hide these from our view 
for a time; we may fail to see how some of the most precious ele- 
ments of our national greatness are withering in its heated atmos- 
phere, or what evil things are growing to maturity in the darker 
shadows that it casts; but they are there nevertheless, and if we 
heed them not and reform them not, the time may come when we 
may wish that the sharp and sobering discipline of war—nay, even 
the terrible trials and sorrows of defeat—had visited us in time to 
save us from the greater horrors bred of our own sins in times of 


profoundest ease and peace.” 
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world know of his loss. He addressed a remonstrance 
to the House of Congress at Washington, which he 
afterward published. ‘‘ The Americans,” he said, 
‘who boast to have improved the institutions of the 
Old World have at least equalled its crimes. A great 
nation, after trampling under foot all earthly tyranny, 
has been guilty of a fraud as enormous as ever dis- 
graced the worst king of the most degraded nation of 
Europe.” 

The State of Illinois acted nobly, though it was poor. 
It had borrowed money, like Pennsylvania, for the 
purpose of carrying out internal improvements. 
When the inhabitants of rich Pennsylvania set the 
example of repudiating their debts, many of the poorer 
States wished to follow in their footsteps. As every 
householder had a vote, it was easy, if they were dis- 
honest, to repudiate their debts. A convention met 
at Springfield, the capital of the State, and the repu- 
diation ordinance was offered to the meeting. It was 
about to be adopted, when it was stopped by an hon- 
est man. Stephen A. Douglas (let his honorable name 
be mentioned !) was lying sick at his hotel, when he 
desired to be taken to the convention. He was car- 
ried on a mattress, for he was too ill to walk. Lying 
on his back he wrote the following resolution, which 
he offered as a substitute for the repudiation ordi- 
nance : 

‘‘ Resolved, that Illinois wll be honest, although she 
never pays a cent.” 

The resolution touched the honest sentiment of 
evey member of the convention. It was adopted 
with enthusiasm, It dealt a death-blow to the system 
of repudiation. The canal bonds immediately rose. 
Capital and emigration flowed into the State; and 
Illinois is now one of the most prosperous States in 
America. She has more miles of railway than any of 
the other states. Her broad prairies are one great 
grain-field, and are dotted about with hundreds of 
thousands of peaceful, happy homes. This is what 
honesty does. 

The truth is, we have become too selfish. We think 
of ourselves far more than of others. The more de- 
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voted to pleasure the less we think of our fellow- 
creatures. Selfish people are impervious to the needs 
of others. They exist in a sort of mailed armor, and 
no weapons, either of misery or want, can assail them. 
Their senses are only open to those who can minister 
to their gratifications. ‘‘There are men,” says St. 
Chrysostom, ‘‘who seem to have come into the world 
only for pleasure, and that they might fatten this 
perishable body. . . . At sight of their luxurious table 
the angels retire—God is offended—the demons re- 
joice—virtuous men are shocked—and even the do- 
mestics scorn and laugh. ... The just men who 
have gone before left sumptuous feasts to tyrants, 
and to men enriched by crime, who were the scourges 
of the world.” 

We no longer know how to live upon little) A man 
must have luxury about him. And yet a man’s life 
does not consist in the abundance of.things he pos- 
sesseth ; he must live honestly, though poor. Retrench- 
ment of the useless, the want even of the relatively 
necessary, is the high-road to Christian self-denial, as 
well as to antique strength of character. That of 
which our age stands most in need is a man able to 
gratify every just desire, and yet to be contented with 
little. ‘‘A great heart in a little house,” says Lacor- 
daire, ‘‘ is of all things here below that which has ever 
touched me most. Happy the man who soweth 
the good and the true. The harvest will not fail 
him !” 

Here is a fine specimen of honesty and truthfulness 
on the part of a poor German peasant. Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre has told the story in his ‘‘ Etudes de la 
Nature.” He was serving as an engineer under the 
Count de Saint-Germain during his campaign in Hesse, 
in 1760. For the first time he became familiar with 
the horrors of war. Day by day he passed through 
sacked villages and devastated fields and farm-yards. 
Men, women, and children were flying from their cot- 
tages in tears. Armed men were everywhere destroy- 
ing the fruits of their labor, regarding it as part of their 
glory. But in the midst of so many acts of cruelty 
Saint-Pierre was consoled by a sublime trait of character 
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displayed by a poor man whose cottage and farm lay 
in the way of the advancing army. 

A captain of dragoons was ordered out with his 
troop to forage for provisions. They reached a poor 
cabin and knocked at the door. An old man with a 
white beard appeared. ‘‘Take me to a field,” said the 
officer, ‘‘ where I can obtain forage for my troops.” 
‘‘Immediately, sir,” replied the old man. He put him- 
self at their head, and ascended the valley. After about 
half an hour’s march a fine field of barley appeared. 
““This will do admirably,” said the officer. ‘‘ No,” 
said the old man; ‘ wait a little, and all will be right.” 
They went on again, until they reached another field 
of barley. The troops dismounted, mowed down the 
grain, and trussing it up in bundles, put them on their 


horses. ‘‘ Friend,” said the officer, ‘‘ how is it that you 
have brought us so far? The first field of barley that 
we saw was quite as goodas this.” ‘‘That is quite 


true,” said the peasant, ‘‘but e¢ was not mine/” 
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CHAPTER -IV. 
MEN WHO CANNOT BE BOUGHT. 


Thou must be brave thyself, 

If thou the truth would teach; 
Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed. 


Tis a very good world we live in, 

To lend, or to spend, or to give in; 

But to beg, or to borrow, or get a man’s own, 

*Tis the very worst world that ever was known. 
BULWER LYTTON. 


Good name in man and woman, dear my lord, 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls: 

Who steals my purse, steals trash: ’tis something, nothing 
*Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thousand 

But he that filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed. SHAKESPEARE. 


L’honneur vaut mieux que l’argent.—French Proverb. 
q FS 


First, there are men who cam be bought. Thereare 
rogues innumerable, who are ready to sell their bodies 
and souls for money and for drink. Who has not 
heard of the elections which have been made void 
through bribery and corruption? This is not the way 
to enjoy liberty or to keep it. The men who sell them- 
selves are slaves; their buyers are dishonest and 


unprincipled. Freedom has its humbugs. ‘‘I’m 
standing on the soil of liberty,” said an orator. ‘‘ You 
ain’t,” replied a bootmaker in the audience. ‘‘ You're 


standing in a pair of boots you never paid me for.” 

The tendency of men is ever to go with the majority 
—to go with the huzzas. ‘‘ Majority,” said Schiller, 
‘“‘what does that mean? Sense has ever centred in 
the few. Votes should be weighed, not counted. 
That State must sooner or later go to ruin where num- 
bers sway and ignorance decides.” 
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When the secession from the Scotch Church took 
place, Norman Macleod said it was a great trial to the 
flesh to keep by the unpopular side, and to act out 
what conscience dictated as the line of duty. Scorn 
and hissing greeted him at every turn. ‘‘I saw a 
tomb to-day,” he says in one of his letters, ‘‘in the 
chapel of Holyrood, with this inscription, ‘ Here lies 
an honest man!’ I only wish to live in such a way 
as to entitle me to the same éoge.” 

The ignorant and careless are at the mercy of the 
unprincipled ; and the ignorant are as yet greatly in 
the majority. When a French quack was taken before 
the Correctional Tribunal at Paris for obstructing the 
Pont Neuf, the magistrate said to him, ‘‘Sirrah! how 
is it you draw such crowds about you, and extract so 
much money from them in selling your ‘infallible’ 
rubbish?” ‘‘My lord,” replied the quack, ‘‘ how 
many people do you think cross the Pont Neuf in the 
hour?” ‘‘I don’t know,” said the judge. ‘*Then I 
can tell you—about ten thousand; and how many of 
these do you think are wise?” ‘‘Oh, perhaps a hun- 
dred!” ‘It is too many,” said- the, quacks} “buyer 
leave the hundred persons to you, and take the nine 
thousand and nine hundred for my customers !” 

Men are bribed in all directions. They have no 
spirit of probity, self-respect, or manly dignity. If they 
had, they would spurn bribes in every form. Govern- 
ment servants are bribed to pass goods, fit or unfit for 
use. Hence soldiers’ half-tanned shoes give way on a 
march ; their shoddy coats become ragged ; their tinned 
provisions are found rotten. Captain Nares had a 
sad account to give of the feeding of his sailors while in 
the Arctic regions. All this is accomplished by bribery 
and corruption in the lower quarters of the civil service. 

Much is done in the way of illicit commissions. A 
check finds its way to a certain official, and he passes 
the account. Thus many aman becomes rich upon 
a moderate salary. After a great act of corruption had 
been practised by the servant of a public company, a 
notice was placed over the office door to this effect : 
‘“The servants of the company are not allowed to take 
bribes.” The cook gets a commission from the trades- 
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man ; the butler has a secret understanding with the 
wine merchant. 

‘These illicit commissions,” says the Zimes, ‘‘do 
much to poison business relations. But if the vice 
were ever to mount from the servants’ hall or the 
market and invade any public office, there would be an 
end to efficiency or confidence in public men. It is 
all-important that the public service should be pure, 
and that no suspicion should rest on the name of any 
official in a post of confidence. It would be an evil 
day ifit were generally suspected that civil servants 
took backsheesh or po/s de vin.” 

An inventor suggested a method for registering the 
number of persons entering an omnibus, but the Sec- 
retary was unable to entertain it. ‘‘It is of no use to 
us,” he said; ‘‘the machine which we want is one 
that will make our men honest, and that, I am afraid, 
we are not likely to meet with.” We want honest 
men! is the cry everywhere. The police courts too 
often reveal the stealing and swindling of men in whom 
confidence has been placed ; and the result is that they 
are dragged down from confidence to ruin. _ It is trust- 
worthy character that is most wanted. Character is 
reliableness ; convincing other men by your acts that 
you can be trusted. 

Abroad it is the same. Russia, Egypt, and Spain 
are the worst. In Russia the corruption of public 
servants, even of the highest grade, is most gross. 
You must buy your way by gold. Bribery in every 
conceivable form is practised---from arrangements be- 
tween furnishers and the officials who should control 
them, to the direct handing over of the goods—is 
undeniably prevalent. The excuse is that the public 
servants are so badly paid. The Moscow and Peters- 
burg Railway was constructed at great expense. Vast 
sums were paid to engineers and workmen, and stolen 
by overseers and directors. Prince Mentchikoff ac- 
companied his Imperial Master in a jaunt through the 
capital, undertaken for the benefit of the Persian 
Ambassador, who was making a visit to the country. 
The Persian surveyed golden domes, granite pillars, 
glittering miles of shops, with true Oriental indiffer- 
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ence. The Emperor at last bent toward his favorite 
and whispered with an air of vexation, ‘‘ Can't we find 
anything that will astonish this fellow?” ‘Yes, your 
Majesty,” replied the Prince ; ‘‘show him the accounts 
of the Moscow and Petersburg Railway!” At Alex- 
andria, in Egypt, the ‘‘leakage,” as it is called, is 
enormous, unless bought off by gold. In Spain, every 
ship has to work its way into port after bribing the 
customs officers. The excuse is the same as in Russia; 
the civil servants of Spain cannot live except by taking 
bribes. 

Even in republics men are apt and willing to be 
bribed. Money gets over many difficulties ; it solves 
many problems. In America, the cream of republics, 
bribery is conducted in a wholesale way. The simple 
salary of an official is not sufficient. Even the highest 
in office is bribed by presents of carriages and horses, 
and even by hard cash. The most far-seeing and 
honest of American statesmen see that jobbery and 
corruption are fast undermining the efficiency of the 
administration, and debasing the standard of public 
wirtue. * 

It has been the same all over the world. It does 
not matter what the form of government is called— 


* See “ North American Review” for January, 1871. Mr. Jacob 
D. Cox says that the degrading hunt for public place and public 
money extends all over the States. There is no backwoods hamlet 
so obscure that its moral atmosphere has escaped the contagion. 
When one of the conflicting parties in the State has overcome the 
other, there is almost a sweep of the places of pay and power, down 
to the pettiest clerkship. The war-cry is “To the victors belong the 
spoils!” “We have to confess with shame,” says Mr. Cox, “that 
its effect on our politics is the same as the cry of ‘ Beauty and booty’ 
upon an army entering a captured city. We have become so famil- 
iarized with a disgraceful scramble to such an extent that we now 
wonder at our own apathy, and begin to realize the fact that the 
public conscience has become partially seared” (p. 89). During Mr. 
Johnson’s administration ‘a condition of things existed which 
rivalled the most corrupt era that can be found in the history of any 
nation.” Sycophancy, adulation, bribery, and all the rest of the 
loathsome catalogue of political vices, thicken as we descend, till we 
reach the “rough ” doing the ballot-stuffing or the curbstone-fight- 
ing for his party, and making his gains by stealing the money he has 
received from some candidate to “treat the independent voters, who 
may be bought with a dram of whisky” (p. 92). 
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whether a monarchy, an aristocracy, or a republic. 
It is not the form of government, but the men who 
administer it. Selfishly used, political power is a 
curse ; intelligently and impartially used, it may be 
one of the greatest blessings to a community. If self- 
ishness begins with the governing classes, woe to the 
country that is governed. The evilspreads downward, 
and includes all classes, even the poorest. The race 
of life becomes one for mere pelf and self. Principle 
is abandoned. Honesty is a forgotten virtue. Faith 
dies out, and society becomes a scramble for place 
and money. 

Yet there are men who have refused to be bought, 
in all times and ages. Even the poorest, inspired by 
duty, have refused to sell themselves for money. 
Among the North American Indians a wish for wealth 
is considered unworthy of a brave man—so that the 
chief is often the poorest of his tribe. The best bene- 
factors of the race have been poor men, among the 
Israelites, among the Greeks, and among the Romans. 
Elisha was at the plough when called to be a prophet, 
and Cincinnatus was in his fields when called to lead 
the armies of Rome. Socrates and Epaminondas were 
among the poorest men in Greece. Such, too, were 
the Galilean fishermen, the inspired founders of our 
faith. 

Aristides was called The Just from his unbending 
integrity. His sense of justice was spotless, and his 
self-denial unimpeachable. He fought at Marathon, 
at Salamis, and commanded at the battle of Platea. 
Though he had borne the highest offices in the state, 
he died poor. Nothing could buy him ; nothing could 
induce him to swerve from his duty. It is said that 
the Athenians became more virtuous from contemplat- 
ing his bright example. In the representation of one 
of the tragedies of A’schylus, a sentence was uttered 
in favor of moral goodness, on which the eyes of the 
audience turned involuntarily from the actor to Aris- 
tides. 

Phocion, the Athenian general, a man of great 
bravery and foresight, was surnamed The Good. Alex- 
ander the Great, when overrunning Greece, endeav- 
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ored to win him from his loyalty. He offered him 
riches, and the choice of four cities in Asia. The 
answer of Phocion bespoke the spotless character of 
the man. ‘‘If Alexander really esteems me,” he said, 
‘‘let him leave me my honesty.” 

Yet Demosthenes, the eloquent, could be bought. 
When Harpalus, one of Alexander’s chiefs, came to 
Athens, the orators had an eye upon his gold. De- 
mosthenes was one of them. What is eloquence with- 
out honesty? On his visit to Harpalus, the chief per- 
ccived that Demosthenes was much pleased with one 
of the king’s beautifully engraved cups. He desired 
him to take it in his hand that he might feel its weight. 
‘‘How much might it bring?” asked Demosthenes. 
“It will bring you twenty talents,” replied Harpalus. 
That night the cup was sent to Demosthenes, with 
twenty talents in it. The present was not refused. 
The circumstance led to the disgrace of the orator, and 
he soon after poisoned himself. 

Cicero, on the other hand, refused all presents from 
friends, as well as from the enemies of his country. 
Some time after his assassination Czesar found one of 
his grandsons with a book of Cicero's in his hands. 
The boy endeavored to hide it, but Casar took it from 
him. After having run over it, he returned it to the 
boy, saying, ‘‘My dear child, this was an eloquent 
man, and a lover of his country.” 

Bias, when asked why he did not, like others of his 
countrymen, load himself with part of his property 
when all were obliged to fly, said, ‘‘Your wonder is 
without reason ; I am carrying all my treasures with 
Tie. 

When Diocletian had quitted the imperial purple for 
some time, Maximilian invited him to reassume the reins 
of government. Diocletian replied, ‘‘If I could show 
you the cabbages that I have planted with my own 
hands at Salona, and the fine melons that I have been 
ripening, and the delightful plantations I have made 
about my villa, I should no longer be urged to relin- 
quish the enjoyment of happiness for the pursuit of 
power.” 

What he had worked for was his own, the fruit of his 
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own labor and pains. He had imbibed the spirit of 
industry, which gives perseverance to the worker, 
enterprise to the warrior, and firmness to the statesman. 
Labor shuts up the first avenues to dishonesty ; it opens 
a broader field for the display of every talent ; and in- 
spires with a new vigor the performance of every social 
and religious duty. Hence the Romans desired to call 
Diocletian back to his political duties. 

Contentment is also better than luxury or power; 
indeed it is natural wealth. Mary, sister of Elizabeth, 
often wished that she had been born a milkmaid instead 
of a queen. She would have been saved the torture of 
unrequited love, and the degradation of power through 
the hands of her ministers. Many martyrs would have 
been saved from burning. 

Brave and honest men do not work for gold. They 
work for love, for honor, for character. When Socrates 
suffered death rather than abandon his views of right 
morality ; when Las Casas endeavored to mitigate the 
tortures of the poor Indians, they had no thought of 
money or country. They worked for the elevation of 
all that thought, and for the relief of all that suffered. 

When Michael Angelo was commanded by the Pope 
to undertake the direction of the works of St. Peter's, he 
consented only upon condition that he should receive 
no salary, but that he shouldlabor ‘‘ for the love of God 
alone.” ‘‘ Keep your money,” said Wiertz of Brussels 
to a gentleman who wished to buy one of his pictures ; 
“‘gold gives the death-blow to art.” At the same time 
it must be confessed that Wiertz was a man of ou/ré 
character. 

In political life place and money are too much in 
request. The gift of office, when not fairly earned by 
public service, proves often the corruption of morals. 
It is the substitution of an inferior motive for a patriotic 
one; and wherever it prevails from considerations of 
personal favoritism, it degrades politics and debases 
character. 

Andrew Marvell was a patriot of the old Roman build. 
He lived in troublous times. He was born at Hull at 
the beginning of the reign of CharlesI. When a young 
man, he spent four years at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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He afterward travelled through Europe. In Italy he met 
Milton, and continued his friend through life. On his 
return to England the civil war was raging. It does 
not appear that he took any part in thestruggle, though 
he was always a defender and promoter of liberty. In 
1660 he was elected member of Parliament for his native 
town, and during his membership he wrote to the mayor 
and his constituents by almost every post, telling them 
of the course of affairs in Parliament. 

Marvell did not sympathize with Milton’s anti-mon- 
archical tendencies. His biographer styles him “‘ the 
friend of England, Liberty, and Magna Charta.” He 
had no objections to a properly restricted monarchy, 
and therefore favored the Restoration. The people 
longed for it, believing that the return of Charles II. 
would prove the restoration of peace and loyalty. They 
were much mistaken. Marvell was appointed to 
accompany Lord Carlisle on an embassy to Russia, 
showing that he was not reckoned an enemy to the 
court. During his absence much evil had been done. 
The restored king was constantly in want of money. 
He took every method, by selling places and instituting 
monopolies, to supply his perpetual need. In one of 
Marvell's letters to his constituents he said, ‘‘ The court 
is at the highest pitch of want and luxury, and the 
people are full of discontent.” Ina trial of two Quakers, 
Pen and Mead, at the Old Bailey, the recorder, among 
the rest, commended the Spanish Inquisition, saying 
*‘it would never be well till we had something like 
it. 

The king continued to raise money unscrupulously, 
by means of his courtiers and apostate patriots. He 
bought them up by bribes of thousands of pounds. But 
Marvell was not to be bought. His satires upon the 
court andits parasites were published. They were read 
by all classes, from the king to the tradesman. The 
king determined to win himover. He was threatened, 
he was flattered, he was thwarted, he was caressed, he 
was beset with spies, he was waylaid by ruffians, and 
courted by beauties. But no Delilah could discover the 
secret of his strength. His integrity was proof alike 
against danger and against corruption. . Against threats 
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and bribes, pride is the ally of principle. In a court 
which held no man to be honest, and no woman chaste, 
this soft sorcery was cultivated to perfection ; but Mar- 
vell, revering and respecting himself, was proof against 
its charms. 

It has been said that Lord Treasurer Danby, thinking 
to buy over his old school-fellow, called upon Marvell 
in his garret. At parting, the Lord Treasurer slipped 
into his hand an order on the Treasury for £1000, and 
then went to his chariot. Marvell, looking at the paper, 
calls after the Treasurer, ‘‘My lord, I request another 
moment.” They went up again to the garret, and Jack, 
the servant boy, was called. ‘‘ Jack, child, what had I 
for dinner yesterday?” ‘‘Don’t you remember, sir? 
you had the little shoulder of mutton that you ordered 
me to bring from a woman in the market.” ‘ Very 
right, child. What havelI for dinner to-day?” ‘‘ Don't 
you know, sir, that you bid me lay by the blade-bone 
to broil?” ‘‘’Tisso, very right, child, go away.” ‘‘My 
lord,” said Marvell, turning to the Treasurer, ‘‘do you 
hear that? Andrew Marvell’s dinner is provided ; 
there’s your pieceof paper. I want it not. Iknewthe 
sort of kindness you intended. I live here to serve my 
constituents ; the Ministry may seek men for their 
purpose ; I am not one.” 

Marvell conducted himself nobly to the end. He 
remained unimpeachable in his character. Hewas the 
true representative of his constituents. Though not 
poor, his mode of living was simple and frugal. In 
July, 1678, he visited his constituents for the last time. 
Shortly after his return to London, without any previous 
illness or visible decay, he expired. Some say he died 
from poison. That may not be true. But certainly he 
died an honest man. He always preserved his purity. 
He ever defended the nght. He was ‘‘beloved by 
good men ; feared by bad ; imitated by few ; and scarce 
paralleled by any.” These are the words on his tomb- 
stone at Hull. 

Ben Jonson, like Marvell, was sturdy and plain- 
spoken. When Charles I. sent that brave poet a tardy 
and slight gratuity during his poverty and sickness, 
Ben sent back the money, with the message, ‘‘ I suppose 
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he sends me this because I live in an alley ; tell him his 
soul lives in an alley.” 

Goldsmith also was a man who would not be bought. 
He had known the depths of poverty. He had wandered 
over Europe, paying his way with his flute. He had 
slept in barns and under the open sky. He tried acting, 
ushering, doctoring. He starved amid them all. Then 
he tried authorship, and became a gentleman. But he 
never quite escaped from the clutches of poverty. He 
-described himself as ‘‘in a garret writing for bread, and 
expecting to be dunned for a milk score.” One day 
Johnson received a message from Goldsmith, stating 
that he was in great distress. The Doctor went to see 
him, and found that his landlady had arrested him for 
his rent. The only thing he had to dispose of was a 
packet of manuscript. Johnson took it up, and found 
it to be the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield.” Having ascertained 
its merit, Johnson took it to a bookseller and sold it for 
sixty pounds. * 

Poor though he was then, and poor though he was 
at the end of his life—for he died in debt—Goldsmith 
could not be bought. He refused to do dirty political 
work. About £50,000 annually was then expended 
by Sir Robert Walpole in secret service money. Daily 
scribblers were suborned to write up the acts of the 
administration, and to write down those of their oppo- 
nents. In the time of Lord North ‘‘ Junius” was in 
opposition. It was resolved to hire Goldsmith to baffle 
his terrible sarcasm. Dr. Scott, chaplain to Lord 
Sandwich, was deputed to negotiate with him. ‘‘I 
found him,” says Dr. Scott, ‘‘in a miserable suite of 
chambers in the Temple. I told him my authority. I 
told how I was empowered to pay for his exertions ; 
and, would you believe it?—he was so absurd as to 
say. ‘I can earn as much as will supply my wants 

* Goethe records what a blessing this book had been to him. 
When at the age of eighty-one, standing on the brink of the grave, he 
told a friend that in the decisive moment of mental development the 
“ Vicar of Wakefield” had formed his education, and that he had 
recently read, with unabated delight, the charming book again from 
beginning to end, not a little affected by the lively recollection of how 


much he had been indebted to the author seventy years before.— 
Forster. 
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without writing for any party; the assistance you 
offer is therefore unnecessary to me ;’ and so I left him 
in his garret !” 

Thus did poor and noble Goldsmith spurn the wages 
of unrighteousness! He preferred using his pen to 
write the famous tale of ‘‘Goody Two Shoes” for the 
amusement of children rather than become the hack 
pamphleteer of political prostitutes. 

Pulteney, the leader of the Opposition in the House 
of Commons, having in one of his speeches made a 
Latin quotation, was corrected by Sir Robert Walpole, 
who offered to wager a guinea on the inaccuracy of the 
lines. The bet was accepted, the classic was referred 
to, and Pulteney was found to be right. The minister 
threw a guinea across the table, and Pulteney, on tak- 
ing it up, called the House to witness that this was the 
first guinea of the public money he had ever put into 
his pocket! The very coin thus lost and won is pre- 
served in the British Museum, as ‘‘The Pulteney 
Guinea.” 

When Pitt, Earl of Chatham, was appointed Pay- 
master to the Forces, he refused to take one farthing 
beyond the salary which the law had annexed to his 
office. In times of peace the paymaster was allowed 
to keep a large sum to his credit, amounting perhaps 
to several hundred thousand pounds; and he might 
appropriate the interest upon this sum to his own use. 
But Chatham refused all this advantage. He also 
declined the Vails or bribes offered to him by foreign 
princes in the pay of England, and which amounted 
to a large sum annually. His character was as honor- 
able and disinterested as were his pecuniary transac- 
tions. 

William Pitt, the great Commoner, was equally true. 
He considered money as dirt beneath his feet, com- 
pared with the public interest and public esteem. His 
hands were clean. While the contest between him- 
self and the Opposition under Fox was raging, the 
Clerkship of the Rolls fell vacant. It was a sinecure 
place for life, with three thousand a year. Everybody 
knew that Pitt was poor, and it was thought that he 
would appoint himself. Nobody would have blamed 
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him. It was usual to do so at that time. But he gave 
the appointment to Colonel Barré, a poor blind friend ; 
and thus saved the pension which a previous adminis- 
tration had conferred upon him. 

Everybody comprehended Pitt’s disinterestedness. 
He was libelled, maligned, and abused. Though mil- 
lions were passing through his hands, his bitterest 
enemies did not dare to accuse him of touching unlaw- 
ful gain. When the richest people in the land were 
soliciting him for dukedoms, marquisates, and garters, 
he himself spurned them out of his way. He had 
almost a supreme contempt for money, and the consid- 
eration that money gives. Pitt was the magnanimous 
man so finely described by Aristotle in the ‘‘ Ethics,” 
who thought himself worthy of great things, being in 
truth worthy. Nothing did more to raise his character 
than his noble poverty. 

It is related of Chamillard, the great French advo- 
cate, that he pleaded a case unsuccessfully, and all 
because an important document had not been pro- 
duced. The judge’s decision was reported to Parlia- 
ment, and was confirmed. There was now no appeal. 
The suitor called upon Chamillard, and deplored the 
loss of his fortune. He averred that it had occurred 
through Chamillard not having referred to an important 
document, the foundation of his case. Chamillard 
protested that he had not seen the document. The 
client insisted that it had been handed to him with the 
other papers. At length Chamillard opened his bag, 
searched, and found the document. He found that the 
case would have been won, had it been produced and 
read ; but there was no appeal. The advocate took his 
course on the instant. He told the suitor to call upon 
him next morning. He gathered together all the 
money that he could find, and on his client calling 
next day, he handed the whole over to him, although 
it involved the loss of his fortune. In this way did he 
maintain his respect for himself. He did his strict 
duty, though it cost him so much. He not only did 
this ; he called upon the President of the Court, and 
begged him not to charge him again in any report 
to Parliament. For he held himself a suspect after 
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this great fault, although he had so nobly repaired 
it. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley (afterward Duke of Wellington) 
was offered a large sum of money by the prime min- 
ister of the Court of Hyderabad, for the purpose of 
ascertaining what advantages had been reserved for his 
Prince after the battle of Assaye. Sir Arthur looked at 
him quietly for a few seconds and said, ‘‘It appears, 
then, that you are capable of keeping a secret?” 
“Yes, certainly.” ‘‘Then so am I,” said the English 
general. He refused the offer, and bowed the minister 
out. The Rajah of Kittoor afterward offered him, 
through his minister, a bribe of 10,000 pagodas for cer- 
tain advantages. The bribe was indignantly refused, 
and the General said, ‘‘Inform the Rajah that I and 
all British officers consider such offers as insults, by 
whomsoever they are made.” 

His noble relative, the Marquis of Wellesley, in like 
manner, refused a present of £100,000 offered to him 
by the directors of the East India Company. Nothing 
could prevail upon him to accept it. ‘‘It is not neces- 
sary,” he said, ‘‘for me to allude to the independence 
of my character, and the proper dignity attaching to 
my Office... . I think of nothing but our army. I 
should be much distressed to curtail the share of those 
brave soldiers.” Sir Charles Napier exhibited the same 
self-denial while in India. ‘‘Certainly,” he said, ‘‘I 
could have got £30,000 since my coming to Scinde, 
but my hands do not want washing yet. Our dear 
father’s sword is unstained.” 

Sir James Outram was generous and unselfish to 
a degree. While a junior captain in India, he was 
offered the command of the troops about to be assem- 
bled against the insurgents of Mahi Kanta. He de- 
clined the honor in favor ofa friend very much his 
senior. He felt it his duty to point out that the ap- 
pointment of so junior an officer might give umbrage 
in quarters where unanimity was necessary. The 
senior officer on the spot was almost the senior cap- 
tain in the army. He said, ‘‘ The qualifications of the 
officer are far superior to mine. I willingly stake my 
humble reputation on his conduct. Associated with 
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him, as I presume I shall be, in the duty, while his will 
be the honor of success, mine will be the blame of 
defeat, in measures of which I am the proposer.” But 
the commander-in-chief could not accept his suggestion. 
The offer was renewed and at last accepted. 

When the Scinde prize-money was distributed among 
the officers and soldiers, Outram refused to accept for 
his own purposes the £3000 to which he was entitled 
asamajor. He refused, he said, to accept a rupee of 
the booty resulting from the policy which he opposed. 
He distributed the whole amount in charitable objects. 
Among the other recipients were Dr. Duffs Indian 
missionary schools. He also gave £800 to the Hill 
School Asylum at Kussowlee. Lady Lawrence after- 
ward wrote to him, ‘‘ Your benefaction is not the less 
acceptable, because it comes in the form of allegiance 
to what we believe to be a righteous cause.” 

Advantage to himself was what Sir James Outram 
never thought of, and money was literally the dirt 
under his feet, except when he could make it helpful 
to others. There never was a man more entirely sim- 
ple and free from all self-consciousness. The more his 
life is studied in its details, the more it will be found 
how habitually he made a practice of esteeming others 
better than himself, of looking less at his own things 
and more at the things of others. His compassion, 
indeed, was boundless. It was this compassion, this 
faculty of seeing with other men’s eyes, of thinking 
with other men’s hearts—a faculty, the absence of 
which in our chief rulers brought us to our sorest straits 
in India—which made Outram so strenuous an oppo- 
nent of injustice in all its forms. * 

It is related of the great Lord Lawrence, that during 
the conduct of some important case for a young Indian 
Rajah, the prince endeavored to place in his hands, 
under the table, a bag of rupees. ‘‘ Young man,” said 
Lawrence, ‘‘you have offered to an Englishman the 
greatest insult which he could possibly receive. This 
time, in consideration of your youth, I excuse it. Let 
me warn you by this experience, never again to 


* See “ Life of Outram,” by Sir F. J. Goldsmid. 
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commit so gross an offence against an English gentle- 
man.” 

It is by the valor and honesty of such men that the 
empire of India has been maintained. They have 
toiled at their duty, often at the risk of their lives. At 
the time of the Indian mutiny, many men, until then 
comparatively unknown, came rapidly to the front— 
such men as Havelock, Neil, Nicholson, Outram, Clyde, 
Inglis, Edwardes, and Lawrence. The very name of 
Lawrence represented power in the North-West Prov- 
inces. The standard of duty of both brothers was of 
the highest. The first, John—Iron John, as he was 
called—and the second, Henry, inspired a loving and 
attached spirit to those who were about them. It was 
declared of the former that his character alone was 
worth an army. Colonel Edwardes said of both 
brothers, ‘‘ They sketched a faith, and begot a school, 
which are both living things at this day.” 

At the time at which the Indian mutiny broke out, 
Sir John was Chief Commissioner of the Punjaub. 
The country which he governed had just beén con- 
quered by the English. He governed his new province 
well and wisely. He trusted the people about him, 
and made them his friends. And then he did what is 
perhaps unexampled in history. He sent away the 
whole of the Punjaub native troops, to assist the Eng- 
lish army at Delhi, leaving himself without any force 
to protect him. The result proved that he was right. 
The Shiks and Punjaubees proved faithful. Delhi was 
taken, and India was saved. All this depended on the 
personal character of John Lawrence. The words 
which his brother, Sir Henry, desired to be put upon 
his tomb, modestly describe his life and character, 
‘‘Here lies Henry Lawrence, who tried to do his 
duty!” 

Men of science have displayed the same self-sacri- 
fice. When Sir Humphry Davy, after great labor, in- 
vented his safety-lamp for the purpose of mitigating 
the danger to colliers working in inflammable gas, he 
would not take out a patent for it, but made it over to 
the public. A friend said to him, ‘‘ You might as well 
have secured this invention by a patent, and received 
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your five or ten thousand a year for it.” ‘‘No, my 
good friend,” said Davy; ‘‘I never thought of such 
a thing: my sole object was to serve the cause of 
humanity. I have enough for all my views and pur- 
poses. More wealth might distract my attention from 
my favorite pursuits. More wealth could not increase 
either my fame or my happiness. It might undoubtedly 
enable me to put four horses to my carriage ; but what 
would it avail me to have it said that Sir Humphry 
drives his carriage and four?” 

It was the same with his follower Faraday. He 
worked for science alone. He was as imaginative as 
he was scientific. Every new fact won by his intelli- 
gence resolved itself into a centre of greater mysteries. 
He was no materialist. His philosophy was at once 
a protest against scicntific dogmatism and religious 
sectarianism. He was humble in his knowledge, and 
worked in the spirit of a child—wondering at the rev- 
elations of truth which dawned upon him. ‘‘That 
ozone, that oxygen,” he said, ‘‘ which makes up more 
than half the weight of the world, what a wonderful 
thing it is; and yet I think we are only at the begin- 
ning of a knowledge of its wonders.” 

Faraday was satisfied to be a comparatively poor 
man. He did not work for money. Had he done so, 
he would have made a large fortune. He patented 
nothing, but made all his discoveries over to the pub- 
lic. He nobly resisted the temptation of money-mak- 
ing—though in his case it was no temptation—but 
preferred to follow the path of pure science. He was 
emphatically a finder out of facts; and often they 
startled him. ‘‘These things,” he said, ‘‘are unac- 
countable at present ; they show us that, with all our 
knowledge, we know little as yet of that which may 
afterward become known.” The words remind us of 
one of the last sayings of Isaac Newton. 

Ata recent meeting of the Royal Institution, when 
Professor Tyndall presented Dr. Moffman with the 
Faraday medal—the highest token of recognition which 
the Socicty had it in its power to bostow—he mentioned 
a touching example of I’araday’s k’ndness. A young 
stud-nt ~t Edinburgh (in fact, Samuel Brown, aXerward 
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M. D.), who was engaged in a bewildering study about 
matter and atoms, submitted his conjectures to the 
greatest chemist of the day. Overwhelmedas Faraday 
then was with work, he answered not with neglect or 
with cheap flattery. He wrote to the unknown youth 
as follows: ‘‘I have no hesitation in advising you to 
experiment in support of your views, because, whether 
you confirm or confute them, good must come out of 
your experiments. With regard to the views them- 
selves, I can say nothing of them except that they are 
useful in exciting the mind to inquiry. A very brief 
consideration of the progress of experimental philos- 
ophy will show you that it is a great disturber of pre- 
conceived theories. I have thought long and closely 
on the theories of attraction and of particles and atoms 
of matter, and the more I think, in association with ex- 
periments, the less distinct does my idea of an atom or 
a particle of matter become.” 

To turn to another subject—that of money-making. 
The fortunes of the house of Rothschild were based 
upon the honesty of their founder—Meyer Amschel or 
Anselm. He was born at Frankfort-on-the-Main in 
1743. His parents were Jews. What a frightful his- 
tory might be written of the persecutions, tortures, 
and martyrdoms of the Jews in the Middle Ages, and 
even down to our own times.* At Frankfort, as well 
as in other towns and cities in Germany, the Jews were 
compelled to resort to their quarters at a certain hour 
in the evening, under penalty of death. The Juden- 
gasse at Frankfort was shut in by gates, which were 
locked at night. Napoleon blew them down with can- 
non, one of the best things he ever did; yet the per- 
secutions of the Jews continued. 

Young Anselm lost his parents at eleven, and had to 
fight his way through life alone. After a slight modi- 
cum of education—for Jews are always kind to each 

* The last persecutors of the Jews of whom we hear are the 
Roumanians. and Bulgarians. Having so far achieved their own 
liberty, they deny it to the Jews, who are still laden with suffering 
and sorrow. The Roumanians and Bulgarians scarcely deserve their 


freedom; they have achieved power, but not justice. Their in- 
justice will return upon them. “Curses, like chickens, come home 


to roost.” 
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other—the boy had the good fortune to find a place as 
clerk to a small banker and money-changer at Hano- 
ver. He returned to Frankfort in 1772, and established 
himself as a broker and money-lender. Over his 
shop he hung the sign of the Red Shield—in German, 
Rothschild. He collected ancient and rare coins, 
and among the amateurs who frequented his shop 
was the Landgrave William, afterward Elector of 
Hesse. 

When Napoleon overran Europe, William of Hesse 
was driven from his states, and left all the money he 
could gather together in the hands of Anselm, his hof- 
agent. It amounted to £250,000. How to take care 
of this money and make it grow in his hands was 
Anselm’s greatest object. Money in those days was 
very dear; it returned twelve of even twenty per cent. 
on good security. The war went on. Russia was 
invaded by Napoleon. His army was all but lost in the 
snow. The battle of Leipsic was fought, and Napoleon 
and his army were hurled across the Rhine. The Land- 
grave of Hesse then returned to hisstates. A few days 
after, the eldest son of Meyer Anselm presented him- 
self at court, and handed over to the Landgrave the 
three millions of florins which his father had taken care 
of. The Landgrave was almost beside himself with joy. 
He looked upon the restored money as a windfall. In 
his exultation he knighted the young Rothschild at once. 
‘‘Such honesty,” his highness exclaimed, ‘‘had never 
been known in the world.” At the Congress of Vienna, 
where he went shortly after, he could talk of nothing 
else than the honesty of the Rothschilds. Anselm had — 
a large family. They followed his example, and thus 
the Rothschilds became the largest money-lenders in 
the world.* 

Of the late Lord Macaulay it may be said that he 
was a thoroughly incorruptible man. Among the men 
with whom he was brought up-—Wilberforce, Henry 
Thornton, and Zachary Macaulay—he could hardly 
fail to become a patriotic and disinterested man. When 
he was only earning two hundred a year by his pen, 


* The story is told at length by Frederick Martin, in his “ Stories 
of Banks and Bankers.” 
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the Rev. Sydney Smith, not given to overpraise, said of 
him, ‘‘I believe that Macaulay is incorruptible. You 
might lay ribbons, stars, garters, wealth, titles, before 
him in vain. He has an honest, genuine love of his 
country, and the world could not bribe him to neglect 
her interests.” * 

Macaulay so arranged his affairs that their manage- 
ment was to him a pastime, instead of being a source 
of annoyance and anxiety. His economical maxims 
were the simplest ; to treat official and literary gains as 
capital, and to pay all debts within the twenty-four 
hours. ‘‘I think,” he said, ‘‘that prompt payment is 
a moral duty ; knowing, as I do, how painful it is to 


be deferred.” ‘There is nothing,” he said, ‘truer than 
Poor Richard’s saw : ‘We are taxed twice as heavily 
by our pride as by the state.” He early accustomed 


himself to a strict appropriation of his income, as the 
only sure ground on which to build a reputation for 
public and private integrity, and to maintain a dignified 
independence. 

And yet he possessed but a slight competence. To 
Lord Lansdowne, who offered him a seat in the Council 
of India, he wrote as follows: ‘‘Every day that I live 
I become less and less desirous of great wealth. But 
every day makes me more sensible of the importance 
of a competence. Without a competence, it is not very 
easy for a public man to be honest; it is almost im- 
possible for him to be thought so. I am so situated 
that I can subsist only in two ways : by being in office, 
and by my pen.... The thought of becoming a 
bookseller’s hack ; of writing to relieve, not the fulness 
of the mind, but the emptiness of the pocket ; of spur- 
ring a jaded fancy to reluctant exertion ; of filling sheets 
with trash, merely that the sheets may be filled; of 
hearing from publishers and editors what Dryden bore 
from Thomson, and what, to my knowledge, Mackin- 
tosh bore from Lardner, is horrible to me. Yet thus 


* Sydney Smith once said that he was never afraid to open his 
letter-bag. He was uprightly conscientious. He had robbed 
nobody. If he had lost money,as he did by the Pennsylvanian 
repudiation, the crime did not lie at his door, but at that of his 
creditors. 
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it must be if I should quit office. Yet to hold office 
merely for the sake of emolument would be more hor- 
rible still.” 

The result was that Macaulay obtained and filled 
an honorable office in India, and returned with a suffi- 
cient competence to be enabled to write his famous 
‘‘History of England.” 
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CHAPTER V. 
COURAGE——ENDURANCE. 


Fear to do base, unworthy things, is valor ; 
If they be done to us, to suffer them 
Is valor too. BEN JONSON. 


Give me no light, great Heaven, but such as turns 
To energy of human fellowship ; 
No powers beyond the growing heritage 
That makes completer manhood. 
GEORGE ELIOT, 


Not alone when life flows still do truth 

And power emerge, but also when strange chance 
Affects its current ; in unused conjuncture, 

When sickness breaks the body—hunger, watching, 
Excess, or languor—oftenest death’s approach— 

Peril, deep joy, or woe. ROBERT BROWNING. 


CouracE is the quality which all men delight to 
honor. It is the energy which rises to all the emergen- 
cies of life. It is the perfect will, which no terrors 
can shake. It will enable one to die, if need be, in the 
performance of duty. 

Who has a word to say in praise of cowardice? 
Does not the universal conscience condemn it? The 
coward is meanandunmanly. He has not the courage 
to stand by his opinions. He is ready to become a 
slave. ‘‘Half of our virtue,” says Homer, ‘‘is torn 
away when a man becomes a slave;” and ‘‘the other 
half,” added Dr. Arnold, ‘‘goes when he becomes a 
slave broken loose.” 

Yet it requires courage to deal with the coward. 
A foolish young man, who quarrelled with Sir Philip 
Sydney, and tried to provoke him to fight, went so far 
as to spit in his face. ‘‘ Young man,” said Sir Philip, 
‘‘if I could as easily wipe your blood from my con- 
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science as I can wipe this insult from my face, I would 
this moment take your life.” This was noble courage. 
It is a lesson for every one ; how to bear and how to 
forbear. 

The courageous man is an example to the intrepid. 
His influence is magnetic. He creates an epidemic of 
nobleness. Men follow him, even to the death. It is 
not the men who succeed that are always worthy of 
estimation. The men who fail for a time continue to 
exercise a potent influence on their race. The leader 
of the forlorn hope may fall in the breach, but his body 
furnishes the bridge over which the victors enter the 
citadel. 

The martyr may perish at the stake, but the truth for 
which he dies may gather new lustre from his sacrifice. 
The patriot may lay his head upon the block, and 
hasten the triumph of the cause for which he suffers. 
The memory of a great life does not perish with the life 
itself, but lives in other minds. The ardent and en- 
thusiastic may seem to throw their lives away ; but 
the enduring men continue the fight, and enter in and 
take possession of the ground on which their predeces- 
sors sleep. Thus the triumph of ajust cause may come 
late; but when it does come, it is due to the men who 
have failed as well as to the men who have eventually 
succeeded. 

All the great work of the world has been accom- 
plished by courage. Every blessing that we enjoy— 
personal security, individual liberty, and constitutional 
freedom—has been obtained through long apprentice- 
ships of evil. The right of existing as a nation has 
only been accomplished through ages of wars and 
horrors. It required four centuries of martyrdom to 
establish Christianity, and a century of civil wars to 
introduce the Reformation. 

It is the simple fidelity to truth that gives to mar- 
tyrdom its eternal value. In the progress of freedom 
of thought, no matter what the truth adhered to is, all 
martyrs are our martyrs. They died that we might be 
free. Roman Catholics and Protestants, Christians and 
Pagans, orthodox and heretic, may share in this glori- 
ous heritage of the past. ‘‘The angels of martyrdom 
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and victory,” says Mazzini, “are brothers; both ex- 
tend their wings over the cradle of future life.” 

A story of the noble army of martyrs has come down 
to us from the beginning of the Christian era. It is 
that of Pancratius, or Pancras. He was born in 
Phrygia, a district visited by the Apostle Paul at the 
time when he confirmed the churches in Galatia. 
Pancratius was brought up to worship Jupiter, but his 
father having died, he was placed under the guardian- 
ship of his uncle Dionysius. The uncle removed to 
Rome in the year 305, that the orphan, heir to a vast 
fortune, might be near the imperial court. Under the 
care and tuition of the aged and holy Marcellinus, 
Bishop of Rome, he was converted to Christianity. 
His uncle soon after died, and the youth, then only 
fourteen years old, was left with his wealth and his 
religion in a world without a friend. 

Diocletian was then persecuting the Christians. It 
was reported to him that Pancratius had been con- 
verted. He was immediately ordered to attend at the 
palace of Diocletian. The emperor threatened him 
with instant death unless he sacrificed to Jupiter. The 
boy replied that he was a Christian, and ready to die ; 
‘‘for Christ,” he said, ‘‘our Master, inspires the souls 
of His servants, even young as I am, with courage to 
suffer for His sake.” ‘The emperor made no reply, but 
ordered him to be led out of the city, and put to death 
by the sword on the Aurelian Way. There he sealed 
his testimony with his blood. He lay until the light of 
early dawn, when a Christian Roman lady wrapped 
the body in fine linen, and bore it to a catacomb near 
by, where she covered it with fresh flowers, embalming 
it with her tears. His name is still remembered by the 
churches erected after his memory.* 

The early Christians were torn to pieces by wild 
beasts in the Roman arenas, down to the end of the 


*It is said of St. John Lateran at Rome, “This is the head and 
mother of all Christian churches, if you except that of St. Pancras, 
under Highgate, near London.” The common seal of St. Pancras 
parish represents a youthul saint trampling upon heathen super- 
stition. There are seven St. Pancras churches in England, and many 
others in Italy and France. 
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third century. They were ‘‘butchered to make a 
Roman holiday.” Nothing gave the Roman people 
greater sport than the fights of the wild beasts, the 
tearing to pieces of the Christians, and the deadly 
combats of the gladiators. The same pleasures—so to 
speak—prevailed all over the Roman empire. Wher- 
ever they settled, an amphitheatre was founded. Al- 
most the only one in England is found at Richborough 
in Kent. At Treves, the capital of the Roman empire 
north of the Alps, a great many Roman remains are 
found. Among others is an amphitheatre cut out of 
the rock, capable of accommodating thousands of 
spectators. In the year 306, Constantine entertained 
his subjects with an exhibition of ‘‘ Frankish sports.” 
It consisted in exposing many thousand unarmed cap- 
tive Franks to be torn to pieces by wild beasts. The 
animals were glutted with slaughter, and of their own 
accord desisted from their work of destruction. Those 
who survived were made to fight as gladiators against 
oneanother. But instead of doing this, they disappoint- 
ed the ferocity of the spectators by voluntarily falling on 
each other’s swords, instead of contending for life. In 
the same year, thousands of the Bructeri were barba- 
rously sacrificed for the amusement of the people. 
The ruined amphitheatres, as well as the vaulted dens 
of the wild beasts, are still to be seen. 

In France, many of the Roman amphitheatres still 
exist, though several of them have been used as quar- 
ries. Those at Nismes and Arles are the largest, the 
latter being so extensive that the Moors built four 
castles on the outer wall while defending the place 
against the Franks. The one at Verona is almost per- 
fect, and is kept up from year to year. But the great- 
est amphitheatre is the Coliseum at Rome, which was. 
able to afford accommodation for about 87,000 specta- 
tors. Church tradition tells us that it was designed by 
Gaudentius, a Christian architect and martyr; and it 
is also said that many thousand captive Jews, brought 
by Titus from Jerusalem, were employed in its con- 
struction. At the dedication of the building by Titus, 
5,000 beasts were slaughtered in the arena: Only 
recently, the bones of wild beasts, lions and tigers, 
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have been found in the vaults underneath the cir- 
cus. 

On the days of the great spectacles at the Coliseum, 
all Rome held holiday. Men, women, and children, 
assembled to see the bloody sports. The magistrates 
and senators, the functionaries of state, the nobles and 
the common people, even the Vestal Virgins, were 
there, presided over by the emperor. The gladia- 
tors marched in front of the emperor, crying, ‘‘ Ave, 
Cesar! morituri te salutant.” The wild beasts began 
the warfare, and the gladiators followed. The sports 
continued until night, when the spectators became 
drunk with carnage. : 

These sports continued until Rome was nominally 
Christian. But at length, about the year 400, an old 
hermit, lamenting these bloody carnivals, determined 
to interfere, though at the cost of his poor body. 
What was his life compared with the commission of 
these horrible crimes? The very name of this martyr 
is unknown. Some say it was Alymachus, and others 
that it was Telemachus. No matter, his courage proved 
his worth. He had come from the far East. He knew 
nobody, and nobody knew him. The news went forth 
that there was to be a gladiatorial combat in the arena. 
All Rome flocked to it. He went in with the crowd, 
his heart intent upon his object. The gladiators en- 
tered the arena with sharp spears and swords. It was 
to be a fight to the death. As they approached, the 
old man sprang over the wall, and threw himself 
between the gladiators about to engage. He called 
upon them to cease from shedding innocent blood. 
Loud cries, shrieks, howls, arose on every side. 
“‘Back, back, old man!” No, he would not go back. 
The gladiators thrust him aside, and advanced to the 
attack. The old man still stood between the sharp 
swords, and forbade them to commit bloodshed. 
“‘Down with him!” was the general cry. The prefect 
gave his consent. The gladiators cut him down, and 
advanced over his dead body. 

His death was not in vain. The people began to 
think of what they had done. They had destroyed a 
holy man, who had given his life as a protest against 
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their bloodthirstiness. They were shocked at their own 
cruelty. From the day on which theself-sacrificing old 
man was cut down, there were nomore fights in the 
Coliseum. ‘The hermit’s death was victory. The gla- 
diatorial combats were abolished by Honorius in 402. 
Not long ago the remains of this nameless man were 
carried in triumph round the arena, and afterward de- 
posited, with all religious honors, in the church of San 
Clemente, near at hand. 

Rome fell from its ancient glory by means of corrup- 
tion, profligacy, and cruelty. Immorality in high 
places never fails to exert a pernicious influence upon 
all classes of society. Profligacy of manners results in 
profligacy of principles. The baser influences of 
human nature obtain the ascendency, and crush out 
the moral vitality of character. Greece and Rome fell, 
because of the moral inferiority of their rulers, and 
the consequent corruption of the people. Rome, the 
ancient mistress of the world, fell before the onset 
of the savage tribes, which issued from the forests of 
central Europe. The rich were steeped in voluptuous- 
ness; the poor were wretched and dependent upon 
charity. They had no heart to defend their country. 
In fact, it was better that it should not exist. 

Then Christianity came, and revealed to men the 
true foundation of religion. St. Paul carried it to Rome, 
as adequate to regenerate the world. It first took root 
among the enlightened poor. And why? Because 
religion is the explanation of human destiny, the 
poetry of our earthly existence, and the consoling 
promise of a better futurity. It also embraced woman. 
In Rome, the lives of wives were at the disposal of 
their husbands. They were merely slaves.  Chris- 
tianity restored them to justice. They had now, for 
the first time, hope. They secured the reverence and 
love of men. ‘‘AIl virtue lies in a woman,” said an 
ancient knight; they impart worthiness, and make 
men worthy.” 

Intemperance, profanity, and immorality were sub- 
dued by the power of religious motives working in the 
hearts of individual men and women. The desire to 
do evil was thus lessened or removed. Religion satis- 
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fied the noble wants of human nature. The day of 
rest was consecrated, and relieved the workman’s toil. 
The church convened its members to the solemnities, 
and under its splendid roofs the whole Christian popu- 
lation, without distinction of class, assembled to wor- 
ship ; for were they not all, in the presence of God, men 
and brethren? Whata happy picture! Would that it 
had continued ! 

Alas! the old Adam had not been effaced. There is 
no Eden in nature. The priesthood became the instru- 
ments of oppression, the defenders of the interests of 
the few against the legitimate interests of all, and shared 
the fate of those whom they had supported. There 
were differences of opinion respecting religious dog- 
mas. What the pagans had done to the early Chris- 
tians the Christians did to their opponents. The fires 
of persecution were relighted, and martyrs were burned 
as before. Courage and endurance were again required 
for those who fought for the truth ; and nobly did they 
suffer, nobly did they die. 

Persecution began in Italy ; it extended to Spain, 
France, and the Netherlands. Germany resisted it. 
‘‘God’s design,” said Luther, ‘‘is to have sons who 
eternally and perfectly are fearless, calm, and gener- 
ous, who fear absolutely nothing, but triumph over 
and despise all things through confidence in His grace, 
and who mock at punishments and deaths ; Hehates 
all the cowards who are confounded with the fear of 
everything, even with the sound of a rustling leaf.” 

“Strange,” says Mr. F. W. Newman, ‘‘how religion, 
in any form, should have generated cruelty. The In- 
quisition, established after Christianity had supplanted 
paganism, was a system of deliberate cruelty. It was 
continued for centuries as a pious institution, and will 
ever be branded as infamous and execrable. Yet its 
pretensions were based on the name of a gentle and 
loving religion.” 

The priesthood of Spain, aided by the secular power, 
stamped out the Reformation by sheer physical force. 
In one night eight hundred Protestants were thrown 
into the prisons of Seville. They were everywhere 
seized and burned. Fires blazed in the chief Spanish 
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cities. A short time ago a drain was cut through a 
field, near Madrid, where the Protestants were burned. 
The workmen laid open a deep layer of black shining 
dust mixed with calcined bones and charcoal. It was 
the remains of those who had perished at the bidding 
of the Church. 

And what did Spain gain by its terrible cruelty? Its 
wealth has left it ; and the country is almost bankrupt. 
The people are uneducated and uncared for. Only one 
out of eight can read or write. They regard the priests 
as their natural enemies. The greater number are pro- 
fessed unbelievers. Even the priests are poor. ‘‘Itis 
a strange thing to think of,” says Dr. Lees, ‘‘ that Spain 
was more prosperous under the Moors than she has 
been under Christian rulers. The government was 
more liberal, more tolerant, more cultured ; her people 
were better educated; her land better cultivated. 
Since the Moors were driven away, Spain has almost 
continually retrograded.” 

Philip II. of Spain was perhaps the greatest miscre- 
ant that ever sat upon athrone. He is only worthy of 
being compared to Nero and Caligula. In his edict of 
1568 he sentenced every Protestant in the Netherlands 
to be put to death. The edict failed, because there 
were not means enough to carry out his diabolical de- 
cree. But his minister, Alva, did what he could. By 
the aid of his Council of Blood, and the sheriffs and ex- 
ecutioners of the most holy Inquisition, he was some- 
times able to put to death by torture eight hundred be- 
ings ina week. The first crime was Protestantism ; 
the second was wealth. For the latter reason Catholics 
as well as Protestants were plundered and destroyed. 
The possession of property made the proof of orthodoxy 
almost impossible. At the end of half a dozen years 
Alva boasted of having strangled, drowned, burned, or 
beheaded more than eighteen thousand of his fellow- 
creatures. This was independent of the tens of thou- 
sands who had perished in sieges and battles during 
Alva’s administration. His robberies, like his murders, 
were colossal. 

But France was as bad as Spain. From the begin- 
ning of her adherence to Rome she plundered, burned, 
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beheaded, or banished all who were opposed to the 
opinions of the great Roman Hierarch. The Albigenses 
were massacred or driven into the Pyrenees. The Vau- 
dois, with the help of Savoy, were hanged and burned 
all through the southeast of France, and the northwest 
of Italy. Persecution and burning went on throughout 
the wholeof France. Halfadozen Lutheran counsellors 
were burned at Paris to give pleasure to the grandees 
of Spain. 

There were many noble exceptions to this mad riot 
of persecution. The Chancellor de |’Hopital urged his 
co-religionists to adorn themselves with virtues and a 
good life, and to attack their adversaries with the arms 
of charity, prayer, and persuasion. “Let us put 
away, he said, ‘‘ these diabolical words, the names 
of parties, of factions, and seditions ; Lutherans, Hu- 
guenots, Papists; change them to the name of Chris- 
tians.” For this the chancellor was called an atheist. 

When Viscount Dorte, Governor of Bayonne, received 
an order from Charles IX. for the massacre of the Prot- 
estants there, he replied that he had communicated his 
majesty’s letter to the garrison and inhabitants of the 
town ; but that he had been able to find among them 
only brave soldiers and good subjects, and not asingle 
executioner. 

Then came the massacres of Voissy and St. Bartholo- 
mew, which were repeated all over France. Present 
forever, like a skeleton at a feast, was the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew in the thoughts of all the Protestants 
in Europe. That and the attempted invasion of Eng- 
land by the Spanish Armada of Philip II. were the two 
great features in history of the latter half of the six- 
teenth century. 

Nor was the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes by 
Louis XIV. more merciful. By that decree every Prot- 
estant was expelled from France under penalty of 
“conversion” or death. Protestant nobles, gentles, 
merchants, peasants, and artisans refused to become 
hypocrites. They would not conform to what they 
did not believe. The nobles and proprietors aban- 
doned their estates, renounced their titles, and gave up 
everything to their enemies. The merchants fled with 
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the artisans, and sought other lands where they were free 
to worship God according to their conscience, and en- 
joy the fruits of their industry in peace. 

It was not death they feared. The Duke de Maienne 
hit the secret of the Huguenot character, when he said, 
‘Ces gens étaient de pére en fils apprivoisés 4 la mort.” 
They perished by thousands, by the axe, by the wheel, 
and by tortures inconceivable. They could not be con- 
quered by death. They yielded up their lives as a sac- 
rifice to duty. The noble stamp of life and conduct 
which we find in the great Huguenot leaders has never 
been reproduced in France. In fact, the nobility and 
breadth of soul, and the profound conviction of the 
French Protestants, generated this lofty type of char- 
acter—the finest which the whole range of French his- 
tory has to show. But history for the most part deals 
with the reigns of kings and queens. Victories and de- 
feats are remembered ; but the persecuted are forgotten. 

Louis XIV. and all his armies could not prevail 
against the impenetrable rampart of conscience. His 
relentless policy maintained a perpetual St. Bartholo- 
mew in France for more than sixty years. And with 
what result? He was baffled and defeated. He left 
France ruined and laden with taxes. He destroyed 
commerce and agriculture by his banishment of the 
Huguenots ; and left France a prey to anarchy, which 
developed itself in the Revolution of 1789.* 

“The flight of the Huguenots,” says Michelet, in 
his ‘‘ History of France,” ‘‘was a noble act of loyalty 
and sincerity. It was horror of falsehood. It was re- 
spect for thought. Itis glorious for human nature that 
so great anumber of men and women should, for truth’s 
sake, have sacrificed everything; passed from riches 
to poverty ; risked life, family, and all, in the perilous 


*« The prisons in the Pope’s palace at Avignon,” says Dr. Arnold, 
“were one of the most striking things I ever saw in my life. In the 
self-same dungeon the roof was still black with the smoke of the In- 
quisition fires, in which men were tortured or burned; and as you 
looked down a trap-door into an apartment below, the walls were still 
marked with the blood of the victims whom Jourdan Coup Téte 
threw down there into the ice-house below, in the famous massacre 
of 1791. It was very awful to see such traces of two gréat opposite 
forms of human wickedness.’’ 
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enterprise of a flight so difficult. Some see in these 
people only obstinate sectaries ; I see in them people 
of lofty ideas of honor, who, over all the earth, have 
proved themselves to have been the é//e of France. The 
stoical device which free-thinkers have popularized is 
precisely the idea which lies at the root of the Protes- 
tant emigration, braving death and the galleys to 
remain noble and true: Vitam impendere vero ; Life 
sacrificed for the truth.” * 

Before this the fires of persecution had extended to 
England and Scotland. Smithfield, in London, was 
often ablaze with the burning of Protestants and 
witches. But the Catholics have their book of mar- 
tyrs as well as the Protestants. Forest, an Observant 
Friar, was burned for denying the supremacy of 
Henry VIII. Fire was used on both sides. In Queen 
Mary’s time the executions for religion became ten 
times more frequent than before. John Rogers, vicar 
of St. Sepulchre’s, was burned at the stake in sight of 
his church tower. John Bradford died embracing the 
stake and comforting his fellow-sufferer. John Phil- 
pot, archdeacon of Winchester, was burned at the 
same time. It is not necessary to mention the names 
of Latimer, Cranmer, and Ridley. The great spirits 
of that time were not of the same temper as the men 
of to-day. We, who shrink ata scalded finger, wonder 
at the men who were not only burned for their faith, 
but who gloried in it. ‘‘Shall I disdain to suffer at 
this stake,” said John Philpot, ‘‘seeing my Redeemer 
did not refuse to suffer a most vile death upon the 
cross for me?” 

The persecution for conscience’ sake extended to 
the reign of Charles II. William Penn said, ‘‘ There 
have been ruined since the late king’s restoration 
about 15,000 families, and more than 5000 persons 
died under bonds for matters of mere conscience to 
God.” Charles IJ., and after him James II., extended 


* Having already published two volumes on this subject—“ The 
Huguenots: their Settlements, Churches, and Industries in England 
and Ireland; ” and ‘‘ The Huguenots in France after the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes”’—the author considers it unnecessary to pur- 
sue this subject farther, 
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these persecutions to Scotland. In the old Catholic 
times the only method of dealing with Protestants was 
fire. Cardinal Beaton burned George Wishart before 
his castle of St. Andrews, and, looking out of the win- 
dow, saw him shrivelled up with his own eyes. In the 
Protestant times of Charles and James, Protestants 
persecuted Protestants, because of their differences of 
opinion. The myrmidons of the Stuarts hunted the 
Presbyterians, shot them, murdered them, and hanged 
them. The effect was to drive their special form 
of religion into their very hearts and souls. The boot 
and thumbscrews were horrible to endure, but the suf- 
ferers were brave and enduring. 

‘‘T treasure,” says Robert Collyer, of New York, ‘‘a 
small drawing by Millais. Itis the figure of a woman 
bound fast toa pillar far within tide-mark. The sea 
is curling its waves about her feet. ‘A ship is passing 
in full sail, but not heeding her or her doom. Birds 
of prey are hovering about her; but she heeds not the 
birds, or the ship, or the sea. Her eyes look right on, 
and her feet stand firm, and you see that she is look- 
ing directly into heaven, and telling her soul how the 
sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory that shall be revealed. Under 
the picture is this legend, copied from the stone set up 
to her memory in an old Scottish kirkyard : 


‘Murdered for owning Christ supreme 
Head of His Church, and no more crime. 
But for not owning Prelacy, 

And not abjuring Presbyt’ry, 

Within the sea, tied to a stake, 
She suffered for Christ Jesus’ sake.’ 


‘“‘T treasure it because, when I look at it, it seems a 
type of a great host of women who watch and wait, 
tied fast to their fate, while the tide creeps up about 
them, but who rise as the waves rise, and on the 
crest of the last and the loftiest, are borne into the 
quiet haven, and hear the ‘Well done.’” 

‘‘For what a length of years,” says Sydney Smith, 
‘‘was it attempted to compel the Scotch to change 
their religion. Horse, foot, and artillery, and armed 
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Prebendaries, were sent out after the Presbyterian min- 
isters and congregations. Much blood was shed, but, 
to the astonishment of the Prelatists, they could not 
introduce the Book of Common Prayer, nor prevent 
-that metaphysical people from going to heaven their 
true way, instead of our true way. ‘The true and the 
only remedy was applied. The Scotch were suffered 
to worship God after their own tiresome manner, with- 
out pain, penalty, and privation. No lightning 
descended from heaven; the country was not ruined ; 
the world is not yet come to anend; the dignitaries 
who foretold all these consequences are utterly for- 
gotten ; and Scotland has ever since been an increasing 
source of strength to Great Britain.” 

Toleration is only a recent discovery. We have 
ceased to burn men ; it is now necessary to persuade 
them. The age of martyrdom, like that of miracles, 
is past. We are not shot, or pinned toa stake, or 
broken alive on the wheel, as in bygone days; and 
yet we suffer by isolation, by misrepresentation, by 
ridicule, and by blame. Courage is as necessary as 
ever for those who would hold by the innate conscious- 
ness of the truth. It is even more difficult, in these 
days of indifferentism, to keep true to higher laws and 
purer instincts, than it was in the times of martyrdom. 
‘Active persecution and fierce chastisements,” says a 
well-known writer, ‘‘are tonics to the nerves; but the 
mere weary conviction that no one cares, that no one 
notices, that there is no humanity that honors, and no 
Deity that pities, is more destructive of all higher 
effort than any conflict with tyranny or with bar- 
barism.” 

But have we really abandoned our ideas as to the 
worthlessness of persecution? In these days printing 
and publishing are free ; and men express their thoughts 
in the public press. What are we to think of this sen- 
tence, which recently appeared in a London news- 
paper? ‘‘Considering the end of man and the pur- 
poses of civil society, murder and robbery are light 
crimes, and the spread of epidemic disease of no con- 
sequence, in comparison with the crime which Luther 
and Calvin perpetrated when they revolted from the 
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Church.” The sentence would have been approved by 
the perpetrators of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew ; 
and by all those who have burned and beheaded the 
thousands of men who have held to their own religious 
belief. But it will not do now. Our forefathers have 
handed down to us the priceless heritage of a free 
state—won by the lives of some of the noblest men 
who ever lived; and it will be our own fault if we 
encourage this revolting appeal to intolerance on the 
part of those who differ from us. Even the Jesuits, 
like the Huguenots, have been banished from France ; 
and they are free, like all persecuted people, to live 
under the protection of English laws. But they must 
have respect for these laws, and forthe religious toler- 
ation of the country that protects them. 

William Penn was of opinion that there was no 
greater mistake than to suppose that a country ora 
people were strengthened by all the people holding 
one opinion, whether upon religious doctrine or re- 
ligious practice ; and that a variety of opinions, of pro- 
fessions, and of practice was a strength to a people 
and to a government, if all were alike tolerated. Indi- 
viduality must be upheld; for without individuality 
there can be no liberty. Individuality is everywhere 
to be spared and respected, as the root of everything 
good. ‘‘ Even despotism does not produce its worst 
effects,” says John Stuart Mill, ‘‘so long as individ- 
uality exists under it ; and whatever crushes individ- 
uality zs despotism, by whatever name it may be 
called, and whether it professes to be enforcing the 
will of God, or the injunctions of men.” 

Jeremy Taylor concludes his Apology for Christian 
toleration with an Eastern apologue. Abraham was 
sitting at his tent door, when an old man, stooping 
and leaning on his staff, appeared before him. Abra- 
ham invited him into his tent, set before him meat, 
and observing that he did not invoke a blessing, 
asked him why he did not worship the God of Heaven. 
‘‘T worship the fire only, and acknowledge no other 
god.” Abraham became angry, and drove the old 
man out of his tent. Then God called to Abraham, 
and asked him where the stranger was. ‘‘I thrust 
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him away, because he did not worship Thee!” God 
answered him, ‘‘I have suffered him these hundred 
years, though he dishonored me, and wouldst thou 
not endure him one single night?” Upon which, 
saith the story, Abraham fetched him back again, and 
gave him hospitable entertainment and wise instruc- 
tion. 

Even the great men who have labored to advance 
the cause of science have endured the perils of mar- 
tyrdom. In former times there was scarcely a great 
discovery in astronomy, in natural history, or in phys- 
ical science, which was not denounced as leading to 
infidelity. Bruno was burned alive at Rome for ex- 
posing the fashionabie but false philosophy of his 
time. The followers of Copernicus were branded 
as misbelievers. After Lippersley of Middleburgh, in 
Holland, had invented the tclescope, Galileo took up 
the idea, and constructed a telescope of his own, with 
which he ascended the tower of St. Mark, at Venice, 
to view the heavenly bodies. He directed it to the 
planets and fixed stars, which he observed with ‘‘in- | 
credible delight.” He discovered the satellites and 
rings of Jupiter, the phases of Venus, and the spots on 
the sun. He faithfully recorded the revelations that 
came down to him direct from the skies. He pro- 
ceeded with his observations, and discovered perhaps 
more during his lifetime than any future astronomer. 

But all this was at variance with the received ideas 
of the time. The Inquisition undertook to regulate 
astronomical science. Galileo was called to Rome, 
and summoned before the Inquisitors to answer for 
the heretical doctrines he had published. He was 
compelled to renounce his opinions ; he declared that 
he abandoned the doctrine of the earth’s motion round 
the sun. The Inquisitors inserted in the prohibited 
Index the works of Galileo, Kepler, and Copernicus. 
Galileo plucked up heart again, and published a new 
work, in the form of a dialogue, defending his doctrines. 
He was summoned before the Inquisition, and was 
compelled, on bended knees, to renounce and abjure 
his glorious discovery. Galileo wanted the courage of 
his opinions. But he was an old man of seventy when 
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he denied his faith. Galileo would not have been per- 
secuted could he have been answered. Yet the truth 
lived, and men were set on the right track of observa- 
tion for all ages to come. 

Pascal said of his condemnation, ‘‘ It is in vain that 
you (the Jesuits) have procured against Galileo a 
decree from Rome condemning his opinion of the 
earth’s motion. Assuredly that will never prove it to 
be at rest; and if we have unerring observations prov- 
ing that it turns round, not all mankind together can 
keep it from turning, nor themselves from turning 
with it.” Truth may run for a long time underground, 
but it is sure to work its way to the surface at last ; 
and in proportion to the obstacles it encounters, and 
the length of its struggle, are the extent and the cer- 
tainty of its triumph. 

The life of Kepler was as sad as that of Galileo. 
Originally a poor boy, he was admitted to the school 
at the monastery of Maulbroom, and eventually be- 
came a learned man. He accepted the astronomical 
chair at Gratz in Styria, and devoted himself to the 
study of the planets. He was afterward appointed 
Imperial mathematician to the Emperor, though his 
salary was insufficient to maintain himself and his 
family. At Lintz he was excommunicated by the 
Roman Catholics because of some opinions he had 
expressed respecting transubstantiation. ‘‘Judge,” he 
says to Hoffman, ‘‘ how far I can assist you, in a place 
where the priest and school inspector have combined 
to brand me with the public stigma of heresy, be- 
cause in every question I take that side which seems 
to me consonant with the will of God.” 

Kepler was then offered the professorship of mathe- 
matics at Bologna, but having the recantation and con- 
demnation of Galileo before him, he declined the chair. 
‘‘T might,” he said, ‘‘ notably increase my fortune ; 
but, living a German among Germans, Iam accustomed 
to a freedom of speech and manners which, if per- 
severed in at Bologna, would draw upon me, if not 
danger, at least notoriety, and might expose me to 
suspicion and party malice.” 

In 1619 Kepler discovered the celebrated law which 
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will be ever memorable in the history of science, ‘‘ that 
the squares of the periodic times of the planets are to 
one another as the cubes of their distances.” He recog- 
nized with transport the absolute truth of a principle 
which, for seventeen years, had been the object of his 
incessant labors. ‘‘ The die is cast,” he said ; ‘the 
book is written, to be read either now or by posterity 
—I care not which. It may well wait a century for a 
reader, as God has waited six thousand years for an 
observer.” 

The next book Kepler published, ‘‘ The Epitome of 
the Copernican Astronomy,” was condemned at Rome, 
and placed in the prohibited Index. In the mean- 
time, his mind was distracted by a far greater trouble. 
His mother, seventy-nine years old, was thrown into 
prison, condemned to the torture, and was about to 
be burned as a witch. Kepler immediately flew to 
her relief ; and arrived at his Swabian home in time to 
save her from further punishment. But more troubles 
followed. The States of Styria ordered all the copies 
of his ‘‘ Kalendar” for 1624 to be publicly burned. 
His library was sealed up by order of the Jesuits ; and 
he was compelled to leave Lintz by the popular insur- 
rection which then prevailed. He went to Sagan in 
Silesia, under the protection of Albert Wallenstein, 
Duke of Friedland ; and he shortly after died there of 
disease of the brain, the result of too much study. 

Even Columbus may be regarded in the light of a 
martyr. He sacrificed his life to the discovery of a 
new world. The poor wool-carder’s son of Genoa had 
long to struggle unsuccessfully with the petty con- 
ditions necessary for the realization of his idea. He 
dared to believe, on grounds sufficing to his reason, 
that which the world disbelieved, and scoffed and 
scorned at. He believed that the earth was round, 
while the world believed that it was flat as a plate. 
He believed that the whole circle of the earth, outside 
the known world, could not be wholly occupied by 
sea; but that the probability was that continents of 
land might be contained within it. It was certainly a 
probability ; but the noblest qualities of the soul are 
often brought forth by the strength of probabilities 
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that appear slight to less daring spirits. In the eyes 
of his countrymen, few things were more improbable 
than that Columbus should survive the dangers of 
unknown seas and land on the shores of a new hemi- 
sphere. 

Columbus was a practical as well as an intellectual 
hero. He went from one state to another, urging 
kings and emperors to undertake the first visiting of 
a world which his instructed spirit already discerned 
in the far-off seas. He first tried his own countrymen 
at Genoa, but found none ready to help him. He then 
went to Portugal, and submitted his project to John 
II., who laid it before his council. It was scouted as 
extravagant and chimerical. Nevertheless, the king 
endeavored to steal Columbus’s idea. A fleet was sent 
forth in the direction indicated by the navigator, but, 
being frustrated by storms and winds, it returned to 
Lisbon after four days’ voyaging. 

Columbus returned to Genoa, and again renewed 
his propositions to the Republic, but without success. 
Nothing discouraged him. The finding of the New 
World was the irrevocable object of his life. He went 
to Spain, and landed at the town of Palos, in Andalusia. 
He went by chance to a convent of Franciscans, 
knocked at the door, and asked for a little bread and 
water. The prior gratefully received the stranger, 
entertained him, and learned from him the story of his 
life. He encouraged him in his hopes, and furnished 
him with an admission to the Court of Spain, then at 
Cordova. King Ferdinand received him graciously, 
but before coming to a decision he desired to lay the 
project before a council of his wisest men at Salamanca. 
Columbus had to reply, not only to the scientific argu- 
ments laid before him, but to citations from the Bible. 
The Spanish clergy declared that the theory of an an- 
tipodes was hostile to the faith. The earth, they said, 
was an immense flat disk; and if there was a new 
earth beyond the ocean, then all men could not be 
pe cuee from Adam. Columbus was dismissed as a 
ool. 

Still bent on his idea, he wrote to the King of Eng- 
land, then to the King of France, without effect. At 
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last, in 1492, Columbus was introduced by Louis de 
Saint Angel to Queen Isabella of Spain. The friends 
who accompanied him pleaded his cause with so much 
force and conviction that the queen acceded to their 
wishes, and promised to take charge of the proposed 
enterprise. A fleet of three small caravelles, only one 
of which was decked, was got ready; and Columbus 
sailed from the port of Palos on the 3d of August, 1492. 
After his long fight against the ignorance of men he 
had now to strive against the superstitions of seamen. 
He had a long and arduous struggle. The unknown 
seas, the perils of the deep, the fear lest hunger should 
befall them, the weary disappointment on the silent 
main, the repeated disappointment of their hope of see- 
ing land, sometimes rose to mutiny, which Columbus, 
always full of hope, had the courage to suppress. At 
last, after seventy days’ sail, land was discovered, and 
Columbus set foot on the island of San Salvador. Then 
Cuba and Hispaniola were discovered. They were 
taken possession of in the name of the King and Queen 
of Spain. At the latter island a fort was built. A 
commandant and some men were left in it ; and Colum- 
bus then returned to Spain to give an account of his 
discovery. 

The enthusiasm with which he was received was 
immense ; his fame was great, not only in Spain, but 
throughout the world. He did not remain long in 
Spain. He set out again for America, this time in 
command of fourteen caravelles and three large vessels, 
containing in all about 1200men. A number of nobles 
took part in the expedition. On this occasion Guada- 
loupe and Jamaica were discovered ; andSan Domingo 
and Cuba were explored. But the fabulous gold which 
the nobles expected was not forthcoming. Factions 
began, and ended in blood. Columbus vainly en- 
deavored to reanimate their enthusiasm. But they 
regarded him with disdain, and as the author of their 
misery. 

Columbus returned to Spain a second time, but he 
was not received with the same plaudits as before. 
The Spanish sovereigns received him with irterest, 
though not without a little coolness. He found that 
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a base and envious jealousy was springing up against 
him among the courtiers. Another expedition was, 
however, undertaken. Six large ships again carried 
Columbus and his followers to the New World. On 
this occasion the mainland of America was discovered, 
and other islands in the Caribbean Sea. In the mean 
time the natives of San Domingo rebelled against the 
Spaniards, who treated them with great cruelty. The 
Spanish colonists also fell out among themselves, and 
waged incessant war against each other. Columbus, 
in great sorrow at these events, dispatched messages 
to the King of Spain, desiring him to send out to San 
Domingo a magistrate and a judge. 

At the instigation of some jealous and hostile mem- 
bers of the court, the king sent out Don Francisco de 
Bobadillo, furnished with absolute powers, and desig- 
nated Governor of the New World. He was not ajudge, 
but an executioner. The first thing he did after land- 
_ing was to throw Columbus and his two brothers into 
prison. Hecommissioned Alonzo de Villego to convey 
the brothers toSpain. Columbus was laden with chains 
like a malefactor, and put on board ship. While on 
the way, Villego, compassionating the great naviga- 
tor’s lot, offered to relieve him of his irons. ‘‘No!” 
said Columbus ; ‘‘I will preserve them as a memorial 
of the recompense due to my services.” ‘‘These 
irons,’ said his son Fernand, ‘‘I have often seen sus- 
pended on the cabinet of my father ; and he ordered 
that at his death they should be buried with him in his 
grave.” 

On the return of the ship to Spain, the king and the 
queen, ashamed of the conduct of Bobadillo, ordered 
that the prisoners should be set at liberty. Columbus 
was disgusted with his treatment. ‘‘The world,” he 
said, ‘‘has delivered me to a thousand conflicts, and I 
have resisted them all unto this day ; I could not de- 
fend myself, neither with arms nor with prudence. 
With what barbarism have they treated me throughout.” 

Yet his eager and mysteriously informed spirit was 
still brooding over the wide ocean. He obtained the 
means of making a fourth voyage, which, he thought, 
would eventually enrich Spain, a country which he had 
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as yet so thanklessly served. This time he discovered 
the island of Guanaja. He coasted round Honduras, 
Nicaragua, and Panama. He landed at Veraguas, and 
found the rich mines of gold in these regions ; he en- 
deavored to found a colony on the river Belen; but a 
tempest arising, his ships were blown hither and 
thither, and he was obliged to set sail for San Domingo 
to repair his ships. He was now growing old and 
worn out with fatigues and sufferings. He was sick 
and ill when his seamen mutinied and threatened to 
take his life. He could not resist, for he had no one to 
help him. But suddenly the land came in sight, and 
he entered San Domingo in safety. 

Shortly after he set sail for Spain. It was his last 
voyage. He was now about seventy. After his 
‘‘long wandering woe,” he was glad to reach Spain 
atlast. He hoped for some reward—at least for as 
much as would keep soul and body together. But 
his appeals were fruitless. He lived for a few months 
after his return, poor, lonely, and stricken with a 
mortal disease. Even toward his death he was a 
scarcely tolerated beggar. Hehad to complain that his 
frock had been taken and sold, that he had not a roof 
of his own, and lacked wherewithal to pay his tavern 
bill. It was then that, with failing breath, he uttered 
the words, sublime in their touching simplicity, ‘‘I,a 
native of Genoa, discovered in the distant West the 
continent and isles of India.”” . He expired at Valladolid, 
on the 2oth of May, 1506, his last words being, ‘‘ Lord, 
I deliver my soul into Thy hands.” Thus died the 
great martyr of discovery. His defeat was victory. 
He struggled nobly, and died faithfully. 

Some men are willing to throw themselves away in 
the pursuit of a great object. The early martyrs, the 
early discoverers, the early inventors, the pioneers of 
civilization—all who work for truth, for religion, for 
patriotism—are the forlorn hope of humanity. They 
live and labor and die without any hope of personal 
reward. It is enough for them to know their work, 
and by the exercise of moral power to do it. The man 
of energy and genius is guided by his apprehension 
of the widest and highest tendencies. He may be 
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thwarted and discouraged. Difficulties may surround 
him. But he is borne up by invincible courage ; and 
if he dies, he leaves behind him a name which every 
man venerates. Death has fructified his life, and made 
it more fruitful to others. ‘‘When God permits His 
ministers to die for the gospel,” said Brousson, ‘‘ they 
preach louder from their graves than they did during 
their lives.” ‘‘What we sow,” said Jeremy Taylor, 
‘‘in the minutes and spare portions of a few years 
grows up to crowns and sceptres in a happy and 
glorious eternity.” 

Are not difficulty and suffering necessary to evoke 
the highest forms of character, energy, and genius? 
Effort and endurance, striving and submitting, en- 
ergy and patience, enter into every destiny. There is 
a virtue in passive endurance which is often greater 
than the glory ofsuccess. It bears, it suffers, it en- 
dures, and still it hopes. It meets difficulties with a 
smile, and strives to stand erect beneath the heaviest 
burdens. Suffering, patiently and enduringly borne, 
is one of the noblest attributes of man. There is 
something so noble in the quality as to lift it 
into the highest regions of heroism. It was a saying 
of Milton, ‘‘Who best can suffer, best can do.” 

It is a mistake to suppose that there is ever an age 
when there is not a demand for the heroic virtue, or 
that the martyr-ages, or the ages of death-struggle with 
tyranny, alone call for the practice of this virtue. To 
withstand the every-day course of a generation which 
has lost the sense of man’s high destiny, and allowed 
pleasure to usurp the place of duty, may demand as 
much real heroism as to confront tyrant power, or to 
face the axe of the executioner. 

Even in war itself endurance is as high a virtue as 
courage; and now that war has become scientific, 
endurance has taken the higher position. The well- 
disciplined soldier must stand erect in the place that 
has been assigned to him. ‘‘Be steady, men!” is the 
order. He braves danger without moving while bullets 
are dealing death around him. When he advances he 
has still to endure. He must not fire until the word of 
command is given. And then the charge comes. But 
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it is not merely in action that endurance is highest. It 
is in retreat rendered necessary by defeat. Viewed in 
this light, the retreat of Xenophon’s Ten Thousand 
outshines the conquests of Alexander ; and the retreat 
of Sir John Moore to Corunna was as great as the vic- 
tories of Wellington. 

There are numerous men who have been martyred 
in defence of their country. There is an old story in 
France—indeed it is an old story everywhere. ‘‘It is 
a shame,” said Clovis, looking on the rich fields across 
the Garonne, ‘‘ that such territories should belong to 
villains who have a different creed from ours, On- 
ward! let us take possession of their land?” 

When Xerxes endeavored to conquer Greece, Leon- 
idas, with three hundred men, marched to the Pass of 
Thermopyle, to resist the immense Persian army. A 
fierce combat ensued; great numbers of the invaders 
were killed. Leonidas and the little band of heroes 
were destroyed, but Greece was saved. 

Not less brave than Leonidas was Judas Maccabeus, 
‘‘the hammerer.” With his forlorn hope of eight hun- 
dred men, he resisted the attack of twenty thousand 
Syrians, who were overrunning the Holy Land. Judas 
took his last stand at Eleasah. His followers would 
fain have persuaded him to retreat. ‘‘God forbid,” 
he answered, ‘‘ that I should flee away before them. 
If our time be come, let us die manfully for our 
brethren ; let us not stain our honor.” The battle was 
heavy and fierce; Judas and his men fought valiantly, 
and were killed to the last man, with their faces to 
the foe. They did not die in vain. The Jews took 
heart ; they beat back the invaders ; the Temple was 
rebuilt ; and Judea again became the most prosperous 
country in the East. 

The Romans also knew the value of heroism and 
devotion on behalf of their country. But let us come 
tomore modern times. Little countries, of compara- 
tively small populations, have contrived to maintain 
and preserve their liberties in spite of enormous difh- 
culties. Itis not the size of a country, but the char- 
acter of its people, that gives it sterling value. We 
find men constantly calling for liberty, but who do 
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nothing to deserve it. They remain inert, lazy, and 
selfish. There is a so-called patriotism that has no 
more dignity in it than the howling of wolves. True 
patriotism is of another sort. It is based on honesty, 
truthfulness, generosity, self-sacrifice, and genuine 
love of freedom. 

Look, for instance, at the little Republic of Switzer- 
land, which has been hemmed in by tyrannical gov- 
ernments for hundreds of years. But the people are 
brave and frugal, honest and self-helping. They would 
have no master, but governed themselves. They 
elected their representatives, as at Apenzell, by show - 
of hands in the public market-places. They proclaimed 
liberty of conscience; and Switzerland, like England, 
has always been the refuge of the persecuted for con- 
science’ sake. 

It was not without severe struggles that Switzerland 
conquered its independence. The leaders of these 
brave men have often sacrificed themselves for the 
good of their country. Take, forinstance, the example 
of Arnold von Winkelried. In 1481 the Austrians in- 
vaded Switzerland, and a comparatively small number 
of men determined to resist them. Near the little town 
of Sempach the Austrians were observed advancing in 
a solid compact body, presenting an unbroken line of 
spears. The Swiss met them, but their spears were 
shorter, and being much fewer in number, they were 
compelled to give way. Observing this, Arnold von 
Winkelried, seeing that all the efforts of the Swiss to 
break the ranks of their enemies had failed, exclaimed 
to his countrymen, ‘‘I will open a path to freedom ! 
Protect, dear comrades, my wife and children!” He 
rushed forward, and, gathering in his arms as many 
spears as he could grasp, he buried them in his bosom. 
He fell, but a gap was made, and the Swiss rushed in 
and achieved an exceeding great victory. Arnold von 
Winkelried died, but saved his country. The little 
mountain republic preserved its liberty. The battle 
took place on the gth of July, and to this day the people 
of the country assemble to celebrate their deliverance 
from the Austrians, through the self-sacrifice of their 
leader. 
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But Swiss women can be as brave as Swiss men. 
Women pass through moral and physical danger with 
a courage that is equal to that of the bravest. They 
are pre-eminent in steady endurance; and they are 
sometimes equal to men in a becoming valor to meet 
the peril which is sudden and sharp. The saying is, 
that the brave are the sons and daughters of the brave ; 
simply because they are brought up by the brave, and 
are infected by their example. 

In 1622, nearly two hundred years after the battle of 
Sempach, the Emperor of Austria desired to make him- 
self master of the Grisons, in order to extinguish the 
Protestant religion and banish its ministers. His army 
first appeared in the valley of the Prdtigadu. The valley 
is shut in by high mountains. It is rich in pasturage, 
and is still famous for its large cattle. The men were 
high up on the hills, driving and watching their herds. 
Only the women remained ; and so soon as they heard 
of the approach of the Austrians, between Klosters and 
Landquart, they took up their husbands’ arms—pikes 
and scythes and pitchforks—and rushed out to meet 
them. There are passes in Switzerland where a few 
well-armed men or women can beat back a thousand. 
With the help of stones showered down from the hills 
upon the enemy, the women prevailed. The Austrians 
were driven back. Of course the men were as brave 
as the women. Not long after, the castle of Castel, 
opposite Fideris, was stormed and taken by the peas- 
ants, armed only with sticks! On account of the 
gallant defence of the women, it continues to be a 
standing rule in the valley that the women go first to 
the Communion, and the men follow. 

Such are the heroic men and women whom the Swiss 
venerate—Tell, the dauntless cross-bowman, and Win- 
kelried, the spearman. Though the former is probably 
traditional,* the latter is a man of history. The house 
in which he lived is still pointed out at Stanz, in Unter- 
walden ; his coat of mail is still in the Rathhaus ; and 


* There are several Tells—a Danish Tell, a Finland Tell, and a 
Swiss Tell. There isa Tell inthe East. It is probable that the 
story of Tell is an Indian myth. 
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a statue is erected to him in the market-place, with the 
sheaf of spears in his arms. 

Some five centuries ago England suffered a grievous 
defeat in the North, which afterward proved to be one of 
her greatest blessings. Scotland was poor, consisting 
principally of mountains and moors. It did not con- 
tain a fourth of the present population of London.* 
The people were widely scattered. The country lay 
closeto England, and was always open to invasion. It 
was not, like Ireland, protected by a wide and deep sea- 
moat. Besides, it was not a united nation, nor were 
its people of the same race. On the north and west 
were the Celts or Highlanders ; on the south and east 
were the descendants of the Saxons, Anglicans, and 
Northmen. The Highland clans warred against each 
other. They gave no help to the Lowlanders in their 
wars for freedom. Robert Bruce was nearly killed by 
the Macdougals in his flight through Lorne. 

Wallace preceded Bruce. The Lowland country was 
conquered by Edward I. All its strong places were in 
the hands of the English. Wallace endeavored to rouse 
the spirit of patriotism throughout the western coun- 
ties. Thougha man of great personal prowess, he was 
not a great warrior. He was never able to raise a suf- 
cient number of men to fight a pitched battle. He was 
defeated at Falkirk. Indeed, he was a man who failed. 
He was the forlorn hope of Scotland at that time. Yet 
his faith in the future of his country nourished the na- 
tional spirit more than even the victories of his succes- 
sor, Robert Bruce. At last Wallace was betrayed, and 
delivered over to the English. He was taken to Lon- 
don, and, on the eve of St. Bartholomew, 1305, he was 
dragged on a sledge from the Tower to Smithfield, 
where he was hanged, and quartered while still living. 
Thus died the martyr for freedom. He did not live in 
vain. He inspired his countrymen with the love of 
liberty ; and the time came when they could follow his 
example with success. 

Robert Bruce was the descendant of a Norman. He 


* The population of Scotland at the time of the Union, in 1707, 
was only one million. 
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was half an Englishman and half a Scotchman ; and, 
by his mother’s side, he was a claimant to the Scottish 
crown. After many daring adventures and rude perils 
—borne up throughout by strong persevering con- 
science and an ardent love of liberty—Bruce was able 
to get together a patriotic army, to meet the English 
at Bannockburn in 1314. Before the battle began the 
Scottish army knelt down in prayer. Edward II. was 
looking on. He turned to his favorite knight and said, 
‘“‘ Argentine, the rebels yield! They beg for mercy !” 
“They do, my liege,” was the reply; “but not from 
you.” The battle ended, not only in a victory, but in 
a rout. 

The English ambassadors at the Papal Court induced 
John XXII. to excommunicate Robert Bruce, and to 
lay his kingdom under an ecclesiastical ban. The 
interdict was met by a heroic Parliament held at Ar- 
broath in 1320. Eight earls and twenty-one nobles 
appended their names to a letter from the Parliament 
to the Pope, which, for the principle it asserted, was 
worth any document in European history. It asked 
the Pope to require the English king to respect the 
independence of Scotland, and tomind his own affairs. 
“‘So long as a hundred of us are left alive,” say the 
signatories, ‘‘we will never in any degree be sub- 
jected to the English. It is not for glory, riches, or 
honors that we fight, but for liberty alone, which no 
good man loses but with his life.” * 

Although numerous wars followed, and although 
attempts were made by the stronger nation to force 
new forms of religion upon the weaker nation, the 
result was always the same. The history of Scotland 
has been a perpetual protest against despotism. Its 
lesson is—first, the power of individualism; and lat- 
terly, that of the rights of conscience. 

There was another great defeat which England sus- 
tained about the same time, which, though regarded 
as deplorable, yet turned out to be as great a blessing 
as that of Bannockburn. It was at the siege of Orleans, 
which, Dr. Arnold says, was ‘‘ one of the turning-points 


* Professor Veitch’s “ Border History and Poetry,” p. 277. 
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in the history of nations.” * The English were over- 
running France. They had won many battles ; they 
had entered Paris, and were besieging Orleans. France 
was in a dismal condition. The principal nobles aban- 
doned the king (Charles VII.), and each endeavored to 
set up a petty sovereignty of hisown. The towns gave 
themselves up without making any resistance. The 
taxes were levied by force, and even the king had 
scarcely the means to live upon, still less to maintain 
his army. The people lost faith in both king and 
nobles, and longed that God might work some means 
of deliverance for their country. 

Strange! how smail a circumstance may alter the 
destiny of a nation. It was a woman—a country 
girl, who spinned and knitted at home, and looked 
after the cattle out of doors—who came to the help of 
France. Joan of Arc was born at the village of Dom- 
rémy, in Lorraine. She was simple, virtuous, and re- 
ligious. Being of a nervous temperament, in her 
exalted state she dreamed dreams, and heard solemn 
words spoken to her. She was told to ‘‘go to the 
help of the King of France,” and was assured ‘‘ that 
she would restore his kingdom to him.” Captain 
Baudricourt, who was informed of her wishes, thought 
at first that she was mad. At last he was so touched 
by her earnestness that he offered to furnish her with 
an equipment of armed men, and to conduct her to the 
king. She travelled through the 150 miles of country 
occupied by the English; and at length reached the 
king and court at Chinon in safety. 


* The following are Dr. Arnold’s words (“ Life and Letters,’’ by 
Dean Stanley): “The siege of Orleans is one of the turning-points 
in the history of nations. Had the English dominion in France been 
established, no man can tell what might have been the consequence 
to England, which would probably have become an appendage to 
France. So little does the prosperity of the people depend upon 
success in war, that two of the greatest defeats we ever had have 
been two of our greatest blessings—Orleans and Bannockburn, Itis 
curious, too, that in Edward II.’s reign the victory over the Irish at 
Athunree proved our curse, as our defeat by the Scots turned out a 
blessing. Had the Irish remained independent, they might after- 
ward have been united to us, as Scotland was; and had Scotland 
been reduced to subjection, it would have been another curse to us 
like Ireland.” 
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The king was only too glad to have any means of 
help, no matter from what quarteritcame. The bishops 
and priests thought her a witch and inspired by the devil. 
Nevertheless, the king sent her on to Orleans, and she 
reached the besieged city. The English were already 
beginning to be distressed. They had sat down before 
Orleans during the winter, and their forces were fast 
melting away. After the death of the Earl of Salisbury 
many of the men-at-arms whom he had enlisted sepa- 
rated from the camp. ‘The Burgundians, who were in 
league with the English, were recalled by their duke. 
Only about 2000 or 3000 English troops remained, and 
these were distributed among a dozen bastilles, between 
which there was no connection. ‘‘On reading,” says 
Michelet, ‘‘the formidable list of captains who threw 
themselves into the city with their forces, the de- 
liverance of Orleans does not seem so miraculous 
after all.” 

Joan d’Arc headed the attack upon the English in the 
bastilles. They were driven out, though in storming 
the last (the Zournelles) the Maid was wounded. But 
she was not satisfied with raising the siege of Orleans. 
The English must be driven out of the country. The 
army, under her direction, followed the enemy to 
Patay, where they were again defeated. Then fol- 
lowed the crowning of Charles VII. at Rheims, as she 
had predicted. ‘‘The originality of La Pucelle,” says 
Michelet, ‘‘the secret of her success, was not her cour- 
age or her visions, but her good sense. By taking 
Charles VII. straight to Rheims, and having him 
crowned, she gained over the English the decision of 
his coronation.” 

She had done and finished what she had intended to 
do; she now desired to return home to her parents, 
and to her flocks and herds. But the king refused his 
consent. He had seen how Joan had brought back 
success to the ranks of the French army. He there- 
fore desired her presence among the soldiers. From 
this time she had not the same confidence in herself; 
she felt irresolute and restless, and though she con- 
tinued fighting, it was without any decisive results. 

The English and Burgundians, having again coa- 
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lesced, laid siege to Compiégne, on the river Oise. 
The citizens had already declared themselves in favor 
of Charles VII., and La Pucelle at once threw herself 
into the place. On the same day she headed a sortie, 
and had nearly surprised the besiegers, but she was 
driven back to the city gates, where she was sur- 
rounded by the French (Burgundians), dragged from 
her horse, and made prisoner. She was given by her 
countrymen to the English, who handed her over to 
the Inquisition at Rouen to be judged. The Vicar pre- 
sided, and was assisted by the Bishop of Beauvais, the 
Bishop of Lisieux, and other French priests. Estevet, 
one of the Canons of Beauvais, was appointed the pro- 
moter of the prosecution. 

The sovereign, Charles VII., who owed his throne 
to the bravery of the young enthusiast, took no steps 
whatever for her deliverance. The Sorbonne, the 
great theological tribunal, was appealed to, and de- 
cided that ‘‘this girl was wholly the devil’s,” and 
ought to be treated accordingly. The French Bur- 
gundians did not protest against the hideous punish- 
ment she was about to receive. ‘The usual process in 
those days was to burn all witches and sorcerers pos- 
sessed by the devil; and Joan d’Arc was accordingly 
condemned to be burned alive. Her martyrdom took 
place at Rouen, on the site now known as the Place de 
la Pucelle, not far from the Quai de Havre, where a 
statue has been erected to her memory. 

‘‘ There have been martyrs,” says Michelet; ‘<his- 
tory shows us numberless ones, more or less pure, 
more or less glorious. Pride has had its martyrs, so 
have hate and the spirit of controversy. No age has 
been without martyrs militant, who, no doubt, died 
with a good grace when they could no longer kill. 
. . . Such fancies are irrelevant to our subject. The 
sainted girl is not of them; she had a sign of her own 
—goodness, charity, sweetness of soul. She had the 
swectness of the ancient martyrs, but with a difference. 
The first Christians remained pure only by shunning 
action, by sparing themselves the struggles and trials 
ofthe world. Joan was gentle in the roughest struggle ; 
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good among the bad; pacific in war itself; she bore 
into war the Spirit of God.” * 

The French people have not forgotten Joan d’Arc. 
Many statues have been erected to her memory. She 
has been an object of veneration to generation after 
generation of French soldiers. When a regiment 
marches through Domrémy the soldiers always halt 
and present arms in honor of her birthplace. It is 
touching to hear of the custom having survived so 
long, and the memory of the maiden heroine being 
still kept green by the country she served so faithfully. 


* Michelet’s “ Histoire de France,” liv. vii. ch. 4, 
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CHAPTER VI. 
ENDURANCE TO THE END—SAVONAROLA. 


Love masters agony; the soul that seemed 
Forsaken feels her present God again, 

And in her Father’s arms 

Contented dies away. KEBLE. 


Better a death when work is done, 
Than earth’s most favored birth. 
GEORGE MACDONALD. 
*Tis not the whole of life to live, 
Nor all of death to die. Hymnal. 


Do you ask me in general what will be the end of the conflict? I 
answer, Victory. But if you ask me in particular, I answer, Death. 
—SAVONAROLA. 


Ler us go back to some of the great hero-martyrs 
of Italy, to Arnold of Brescia, Dante, and Savonarola. 
Shortly after the fall of the Roman Empire the baser 
influences of human nature again obtained the ascend- 
ency. The Church could not prevail against them. 
Indeed the Church followed them. St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux stigmatized the vices of the Romans in these 
biting words: “ Who is ignorant of their vanity and 
arrogance? A nation nursed in sedition, untractable, 
and scorning to obey unless they are too feeble to 
resist. Dexterous in mischief, they have never learned 
the science of doing good. Adulation and calumny, 
perfidy and treason, are the familiar acts of their 
policy.” 

Corruption and frivolity in high places never fail to 
exert a pernicious influence on the condition of society. 
They extend to the lower classes, when all become 
alike profligate. Italy was abandoned to luxury and 
frivolity by the higher classes, while poverty, misery, 
and vice pervaded the lower. The churchmen were 
no better than the multitude. ‘If you wish your son 
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to be a wicked man, make him a priest,” was a com- 
mon saying. Thus a once brave and vigorous people 
were on the verge of moral destruction. 

In the twelfth century Arnold of Brescia sounded the 
trumpet of Italian liberty. His position in the Church 
was of the lowest rank. He was an impassioned and 
eloquent preacher. He preached purity, love, right- 
eousness. He also preached liberty. This was the 
most dangerous of all his teachings. Yet the people 
revered him as a patriot. There were not wanting 
enemies to report his sayings to the Pope. Innocent 
II. condemned his views, and the magistrates of Bres- 
cia proceeded to execute his sentence. But Arnold, 
forewarned, fled over the Alps into Switzerland, where 
he found refuge at Zurich, the first of the Swiss Can- 
tons. 

Undismayed by fear, he crossed the Alps again, pro- 
ceeded to Rome, and there erected his standard. He 
was protected by the nobles and the people, and for 
ten years his eloquence thundered over the Seven Hills. 
He exhorted the Romans to assert the inalienable rights 
of men and Christians, to restore the laws and magis- 
trature of the republic, and to confine their shepherd to 
the spiritual government of his flock. 

His rule continued during the lives of two Popes, 
but on the accession of Adrian IV., the only English- 
man who ever ascended the throne of St. Peter, Arnold 
was opposed with vigor and power. The Popecastan 
interdict over the whole people, and the banishment of 
the reformer was the price of their absolution. Arnold 
was apprehended and sentenced to death. He was 
burned alive in the presence of a careless and ungrate- 
ful people, and his ashes were thrown into the Tiber, 
lest his followers should collect and worship the relics 
of their master. 

Italy went on in its career of frivolity, dissipation, 
and vice. State warred against state, and Guelphs and 
Ghibellines wasted the country. In the thirteenth 
century Dante appeared, and again sounded the note 
of liberty. He believed in eternal justice. In virtue 
of the truth and love which dwelt in his own soul, he 
contrasted the life of Italy with the higher and nobler 
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tendencies of humanity. The mad Italian world 
trembled in the light of time; between heaven above 
and hell beneath. He discerned eternal justice under 
the wild strivings of men. His whole soul rose to the 
height of the great argument, and he poured forth, in 
unequalled song, his vindication of the ways of God to 
man. ; 

During the long centuries of Italian degradation and 
misery his burning words were as a watch-fire and a 
beacon to the true and faithful of his country. Hewas 
the herald of his nation’s liberty—braving persecution, 
exile, and death for the love of:it. In his ‘‘De Mo- 
narchia” he advocated, like Arnold of Brescia, the 
separation of the spiritual from the civil power, and 
held that the temporal government of the Pope was 
a usurpation. His ‘‘ De Monarchia” was _ publicly 
burned at Bologna, by order of the papal legate, and 
the book was placed upon the Roman Index. Hewas 
always the most national of the Italian poets, the most 
loved, the most read. He was banished from Florence 
in 1301. His house was given up to plunder, and he 
was sentenced in his absence to be burned alive. 
During his banishment he wrote some of his noblest 
works. Men thought of him, reverenced him, and 
loved him. It was desired that his sentence of banish- 
ment should be repealed, and that he should return to 
Florence. 

It was an ancient custom to pardon certain criminals 
in Florence on the festival of St. John—the apostle who 
‘loved much.” It was communicated to Dante that 
he would receive such a pardon on condition of his 
presenting himself as a criminal. When the proposal 
was made to him he exclaimed, ‘‘ What! is this the 
glorious revocation of an unjust sentence, by which 
Dante Alighieri is to be recalled to his country after 
suffering about three lustres of exile? Is this what 
patriotism is worth? Is this the recompense of my 
continued labor and study?...If by this way 
only can I return to Florence, then Florence shall never 
again be entered by me. And what then? Shall I not 
see the sun and the stars wherever I may be, and ponder 
the sweet truth somewhere under heaven, without first 
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giving myself up, naked in glory, and almost in igno- 
miny, to the Florentine people? Bread has not yet 
failed me. No! no! I shall not return!” Dante ac- 
cordingly refused the pardon thus offered. He re- 
mained in banishment for twenty years, and died at 

Ravenna in 1321. 

_ About a century later another herald of freedom ap- 
peared—a most faithful and courageous man, who ranks 
among the jewels of history, Girolamo Savonarola. 
He was born at Ferrara, in 1452. His parents, though 
poor, were noble. His father waited at court, the priv- 
ilege being a patrimony of the family. His mother 
was a woman possessed of great force of character. 
It was at first intended that Girolamo should be edu- 
cated as a physician, but his proclivities drew him in 
quite another direction. 

Italy was still abandoned to its passions, its corrup- 
tions, and its vices. The rich tyrannized over the 
poor; and the poor were miserable, helpless, and aban- 
doned. Girolamo had early imbibed religious ideas. 
He devoted himself to the study of the Bible, and to 
the writings of St. Thomas Aquinas. He found him- 
self at war with the world, and was shocked by the 
profanations that existed around him. ‘‘ There is no 
one,” he said, ‘‘ not even one remaining, who desires 
that which is good ; we must learn from children and 
women of low estate, for in them only yet remains any 
shadow of innocence. The good are oppressed, and 
the people of Italy are become like the Egyptians who 
held God’s people in servitude.” 

At last Girolamo determined to abandon the world 
of vice and give himself up entirely to religion. In 
his twenty-third year he packed up his little things in 
a bundle, left his home without taking leave of his 
parents, and walked to Bologna. He went straight 
to the convent of San Dominico, and asked to be 
admitted to the order asa servant. He was at once 
received, and prepared to enter his novitiate. 

He forthwith wrote to his father, informing him of 
the reasons why he had left home. ‘‘ The motives,” 
he said, ‘‘by which I have been led to enter into a 
religious life are these—the great misery of the world ; 
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the iniquities of men ; their adulteries and robberies ; 
their pride, idolatry, and fearful blasphemies. : 
I could not endure the enormous wickedness of the 
blinded people of Italy ; and the more so because I 
saw everywhere virtue despised and vice honored. A 
greater sorrow I could not have in this world ; and I 
was thus led to utter a prayer to Jesus Christ that He 
would take me out of this sink of infamy. I had this 
short prayer continually on my lips, devoutly beseech- 
ing God to cause me to know the way wherein I 
should walk... . Nothing more remains for me 
to say than to beseech you, as a man of strong mind, 
to comfort my mother, and I pray that you and she 
will give me your blessing.” 

The corruption of the Church at that time had 
become almost intolerable. The insatiable avarice of 
Paul II., the treachery and unscrupulousness of Sixtus 
IV., the unmentionable crimes of Alexander VI. (Bor- 
gia),* caused universal dismay among the good men 
throughout Italy. ‘‘ Where,” said Savonarola in his 
cell, ‘‘ are the ancient doctors ; the ancient saints ; the 
learning, the love, the purity of past days? Oh God, 
that these soaring wings, that lead only to perdition, 
could be broken ! ” 

At the same time liberty had almost disappeared. 
The petty princes who tyrannized over the people 
showed neither the energy nor the sagacity of their 
fathers. Their only craving was for power without 
control. Their conduct occasionally roused the re- 
sentment of their subjects. Thus, several of them 
were assassinated in the open day. . The Duke Galeazzo 
was assassinated in a church at Milan. The Duke 
Nicolas d’Este was killed at Ferrara. The Duke Giu- 
liano de’ Medici was assassinated in the cathedral at 
Florence during the elevation of the Host. 


* The pontificate of Alexander VI. is certainly the blackest page 
in the history of modern Rome. The general demoralization of that 
period, of which abundant details are found in John Burchard’s 
“ Diarium,” as well as in Panvinius, Muratori, Fabre’s continuation 
of Fleury’s “Ecclesiastical History,” and other writers, Catholic as 
well as Protestant, appears in our time almost incredible-—Zng/ish 
Cyclopedia. 
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In the midst of so much demoralization the life 
of Savonarola was formed. The Superior of the Do- 
minican convent at Bologna was not long in discover- 
ing the rare qualities of his mind. Instead of doing 
menial work, he was promoted to instruct the novices. 
Obedience was his duty, and he employed himself in 
his new office with a willing heart. He was then 
raised from the office of teacher of the novices to that 
of preacher. At the age of thirty he was sent to 
preach at Ferrara, his birthplace. His sermons met 
with no attention there. He was only one of them- 
selves. What could they hear from him that they 
did not know before? He received no honor in his 
own country. He preached also at Brescia, at Pavia, 
and at Genoa, where his eloquence was more appre- 
ciated. 

After remaining for about seven years in the Do- 
minican convent at Bologna, Savonarola was at last 
sent to Florence. The road took him through a new 
country. He had never travelled so far south before. 
He went on foot, and had time enough to survey the 
beautiful scenery around him. He went steadily up 
the hill to Lugana, looking back toward Bologna and 
the landscape toward the north, which he was never 
again to see. He passed through the wild mountains, 
bleak and bare, to the summit at La Futa, about three 
thousand feet above the sea. He went by the valley 
of the Seive, and crossed the spur of the Apennines 
which divides the valley of the Seive from that of the 
Arno. And there lay the magnificent Florence beneath 
him—the scene of his brilliant career, of his courageous 
life, and also of his martyrdom. 

On arriving at Florence, Savonarola went at once to 
the convent of St. Mark, where he was admitted as a 
brother. At that time Lorenzo the Great was in the 
zenith of his power. He had got rid of his enemies 
by exile, imprisonment, or death. He kept the people 
at his feet by his fétes, dances, and tournaments. He 
was alike the favorite of the nobles and of the rabble. 
All the profligacy of his life seems to have been for. 
gotten because he was the patron of letters and the 
fine arts, Villari says that in his time ‘‘the artists, 
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men of letters, politicians, the gentry, and the common 
people, were alike corrupt in mind; without virtue, 
public or private ; guided by no moral sentiment. 
Religion was used either as a tool for governing, or as 
a low hypocrisy. There was no faith in civil affairs, 
in religion, in morals, or in philosophy. Even scepti- 
cism did not exist with any degree of earnestness. 
A cold indifference to principle reigned throughout.” * 

Savonarola was disgusted with all this. When he 
first preached at St. Lorenzo he launched out against 
the corruptions of the times. He smote vice with 
whips of steel. He denounced gambling, lying, and 
cheating, quoting largely from the Bible. The audi- 
ence were at first surprised, then disgusted, then in- 
dignant. Who was this brown-clad monk who had 
come across the hills to denounce the corruptions of 
Florence? They sneered and laughed at him. In a 
city of beauty he was anything but beautiful. He 
was a man of middle stature, and of dark complexion. 
His features were coarse and sharp ; his nose was 
large and aquiline ; his mouth was wide, with full lips ; 
and his chin was deep and square. Even at twenty- 
three his forehead was furrowed with wrinkles. Was 
this a man to achieve influence or position in 
Florence ? 

When another learned monk preached, crowds 
flocked to hear him. He knew the people, and 
tickled their vices. He denounced nothing—not even 
the loss of piety or liberty. He was a friend of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent. When Savonarola was 
taunted with the success of his rival, he answered, 
‘‘Elegance of language must give way before 
simplicity in preaching sound doctrine.” He felt 
convinced of his divine mission. He held it to be the 
highest duty of his life, and his only thought was how 
he should be best able to fulfil that duty. 

At St. Mark’s he resumed the instruction of the 
novices, and lectured occasionally in the cloister to a 
select number of indulgent hearers. He was urged 


* Professor Villari, “ History of Girolamo Savonarola and his 
Times.” 
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to lecture from the pulpit. He agreed, and preached 
an extraordinary sermon on the ist of August, 1490. 
He was then thirty-eight. The following year, dur- 
ing Lent, he preached in the Duomo. The people 
crowded to his sermons. He roused in the excited 
multitude the fervor of his own feelings. He was no 
longer the insignificant man he had appeared at St. 
Lorenzo. He fulminated with all his might against 
the vices of the slumbering people, and endeavored 
to rouse them from their lethargy. They hung upon 
his lips, and their enthusiasm for him increased from 
day to day. 

All this caused the greatest displeasure to Lorenzo 
de’ Medici. He sent five of the principal citizens of 
Florence to represent to Savonarola the dangers that 
he was incurring, not only to himself but to his con- 
‘vent. His reply was, ‘“‘I am quite aware that you 
have not come here of your own accord, but have been 
sent by Lorenzo. Tell him to prepare to repent of his 
sins, for the Lord spares no one, and has no fear of 
the princes of the earth.” 

In the same year he was chosen Prior of St. Mark’s. 
He preserved his integrity and independence. Not- 
withstanding Lorenzo’s rich presents to the convent, 
Savonarola judged his character severely. He knew 
of the injuries which he had inflicted on public 
morality. He regarded him as not only the enemy 
but the destroyer of liberty ; and that he was the 
chief obstacle to an amelioration of the habits of the 
people, and to their being restored to a Christian 
course of living. In his sermons he continued to 
denounce gambling, though it might be profitable 
to the state ; he condemned the luxuries and extrava- 
gances of the rich, as demoralizing to the people at 


large. 
Savonarola always insisted on the necessity of good 
works, and consequently on human free will. ‘‘Our 


will,” he said, ‘‘is by its nature essentially free ; it is 
the personification of liberty.” God is the best helper, 
but He loves to be helped. ‘‘Be earnest in prayer,” 
said Savonarola ; ‘‘but do not neglect human means. 
You must help yourself in all manner of ways, and 
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then the Lord will be with you. Take courage, my 
brethren, and, above all things, be united.” And again 
he says, ‘‘ By veracity we understand a certain habit 
by which a man, both in his actions and in his words, 
shows himself to be that which he really is, neither 
more nor less. This, although not a legal, is a moral 
duty ; for it is a debt which every man, in honesty, 


owes to his neighbor, and the manifestation of truth — 


is an essential part of justice.” 

At length Lorenzo the Magnificent retired from 
Florence to his Villa Corregi,* to die. He went in the 
early part of the month of April, when nature was at 
its freshest and brightest—when the voice of the night- 
ingale never is mute. The villa lies in the wide valley 
of the Arno, about three miles to the north-east of 
Florence. You see from its windows the Duomo and 
Campanile, and the spires of many churches, rising 
above the trees. Toward the north are the heights of 
Fiesole, and in the distance the soft outline of the 
Tuscan hills. 

But all this beauty could not shut out disease and 
pain. Lorenzo was on his death-bed. All remedies 
had been tried. Draughts of distilled precious stones 
produced no effect. Nothing relieved the great man. 
Then he turned his thoughts to religion. His sins ap- 
peared to grow in magnitude as he approached death. 
The last offices of religion afforded him no relief. He 
had lost all faith in man; for every one had been 
obedient to his wishes. He did not believe in the 
sincerity of his own confessor. ‘‘ No one ever vent- 
ured to utter a resolute no tome.” Then he thought 
of Savonarola. That man had never yielded to his 
threats and flatteries. ‘‘I know no honest friar but 
him.” He sent for Savonarola, to confess to him. 
When the friar was told of the alarming state of Lorenzo, 
he set out at once for Corregi. 

Professor Villari thus tells the story of the last in- 
terview between Lorenzo and Savonarola. Pico della 
Mirandola had no sooner retired than Savonarola 


ae The villa has passed into private hands, and is now called Medici: 
Sloane. : 
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entered, and approached respectfully the bed of the 
dying Lorenzo, who said that there were three sins 
he wished to confess to him, and for which he asked 
absolution : the sacking of Volterra ; the money taken 
from the Monte delle Fanciulla, which had caused so 
many deaths ; and the blood shed after the conspiracy 
of the Pazzi. While saying this he again became 
agitated, and Savonarola tried to calm him by fre- 
quently repeating, ‘‘ God is good, God is merciful.” 

Lorenzo had scarcely left off speaking when Savon- 
arola said, ‘‘ Three things are required of you.” 
‘And what are they, father?” Savonarola’s counte- 
nance became grave, and raising the fingers of his 
right hand, he thus began: “‘ First, it is necessary that 
you should have a full and lively faith in the mercy of 
God.” ‘‘That I have most fully!” ‘‘Secondly, it is 
necessary to restore that which you unjustly took 
away, or enjoin your sons to restore it for you.” This 
requirement appeared to cause him surprise and grief ; 
however, with an effort, he gave his consent by a nod 
of his head. 

Savonarola then rose up, and while the dying 
prince shrank with terror in his bed, the confessor 
seemed to rise above himself when saying, ‘‘ Lastly, 
you must restore liberty to the people of Florence.” 
His countenance was solemn, his voice almost ter- 
rible ; his eyes, as if to read the answer, remained 
fixed on those of Lorenzo, who, collecting all the 
strength that nature had left him, turned his back 
scornfully, without uttering a word. And thus Sa- 
vonarola left him without giving him absolution ; and 
Lorenzo, lacerated by remorse, soon after breathed his 
last. 

His son Piero succeeded him. He was in all re- 
spects worse than his father. He cared nothing for 
letters or the arts, but gave himself up to frivolity and 
dissipation. Savonarola went on preaching as before. 
His intensity increased, and his name spread far and 
wide. Through the influence of Piero he was sent 
away from Florence for a time, and preached at Pisa, 
Genoa, and other towns. He again returned to 
Florence. Heenforced the law of poverty in his con- 
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vent, and desired that the monks should live by their 
own labor. He gave special encouragement to the 
study of the Holy Scriptures, and desired that he and 
his brethren should go forth to teach among the 
heathen. When troubles came upon him he thought 
of leaving Florence and giving himself up to missionary 
work. 

But he remained. The people would not let him go. 
He continued to preach to crowded congregations in 
the Duomo. He was not only severe against the 
vices of the time, but against the prelates who neg- 
lected their duty. ‘‘ You see them,” hesaid, “ wearing 
golden mitres, set with precious stones, on their heads, 
and with silver croziers, standing before the altar with 
copes of brocade, slowly intoning vespers and other 
masses with much ceremony, with an organ and 
singers, until you become much stupefied. . . . The 
first prelates certainly had not so many golden mitres, 
nor so many chalices; and they parted with those 
they had to relieve the necessities of the poor. Our 
prelates get their chalices by taking from the poor 
that which is their support. In the primitive Church 
there were wooden chalices and golden prelates ; but 
now the Church has golden chalices and wooden 
prelates !* 

Piero de’ Medici, with a view to obtaining the 
sovereign power at Florence, had entered into an in- 
timate alliance with the Pope and the King of Naples. 
But he suddenly deserted them when he knew that 
the French had invaded Italy. Ludovico, the Moor, 
usurped the government of Milan, and invited the 
French King, Charles VIII, to invade Italy, and un- 
dertake the conquest of the Kingdom of Naples. A 
French army accordingly passed the frontier and 
marched southward. They sacked the towns and 
cities which they took, and swept every obstacle 
away. Then it occurred to Piero to go to Charles 
VIII. and make peace with him. Piero placed in his 
hands the important fortress of Sarzana, as well as 
the town of Pietra Santa and the cities of Pisa and 
Leghorn. 

The people of Florence were exasperated at the 
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meanness of their ruler. They refused him admit- 
tance to the palace of the magistrates. His personal 
safety was endangered, and he hastily withdrew to 
Venice. Florence was on the verge of a general re- 
volt. 

The followers of the Medici wanted a king; the 
mass of the people wanted a republic. The two parties 
were at daggers drawn. Savonarola was the only man 
who had influence with the people. He brought them 
together in the Duomo, and there endeavored to pacify 
them. At the sametime he called them to repentance, 
to unity, to charity, to faith. Thus the revolt that 
seemed impending was quelled. 

An embassy of the principal citizens of Florence 
was chosen to wait upon the French King ; of these, 
Savonarola was one. The ambassadors went in car- 
riages ; Savonarola went on foot—his usual method 
of travelling. The ambassadors had an interview 
with the king, and failed in their endeavors, On their 
way to Florence they met Savonarola on foot. He 
went alone to the French camp, and saw the king. 
He requested, almost demanded, that he should pay 
respect to the city of Florence, to its women, its citi- 
zens, and its liberty. It was in vain. The French 
army shortly after entered Florence without opposition. 
The troops proceeded to plunder the palace of the 
Medici, and to carry away the most precious specimens 
of art. In this they were joined by the Florentines 
themselves, who openly carried off or purloined what- 
ever they considered rare or valuable. Thus, in a 
single day, the rich accumulations of half a century 
were destroyed or dispersed. 

When the French army marched southward, Florence 
was left without a ruler. The partisans of the Medici 
had disappeared as if by magic. The direction of the 
will of the people was left to Savonarola. With respect 
to the future government, he proposed to the council 
which he summoned that the Venetian form should be 
introduced. That, he said, was the only one that had 
survived the general ruin, and had increased in firm- 
ness, power, and honor. A long discussion ensued 
upon the subject, until the government was tempo- 
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rarily settled. Thus, in a single year, the freedom of 
Florence was established. 

Savonarola continued to preach. He urged the re- 
form of the State, the reform of the Church, the reform 
of manners. He enforced upon the people the uses 
of freedom. ‘‘True liberty,” he said, ‘‘that which 
alone is liberty, consists in a determination to lead a 
good life. What sort of liberty can that be which sub- 
jects us to be tyrannized over by our passions? Well, 
then, to come to the purpose of this discourse, do you, 
Florentines, wish for liberty? Do you, citizens, wish 
to be free? Then, above all things, love God, love 
your neighbor, love one another, love the common 
weal. When you have this love and this unison 
among you, then you will have true liberty.” 

Among the things of practical value which the re- 
public introduced were the reduction of taxation, the 
improvement of justice, the abolition of usury by the 
institution of a Monte de Pieta) The Jewish money- 
lenders had been charging 32% for interest on small 
sums lent to working people. On the other hand, the 
Monte de Pieta was established as a public institution 
for giving on the most merciful terms temporary loans 
to the poor. It was to Savonarola’s sole efforts that 
this institution was established. The republic also 
brought back the descendants of the banished Dante, 
who had by this time been reduced to the extremest 
poverty. 

In the meantime the appearance of the city had 
been entirely changed. The women gave up their 
rich ornaments and dressed with simplicity. Young 
men became modest and religious. During the hours 
of midday rest the tradesmen were seen in their shops 
studying the Bible, or reading some work of the Friar. 
The churches were well filled, and alms to the deserv- 
ing were freely given. But the most wonderful thing 
of all was to find merchants and bankers refunding, 
from scruples of conscience, sums of money, amount- 
ing sometimes to thousands of florins, which they had 
unrighteously acquired. All this was accomplished 
through the personal influence of a single man. 

After the Lent service of 1495 Savonarola was com- 
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pletely exhausted. He had lived on low fare. He 
kept his fasts faithfully. His bed was harder than any 
other ; his cell was more poorly furnished ; he ab- 
jured all comfort. If he was severe with others, he 
was still more so with himself. He became emaciated 
to an extraordinary degree; his strength was visibly 
exhausted ; and his weakness was aggravated by an 
inward complaint. ‘‘Such, however,” says Villari, 
““was the indomitable courage of the Friar, that the 
political struggles had scarcely ceased ere he undertook 
a series of sermons on Job. His physical weakness 
increased his moral exaltation. His eyes darted fire; 
his whole frame shook. His delivery was more than 
‘usually impassioned, but at the same time more 
tender.” 

Burlamacchi says, ‘‘Savonarola had preached a very 
terrible and alarming sermon, which being written 
down verbally, was sent to the Pope. The latter, 
being indignant, called a bishop of the same order, a 
very learned man, and said to him, ‘‘Answer this 
sermon, for I wish you to maintain the contest against 
this Friar.” The bishop answered, ‘‘ Holy Father, 
I will do so, but I must have the means of answering 
him in order to overcome him.” ‘‘What means?” 
said the Pope. ‘‘ The Friar says that we ought not to 
have concubines, or to encourage simony. And what 
he says is true?” ‘The Pope replied, ‘‘What has he 
todo with it?” The bishop answered, ‘‘Reward him, 
and make a friend of him; honor him with the red 
hat, that he may give up prophesying, and retract what 
he has said.” 

In 1495 Savonarola was threatened with assassina- 
tion by the Arrabbiati, a Florentine club of conspirators 
in favor of the Medicis. They thought that by killing 
the Friar they would put an end to the republic. On 
this, a volunteer body of armed men surrounded him, 
and accompanied him from the Duomo to the convent 
of St. Mark’s. The Pope, Borgia Alexander VI., sent 
a brief from Rome suspending his preaching, and at 
the same time denouncing him as a disseminator of 
false doctrine. While he was silenced the Arrabbiati 
prepared to revive the unbridled passions and the 
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obscene amusements of the Carnival. Savonarola 
endeavored to stop this by the ‘‘ Children’s Reform.” 
The children of his adherents formed themselves into a 
procession, and went through the streets of Florence 
collecting money to be given to the friars o. St. Mar- 
tin’s for the relief of the poor. 

The Pope at length withdrew his order, and pec- 
mitted Savonarola to preach as before. He offered to 
make Savonarola a cardinal, provided he would in 
future change the style of language used in his ser- 
mons. The offer was made to him, and refused. In 
his sermon, preached in the Duomo on the followirg 
morning, he said, ‘‘I want no red hat nor mitre, great 
or small. I wish for nothing more than that which 
has been given to the saints—death. If I wished for 
dignity, you know full well tha. L should not now be 
_ wearing a tattered cloak. Iam quite prepared to lay 
down my life for my duty.” 

Great troubles came upon tne republic. During the 
siege of Pisa the Florentines w~re reduced to great 
misery. The poor people were seen in the streets or 
by the roadsides dying of hunger. Then the plague 
broke out, and committed great ravages. It entered 
the convent of St. Mark’s. Savonarola sent the timid 
and sick to the country, while he remained with his 
faithful followers. In the city about a hundred died 
daily. Savonarola was always ready to go to the 
plague-stricken houses and perform the last holy 
offices for the dying. After about a month the 
plague abated, and conspiracies against the republic 
began again. 

Savonarola for the most part remained in his con- 
vent. He was diligently engaged in writing his 
“Triumph of the Cross” and correcting the proofs 
as they came from the printer. In that treatise he 
shows that Christianity was founded on reason, love, 
and conscience. It was a complete answer to 
the Pope’s briefs, and was adopted as a text-book in 
schools and by the congregation de propaganda fide. 
Notwithstanding this, the Pope passed sentence of 
excommunication on Savonarola in May, 1497. Every 
one was prohibited from rendering him any assistance, 
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or having any communication with him, as a person 
excommunicated and suspected of heresy. The ex- 
communication was published with great solemnity 
in the cathedral in the following month. The clergy, 
the friars of many convents, the bishop, and the 
higher dignitaries, assembled there. The Pope’s brief 
was read, after which the lights were extinguished, 
and all remained in silence and darkness. 

Two days after, while the friars of St. Mark’s were 
chanting their services, they were disturbed by persons 
outside shouting and throwing stones into the convent 
windows. The magistrates did not interfere, and mat- 
ters became worse from day to day. Profligacy was 
again in the ascendant. The churches were empty ; 
the taverns were full. All thoughts of patriotism and 
liberty were forgotten. These were the first-fruits of 
the excommunication of Savonarola by Borgia. Many 
attempts were made to have the excommunication 
recalled, but they all failed. The Pope threatened the 
city with an interdict, and with the confiscation of the 
property of the Florentine merchants settled at Rome. 
He ordered the Signory to send Savonarola to Rome. 
They answered that to banish the Friar from Florence 
would be to expose the city to the greatest perils. 
They again persuaded him to preach in the cathedral, 
and he did so. He preached his last sermon on the 
18th of March, 1498. 

Then followed a great change in public opinion. It 
went round suddenly, like a vane blown by the wind. 
Savonarola had worked for eight years in the city of 
Florence. He had warned the people to repent, to live 
at peace with each other, to struggle for liberty, to put 
aside profligacy and gambling, and, worst of all—as 
regarded himself—he had urged them to proceed im- 
mediately, with the help of God, to a universal reform 
of the Church. He had been the most popular man in 
Florence; and now he was the most unpopular. The 
tide had suddenly turned. The followers of Savonarola 
had either disappeared, or concealed themselves, for 
now the whole of Florence seemed hostile to him. 

The Franciscans challenged him to the ordeal of fire 
- —one of the strange practices of the Middle Ages, 
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Savonarola set his face against it, though his brother, — 
Domenicho, was willing to accept it—for he had great 
faith in the Friar. Others were willing to join him ; 
but Savonarola saw the utter weakness and foolishness 
of the proposed test, and he refused to enter the fire. The 
result soon followed. The convent of St. Mark’s was 
attacked by the mob, led by the Compagnacci, who 
determined to set it on fire. Some of Savonarola’s 
armed friends were there, who wished to defend the 
place; but he said to them, ‘‘Let me go, for this 
tempest has arisen on my account; let me give myself 
up to the enemy.” The friars forbade him to deliver 
himself up. 

The Signory then sent a body of troops to the Piazza. 
The mace-bearers ordered every man in the convent to 
lay down his arms, and declared that Savonarola was 
banished, and was required to quit the Florentine terri- 
tory within twelve hours. The armed men in the con- 
vent proceeded to defend it, and many were killed on 
both sides. Savonarola continued in prayer. At last, 
seeing the destruction of life within and without, he 
called upon his brethren and friends to give up the de- 
fence and to follow him into the library, situated behind 
the convent. 

In the middle of that hall, under the simple vaults 
of Michelozzi, he placed the sacrament, collecting his 
brethren around him, and addressed them in his last 
and memorable words : ‘‘ My sons, in the presence of 
God, standing before the sacred host, and with my 
enemies already in the convent, I now confirm my 
doctiine. What I have said came to me from God, and 
He is my witness in heaven that what I say is true. 
I little thought that the whole city could so soon have 
turned against me; but God’s will be done! My last 
admonition to you is this: Let your arms be faith, 
patience, and prayer. I leave you with anguish and 
pain, to pass into the hands of my enemies. I know 
not whether they will take my life; but of this Iam 
certain, that dead, I shall be able to do far more for 
you in heaven, than living I have ever had power to 
do on earth. Be comforted, embrace the cross, and 
by that you will find the haven of salvation.” 
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The troops burst in, and Savonarola was taken pris- 
oner. His hands were tied behind him, and he was led 
a prisoner to the Signory. The people were ferocious, 
and were with difficulty held from slaying him. Two 
of the brethren insisted on accompanying him. Ar- 
rived at the Signory, the three friars were shut up in 
their respective cells. To Savonarola was assigned that 
called the Alberghettino—a small room in the tower of 
the palazzo—the same in which Cosmo de’ Medici had 
for some time been imprisoned. 

Savonarola was immediately put to the torture. He 
was taken to the upper hall in the Bargello, before the 
magistrates ; and after being interrogated, threatened, 
and insulted, they bound him to the hoistingrope. In 
this species of torture a rope was attached to a pulley 
fixed at the top ofa high pole. The person to be tort- 
ured had his hands tied behind his back ; the end of the 
rope was wound round his wrists ; and in this position 
he was drawn up, and let down suddenly by the exe- 
cutioner. The arms, by being drawn up backward, 
were made to describe asemicircle. The muscles were 
thus lacerated, and all the limbs quivered with agony. 
When persevered in for a time, the punishment was 
certain to produce delirium and death. 

Savonarola, from his earliest life, was ofa delicate and 
sensitive frame ; and in consequence of his habitual 
abstinence, his long night watchings, his almost uninter- 
rupted preaching, and his serious inward complaint, he 
had become so very weak and nervous that his life may 
be said to have been a constant state of suffering, and 
that it was only preserved by the force of his deter- 
mined will. All that occurred to him in his last days— 
his dangers, the insults he had received, his grief at 
finding himself forsaken by the people of Florence— 
had not a little added to his sensibility. In this condi- 
tion he was subjected to this violent and cruel torture. 
He was drawn up by the rope, and suddenly let 
down many times. His mind soon began to wander, 
his answers became incoherent, and at last, as if de- 
spairing of himself, he cried out, in a voice enough to 
melta heart of stone, ‘‘O Lord! take, O take, my 
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At last the torture was discontinued. He was taken 
back, crushed and bleeding, to his prison. One can 
scarcely imagine his sufferings during the night. The 
day dawned, and toward midday his so-called trial was 
begun. His judges were all his enemies. He was in- 
terrogated, and he answered. A Florentine attorney, 
Ceccome, hearing the regrets among the Signory that 
they could find nothing against Savonarola, said, 
‘Where no cause exists we must invent one.” An 
offer of four hundred ducats was made to him by the 
judges if he would make a false minute of the exam- 
inations, with alterations in the answers, so as to secure 
the condemnation of the Friar. 

The torture proceeded from day to day, during the 
dark hours of Lent, and the triumphant gladness of 
Easter. The examinations continued for a month. 
One day Savonarola was drawn up by the rope and let 
down violently on the ground fourteen times. He 
never failed in his courage. His body was quivering 
with pain, but his determination was undaunted. 
They applied live coals to the soles of his feet. But 
his soul never flinched. He was again sent back to 
prison, where he remained a month. 

The Pope’s commissioners arrived on the 15th of 
May, 1498. Savonarola was again subjected to exam- 
ination for the third time. At the command of Cardi- 
nal Romolino, he was again stripped and tortured with 
savage cruelty. He became delirious, and made inco- 
herent answers, which the attorney entirely altered. 
He made him say what the torturers wished him to say. 
And yet they entirely failed in their purpose. The min- 
utes of the examination were never signed and never 
published. 

The commissioners met on the 22d of May, and 
passed sentence of death on the three friars, with the 
assent of the Signory. The friars were at once told of 
the sentence. They were quite prepared for it. Do- 
menico received the announcement of his death as if 
it had been an invitation toa feast. Savonarola was 
found on his knees, praying. When he heard the 
sentence he still continued earnest in his _ prayers. 
Toward night he was offered his supper, but he refused 
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it pe that it was mecessary te orepare his mind for 
eath. 

Soon after, a monk, Jacopo Niccolini, entered his 
cell. He was clothed in black, and his face was con- 
cealed under a black hood. He was a Battuto, the 
member of an association that voinntarily attends 
the last moments of condemned criminals. Niccolini 
asked Savonarola whether he could do anything that 
might be of service to him. ‘‘Yes,” he replied; ‘‘en- 
treat the Signory to allow me to have a short conversa- 
tion with my two fellow-prisoners, to whom I wish to 
say a few words before dying.” While Niccolini went 
on his mission, a Benedictine monk came to confess 
the prisoners, who, devoutly kneeling, fulfilled with 
much fervor that religious duty. 

The three friars met once more. It was the first 
time they had seen each other after forty days of im- 
prisonment and tortures. They haa now no other 
thought than that of meeting death witlt courage. The 
two brethren fell on their knees at the feet of Savona- 
rola, their superior, and devoutly 1eceived his blessing. 
The night was already far advanced when he returned 
to his cell. The benevolent Niccolini was there. As 
a sign of affection and gratitude, Savonarola laid him- 
self down on the floor, and fell asleep in the monk’s 
lap. Heseemed to dream and to smile, such was the 
serenity of his mind. At break of day he awoke and 
spoke to Niccolini. He tried to impress upon his mind 
{he future calamities of Florence. 

fa the morning the three friars met again, to receive 
the sacrament. Savenarola administered it with his 
own uands. They received it with joy and consolation. 
Yhey were then summosed down to the Piazza. 
Three tribunals haa been erected on the Ringhiera, 
‘where the Bishop of Vasona, tne Popes commissioner, 
and the Gonfaloniere, were placed. The scaffold 
extended into the square of the Palazzo Vecchio. At 
the end a beam was erected, from which hung three 
nalters and three chains. The three friars were to be 
put to death by the halters, and the chains were to be 
wound round their dead bodies while the fire under- 


neath consumed them. 
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The prisoners descended the stairs of the Palazzo. 
They were disrobed of their brown gowns, and left 
with their under tunics only. Their feet were bare, 
and their hands were tied. They were first led before 
the Bishop of Vasona, who pronounced their degrada- 
tion. The bishop took hold of Savonarola’s arm, and 
said, ‘‘I separate thee from the Church militant and 
triumphant,” when the friar corrected him, saying, 
‘‘Militant, zo/ triumphant, that is not yours to do!” 
They were then taken before the Pope’s commissioner, 
who declared them to be schismatics and heretics. 
Lastly, they came before the Otto, who, in compliance 
with custom, put their sentence to the vote, which 
passed without a dissentient voice. 

They were now ready for execution. The friars 
advanced with a firm step to the scaffold. A priest, 
named Nerotti, said to Savonarola, ‘‘In what state of 
mind do you endure this martyrdom?” to which he 
replied, ‘‘The Lord has suffered as much for me.” 
These were the last words he spake. Friar Salvestro 
was executed first, then Friar Domenico, after which 
Savonarola was directed to take the vacant place be- 
tween them. He reached the upper part of the ladder, 
and looked round on the people, who had before hung 
upon his lips in the Duomo. What achange! The 
fickle mob were now screaming forhis death. He sub- 
mitted his neck to the rope, and was turned off by the 
hangman. His death was sudden. The chains were 
wrapped round the friars’ bodies, and the fire below 
soon consumed them. Their ashes were carted off and 
thrown over the Ponte Vecchio into the Arno. The 
execution took place on the 23d of May, 1498, when 
Savonarola was only in his forty-fifth year. 

Though Luther canonized him as the martyr of 
Protestantism, it was not because of this that he was 
put to death;* but because of his intense love of 
liberty. His aim was not to desert the Church, but to 
tighten the bonds of liberty and relzion, restoring both 
to their true principles. It was for this that he bore his 

* Indeed, Savonarola was more catholic than the Catholics them- 


selves. One of the charges which he most frequently brought against 
the priests was their want of belief in transubstantiation. 
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martyrdom ; for this that he gave up his life for his 
God and for his country. When the reforms which he 
urged shall have advanced to the reality of facts, 
Christianity will reach its true and full development, 
and Italy may again stand at the head of a renovated 
civilization. ¢ ; 

Florence is one of the most memorable of cities. It 
has been the dwelling-place of great thinkers, great 
poets, great artists—of Dante, Galileo, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Michael Angelo, Raphael,* Donatello, Lucca 
della Robbia, Machiavelli, and many more illustrious 
men. There are to be seen ‘‘the statue that enchants 
the world,” the glorious works of the greatest painters 
in Italy, the observatory of Galileo, the birth place of 
Dante, the dying-place of Lorenzo de’ Medici, the home 
and tomb of Michael Angelo. 

But perhaps the most interesting places in Florence 
are the Duomo, where Savonarola preached with such 
impassioned eloquence; the convent of St. Mark’s, 
where he lived his life of poverty, piety, and study ; 
and the Palazzo Signora, where he was delivered over 
to the hands of tyrants, and died the death of a martyr. 
At the convent of St. Mark’s you see the little cell in 
which he lived, the Bible which he read and preached 
from in the pulpit—a little hand Bible, its margins 
covered with innumerable autograph notes, in a hand- 
writing so small that it is almost impossible to read 
them without the aid of a microscope. All these are 
to be seen, together with his portrait, his manuscripts, 
his devotional emblems, and many other interesting 
memorials. 

Italy has long since revoked the banishment of Dante 
from Florence, and she has rebuked it by erecting 
statues to his memory in all her great cities. Why 
should she not also do justice to Savonarola, the patriot 
and martyr, and erect a memorial of him, as an example 
to all time coming? The site is there—the square of 
the Palazzo Vecchio—where he so bravely gave up his 
life to the cause of religious liberty and of human 


freedom. 


* Born in a dependency of Florence, 
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CHAPTER ‘VIL 


THE SAILOR. 


England, bound in with the triumphant sea, 
Whose rocky shore beats back the curious surge 
Of watery Neptune. FALCONER. 


But oh! thou glorious and beautiful sea, 

There is health and joy and blessing in thee: 

Solemnly, sweetly, I hear thy voice, 

Bidding me weep and yet rejoice— 

Weep for the loved ones buried beneath, 

Rejoice in Him who has conquered death. 

CAPTAIN HARE of the Eurydice. 
In the bow of the boat is the gift of another world. Without it, 

what prison would be so strong as that white and wailing sea? But 
the nails that fasten together the planks of the boat’s bows are the 
rivets of the fellowship of the world. Their iron does more than 
draw lightning out of heaven; it leads love round the earth RUSKIN. 


Tue sea has nursed the most valorous of men. The 
dangers of a sea-going life educate men in courage; 
and not only in courage, but ina profound sense of duty. 
The life of a mariner is one of patience, activity, and 
watchfulness. It is full of care and responsibility. It 
is not like a life on shore, where a man, after his day’s 
work is done, can go to bed and sleep without fear. 

The sailor must be constantly on the watch, by night 
and by day. Ona long voyage the pilot may sit quiet 
in his cabin when the winds are allayed and the waters 
are smooth. But he is vigilant and active when the 
storm rises and the sea grows tumultuous. The sails 
have to be reefed, or the ship has to be put about. It 
may be night. The sailor goes aloft to reef. He goes 
alone; it is at the risk of his life. He may be blown 
away by the fierceness of the wind; a sudden shock 
of the ship by the sharp stroke of the sea may shake 
him off; his fall is unheard in the storm and blackness 
of the night. But the ship goes on as before. 
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When the first man went to sea, in an open boat, and 
out of sight of land, he must have been appalled by his 
new conditions. Nothing about him—the sky above 
him, and the sea beneath him—only a plank between 
him and death. What a new sense of responsibility 
and courage that first seaman must have felt! Even 
to those on shore the sea is a great educator. Dr. 
Arnold said that nothing opens the character of an in- 
telligent child so much as the first sight of the sea. 
Dr. Channing, when a boy, spent much of his time on 
the sea-shore at Newport. He afterward said, ‘‘No 
spot on earth helped to form me more than that beach.” 

Some regard the sea as a great waste of waters. To 
one looking from a hill-top on the sea it seems bound- 
less. There is nothing but water, to the right and the 
left. In fair weather the waves come in gently, to lick 
your feet upon the sand. Then it curls and curls, and 
‘comes in wildly, with its huge rolling waves, that dash 
into spray on the shore. At one time it is quiet and 
feline, at another it rages and howls like a panther. 
The searemembers nothing. It crumbles the ship on 
the rugged rocks, and then slumbers into a dreamy 
haze. ‘‘There is sorrow on the sea,” said Jeremiah ; 
“it is never at rest.” It drowns out humanity and 
time. It belongs to eternity. It mourns out its tone 
for ever and ever. 

But the ocean has an intimate connection with the 
progress of humanity. How is it that England excels 
all other nations in her care for those at sea? It is 
because we are a nation of sailors; and it is because 
of that that we are a commercial people. From the 
fishermen round our coasts, who bring us our constant 
supply of fish, to the huge steamers that sail to America, 
China, India, and the continental ports, to bring us our 
daily supplies of the comforts and necessaries of life, 
we owe a great deal to our sailors. Perhaps we would 
never have been a great nation, or at all events a free 
and great nation, but for the sea that surrounds us. 

The deep sea moat which lies between us and the 
Continent has rendered this country the refuge for the 
persecuted of all lands. Two hundred years ago, at 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, we secured the 
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best commercial men of France ; and our present supre- 
macy in commerce is in a great measure owing to the 
lessons of industry and manufacture which we learned 
from the French Refugees. It is commerce that sup- 
ports ournavy. Itiscommerce that brings bread to our 
shores. Not only that: it is commerce that tends to 
civilize the world. 

Sir Samuel Baker, in a lecture at Liverpool, declared 
that it was commerce alone with the nations of Africa 
which would prove the best missionary means of oper- 
ation. The natives, who were men of common-sense, 
would listen to what they knew would benefit their 
position. Nothing could benefit the savages so much 
as the introduction of commerce, which would tend to 
excite their energy in producing from their own soil 
what the soil was capable of producing; and to ex- 
change their produce for different commodities, which 
were unknown at present, but when known, would be- 
come wants, and add to their requirements. * 


* On another occasion Sir Samuel Baker said: “‘ As travellers, we 
have a duty to perform—a duty which might be said to belong to 
England. It was not only that they penetrated into countries un- 
known, but that they returned with information which would be com- 
mercially valuable to this country. He had always noticed that, how- 
ever great the trouble and pains a traveller might take, his explora- 
tions would be utterly valueless unless there was some natural pro- 
duct of the country he had traversed which would be commercially 
valuable, so that in his steps—which were the first steps—commer- 
cial enterprise would be sure to follow. They might well be proud 
of the part which England had taken in the last few centuries—at 
any rate since the reign of Elizabeth—in civilizing the globe. The 
new world of America had been almost peopled by Englishmen, so 
had Australia; and it was curious to notice the enorinous spread of 
English-speaking communities in various quarters of the universe. 
Those were the results more of commercial enterprise than the dis- 
coveries of travellers, and they afforded an augury of how, by de- 
grees, countries hitherto barbarous might become civilized. The 
greatest travellers and discoverers were the Portuguese and the Dutch; 
but it was mainly, if not entirely, through commercial enterprise that 
the discoveries of travellers became permanently valuable to man- 
kind; and he had returned to this country perfectly certain, after the 
little he had done, that if England took in hand the development of 
the resources of Central Africa, the day would come, and was not far 
distant, wher countries hitherto inhabited only by savage tribes 
would by degrees be brought within the pale of civilization; and that 
would be done simply by commerce.” 
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It is to sailors that discovery of all the new countries 
belongs—from Columbus to Captain Cook. It is sup- 
posed that the Icelanders first discovered North 
America; but they madeno settlements there. Colum- 
bus and Americanus were the first who made their dis- 
coveries known to the world. The Portuguese and the 
Dutch were among the greatest discoverers after Col- 
umbus. Fernando Magellan was the first to circum- 
navigate the world. He was only twenty years old 
when Columbus discovered America. His first voyage 
was to Africa and the Indies. His next was to South 
America. He voyaged along the coasts of Guinea, 
Brazil, and arrived in the bay of Rio de Janeiro. He 
went south and discovered the Straits of Magellan, from 
which he went into the Pacific. 

The Dutch were also great adventurers in discovery. 
They were the first, under Barentz, to encounter the 
dangers of the North Cape, when endeavoring to finda 
way to Cathay. Their only result was to discover the 
island of Nova Zembla. The Dutch navigators went 
south, and discovered Australia (New Holland), Van 
Diemen’s Land, and the islands of the Malaysian Sea. 

The discovery by Vasco de Gama of the route to In- 
dia by the Cape of Good Hope proved a great epoch in 
commercial history. It showed the nations of the west 
the sea-road to the remote East. The discovery is also 
claimed by the Dutch. They say that the brothers 
Houtman were the first to reach India by the Cape, and 
that there they laid the foundations of that great mon- 
opoly, the Dutch India Company, by which the little 
republic of Holland derived so much material power in 
ships, colonies, and commerce. 

The English were not as yet a commercial people. 
Trade had travelled westward, but it had not reached 
England. This country produced only raw material. 
Even the English wool was sent abroad to Belgium, 
to be spun and woven into cloth. There were plenty 
of sailors in England, but they had no employment 
in navigating ships, because there was no commerce. 
They were, however, very pugnacious. When there 
was no foreign war on foot, they went out to sea to 
fight each other. The neighboring seaports of Lowest- 
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oft and Yarmouth were often at war. They did not 
mind a little pirating at times. They ventured out to 
sea and took possession of the ships passing their ports. 

It was not until the time of Elizabeth that England 
produced a race of great seamen. Every one knows 
the history of Drake, Raleigh, Hawkins, and the early 
sea heroes. They sailed, as it were, blindfold, in their 
cockleshells of ships, into unknown seas, thereto grope 
for the new countries which were at a future time to be 
the homes of their descendants. Spain and England 
were at war, and the English had many a hot fight with 
their enemies by sea and land. A gallant host of sea- 
men was thus formed and disciplined, of which Eng- 
land had every need, when Spain, the most powerful of 
European nations, bore down upon her with her Invin- 
cible Armada. That was one of the greatest struggles 
for country, religion, honor, and independence, which 
has occurred in history. 

Sir Francis Drake is one of the sea-heroes who stands 
out most prominently in the annals of the time. Mr. 
Motley says of him that he was one of the great types 
of the sixteenth century. Drake was a thorough sea- 
man. He was originally of humble condition. He 
was bound apprentice on board a small lugger, where 
he learned the art of seamanship. When the skipper 
died he bequeathed the lugger to hisapprentice. After 
a period of coasting on the narrow seas, he risked his 
hard-earned savings in a voyage with Admiral Haw- 
kins. He was captured by the Spaniards, and narrowly 
escaped with his life. His future expeditions against 
the Spaniards were eminently successful. 

The King of Spain placed an embargo upon all Eng« 
lish vessels, persons, and property in the ports of Spain. 
Drake went out to sea with six armed ships, and cap- 
tured San Domingo, Carthagena, and St. Augustine. 
Philip II]. was now preparing the greatest armanent 
that the combined navies of Spain and Portugal, of 
Naples and Sicily, of Genoa, and Venice, could waft 
across the seas to crush the arch-heretic of England. 
Rome blessed the undertaking. Prophesies had been 
heard in divers languages that the year 1588 should be, 
‘‘the most fatal and ominous unto all estates ;” and it: 
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was now discovered that England was to be the object 
of this great maritime enterprise. Yet England did not 
quail. The whole community became of one heart and 
mind. It knit together men of all parties—Protestants 
and Catholics alike. Shakespeare was alive at the 
time; he thus wrote of the daring attempt upon Eng- 
lish liberty : 


“Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we shall shock them: naught shall make us rue, 
If England to herself do rest but true.” 


Drake determined to deal a blow at the heart of the 
Spanish project. He sailed from Plymouth with four 
Queen’s ships and twenty-four furnished by the mer- 
chants of London. At the beginning of. April, 1587, 
the English fleet entered the harbor of Cadiz and fell 
upon the Spanish ships destined for the invasion of 
England. Some of them were of the largest size then 
known. One was of 1500 tons, another of 1200, and 
several others of 1000 and 800 tons. Drake destroyed 
10,000 tons of shipping, with their contents. For two 
nights and a day he continued his work—scuttling, 
rifling, unloading, and burning the Spanish war-ships. 
Before he left, a hundred and fifty ships were burning 
and throwing a bright blaze upon the walls and forts 
of Cadiz. 

On his return voyage to England, Drake captured 
and destroyed a hundred more vessels, appropriating 
part of the cargoes and taking the crews prisoners. He 
also captured a large Spanish carrack laden with a 
cargo of extraordinary value, This he also took with 
him to England. He confessed that he had done but 
little, and he gave the government warning as to the 
enormous power and vast preparations of Spain. 
‘“‘There would,” he said, ‘‘be forty thousand men 
under weigh erelong, well equipped and provisioned,” 
and England could not be too energetic in its measures 
of resistance. 

Everything was done by Philip to make his Armada 
invincible. He had spent nearly fifty thousand ducats 
on the fleet. The Pope lent him a thousand ducats. 
Besides what he had spent, he had two millions of 
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ducats in reserve. The Armada consisted of one 
hundred and thirty-six ships. They were by far the 
largest that had up to that time been constructed. 
They contained thirty thousand Spanish infantry and 
sailors, two thousand galley slaves for the purpose of 
rowing the ships when the wind failed, and two hun- 
dred and ninety monks, priests, and familiars of the 
Inquisition. Besides this large army, thirty thousand 
troops were in the Spanish Netherlands ready to em- 
bark, on a given signal, in aid of the troops of the 
Armada. Such was the force which the English sailors 
had to combat. Before the Armada sailed the Pope, 
Sixtus V., fulminated his bull. He denounced Eliza- 
beth as an illegitimate and usurper, and solemnly 
conferred her, kingdom on Philip, with the title of 
Defender of the Christian faith, ‘‘to have and to hold 
as tributary and feudatory to Rome.” Everything was 
now prepared for the subjugation of England, and the 
Invincible Armada set sail. 

The first ships were sighted off the Lizard on the 22d 
of July, 1588. They had long been looked for. The 
beacon-fires blazed forth from the Lizard to Falmouth, 
Dodman Point, Gribbin Head, and Rame Head. 
When the news arrived at Plymouth that the enemy 
were in sight, Drake was playing a game of bowls 
with his comrades; but before the evening closed 
sixty of the best English ships were warped out of 
Plymouth Harbor to meet the foe. They went down 
the English Channel. It was not until the next day 
that they saw the bulky Spanish ships through the 
drizziy haze. Another day elapsed, and then they 
met. 

The English commanders were Drake, Hawkins, 
and Frobisher. They were thorough seamen, of tried 
endurance, skill, and valor.. They had met danger in 
all its forms, and were now ready to endure everything 
for their country. Their influence was manifest on 
the first encounter. They obtained the weathergage, 
and cannonaded the enemy, escaping at will out of 
their range. The light English vessels, easily handled, 
sailed round and round the unwieldy galleons, pitching 
their shot into them as they passed. The Spaniards 
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wished to engage in a general fight, but the English 
declined. They merely stuck to the enemy, and _fol- 
lowed at their heels. The running fight continued 
along the coast, past Plymouth, from whence boats 
with reinforcements came out to join the English ships. 
When night came on the beacon-fires blazed up, so that 
it might always be known where the battle raged. The 
Spaniards got into collision with each other, and one 
of their ships was blown up by a Fleming. One of 
their rear-guard vessels becoming disabled, Frobisher 
and Hawkins cannonaded her until night, but it was 
not till the following morning that she surrendered to 
the Revenge, commanded by Drake. 

As the Armada, followed by the English fleet, went 
fighting along the coast of Devon and Dorset,. the 
people on land looked on with intense anticipation. 
At every little port that they passed—at Dartmouth, 
Teignmouth, Lyme, and Weymouth—boats came out 
laden with men and provisions, and little ships darted 
out to sea, most of them merchantmen, to take part in 
the fray. The Armada reached the bay between Port- 
land Bill and St. Alban’s Head, when the wind shifted 
to the north-east, and gave the Spaniards the weather- 
gage. The English made a tack seaward, and were 
soon after assaulted by the Spaniards, who bore down 
upon them. Ship after ship was engaged, but the 
Spaniards were never able to close with or to board 
their ever-attacking, ever-flying adversaries. And so 
the roar of cannon ascended along the coast. One 
fight after another, but still nothing decisive. 

The Armada passed the Isle of Wight on its way to 
the roads of Calais. The English, having received men 
and munitions from shore, followed it slowly. They 
waited for a junction with Lord Henry Seymour and 
his squadron of sixteen ships, which lay between 
Dungeness and Folkestone. When the junction took 
place, the English fleet made for Calais, where the 
Great Spanish Armada was found drawn up in a half- 
moon shape, andridingat anchor. They were waiting 
for the thirty thousand armed veterans from the Nether- 
lands. The greatest Spanish general, Alexander Far- 
nese, was to lead the entire Spanish army in their 
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triumphal march into the capital of England. But the 
Armada waited in vain. The combined Dutch and 
Zealand fleet closed all the ports of the Netherlands, so 
that not even a cockleboat could escape. 

Lord Howard, commander of the English fleet, called 
the commanders to a consultation. It was then 
determined to attack the Armada. It was dead at 
night. The sea was black, and thunder rolled in the 
distance. In a moment six blazing fire-ships were sent 
in among the Armada. The Spaniards were seized 
with a panic. There was a yell throughout the fleet. 
Every cable was cut, and the ships began to drift. 
The larger ships became entangled with each other. 
Some were burned by the flaming vessels. The largest 
and most splendid vessel of the Armada, the Capitana, 
was driven ashore, and taken possession of by the 
French. When morning dawned, part of the Spanish 
fleet lay disabled, but the greater number had put to 
sea, and were observed making for the Netherland 
ports. The English lifted anchor and followed them. 
They came up with the Spanish fleet off Gravelines, 
and immediately attacked them. They broke through 
the vanguard, and attacked the Spanish flag-ships. 
They riddled them through and through, tore their sails 
and rigging to shreds, and forced them back upon the 
main body. Four of their ships ran foul of each other. 
The English continued the battle for six hours, always 
refusing the attempts of the Spaniards to lay them- 
selves alongside. Three of the Spanish ships went 
down before the fight was over, and many others were 
drifting, helpless wrecks, toward the fatal sandbanks 
of Holland. Sixteen of the best Spanish ships had 
already been sacrificed, and from four to five thousand 
soldiers had been destroyed ; yet not an English ship 
had been lost, and not more than a hundred English- 
men had been killed. 

The wind was now blowing hard, and.driving the 
ships on a lee shore, seeing which Medina Sidonia, 
the captain-general of the Spanish fleet, gave the 
order to retreat. The Invincible Armada then bore 
away toward the north-west, into the open sea. Lord 
Howard followed them with part of the English fleet ; 
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the remaining ships, being short of ammunition, 
made for the Thames. A tremendous gale setin. The 
wind from the south drove the Spanish galleons toward 
the cold, grim, hungry northern seas. Howard pursued 
them as far as the Firth of Forth. It was unnecessary 
to go farther. The winds had his enemies in their 
power. The crippled ships went down one after an- 
other. They were scattered far and wide. Some were 
wrecked on the rock girdled-coast of Norway. They 
could not sail southward. The English Channel was 
blocked against them. They could only reach Spain 
round the western coasts of Scotlandand Ireland. But 
the navigation was most dangerous. In trying toreach 
the Western Ocean many of the Spanish ships were 
wrecked on the Shetland and Orkney Islands, or on the 
rocks in the dangerous tides of the Stronsa and Pent- 
land Firths.* 

And once into the west sea there were still the perils 
of the Hebrides, and the rocky islands of the west of 
Scotland, to be contended with. The season was now 
far advanced, and in storms the sea comes in from the 
west with tremendous power. The shores of Scotland 
and Ireland were found strewn with wrecks. Few of 
the Spaniards were left to tell the story ; only the masses 
of driftwood found in heaps upon the beach told of 
the vessels destroyed. This, however, is known, that 
thirty-eight Spanish ships, including Admiral Oquendo’s 
great galleon, were wrecked on the Irish coast, when 
nearly every soul on board perished. The remainder 
of the Armada returned to Spain in a state of ruin. 
The ships were so damaged as to be rendered utterly 
worthless for future employment. f 


* One of the wrecks is supposed to have taken place on Fair Is- 
land, a storm-beaten ledge of cliffs. Some of the crew must have 
been saved, for there is a tinge of Spanish blood among the islanders 
to this day. 

+ With respect to the Armada, it is possible thatit might have 
succeeded but for the gallant defence of the sailors. The fleet, then 
as now, is the first wall of defence. Queen Elizabeth had no stand- 
ing army nor militia. She could only muster about 4000 volunteers. 
The Armada had been defeated, crippled, and driven to the north 
seas before the queen could meet her handful of volunteers at Til- 
bury. Had the English fleet not been able to prevent the soldiers 
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Philip never repeated his enterprise of the Armada. 
It was, however, necessary for him to keep up a large 
fleet to maintain his intercourse with his American pos- 
sessions, as well as to guard his gold ships on their way 
home. As England and Holland continued at war 
with Spain, frequent sea-fights occurred between the 
fleets of the respective countries. The English and the 
Dutch looked out for the Spanish galleons, to wrest 
from them the gold with which Philip carried on the 
war against English and Dutch liberty. 

Great deeds of valor were done by the sea-heroes of 
England. Take the case of the last fight of Sir Richard 
Grenville, Vice-Admiral of the fleet in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time. He was sent out to the Azores to intercept the 
Spanish La Plata fleet. Philip of Spain, being apprised 
of the adventure, dispatched a powerful fleet, consist- 
ing of fifty-three ships, to frustrate the attempt, and to 
bring the gold ships into port. The fleets met—six Eng- 
glish against fifty-three Spanish. The superiority of 
the latter was so great that five of the English ships, 
under Lord Howard, were compelled to give way. 
Sir Richard Grenville remained in the Revenge, the old 
ship in which Sir Francis Drake had fought the Armada 
up the English Channel. He would not give way. 
He resisted the whole Spanish fleet. 

He had only a hundred men with him, but they were 
each as brave as himself. For twelve hours the Span- 
iards poured their shot into the doomed ship. They 
boarded her fifteen times, and were repulsed with de- 
termined bravery. Sir Richard was twice wounded. 
He was carried below, and received another shot in the 
head, while the surgeon who was dressing him was 
killed by his side. In this helpless state he advised 
that the ship should be sunk rather than yield; but 
most of the crew opposed this, and the Revenge struck 
—the only ship yet taken by the Spaniards. But she 
was so terribly injured by the shot poured into her from 
all sides that she could not be kept afloat, and went 
down in two days. 


of the Armada from landing, the prize of London might have been 
in their grasp. The safety of England, therefore, was entirely due to 
the seamen. 
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The death of the hero was as noble as _ his life. 
‘‘Here,” he said, ‘‘I, Richard Grenville, die with a 
joyful and quiet mind, for that I have ended my life 
as a true soldier ought to do, fighting for his country, 
queen, religon, and honor ; my soul willingly depart- 
ing from the body, leaving behind the lasting fame of 
having behaved as every valiant soldier is in his duty 
bound to do.” And so passed away the brave Sir 
Richard Grenville. 

Power and commerce generally go together. When 
a country loses its commerce it loses its power. The 
one depends upon the other. The first great com- 
mercial state in modern times was that of Venice. 
We see the remains of it in the magnificent palaces 
along the Grand Canal, though the city is now in 
poverty. After the battle of Lepanto trade went still 
farther westward. Genoa then became the centre of 
commerce in the south, and the Hanse Towns of 
Germany in the north. Belgium, though small in 
extent, was one of the greatest producing countries in 
Europe, even while Holland had scarcely dragged 
itself together out of the slush of the Rhine. 

But the terrorism of Alva, during the reign of Philip 
II., destroyed the commerce of Belgium. Spain, so 
long the tyrant of the New World—of Germany, of 
Italy, of the Netherlands—became the laughing-stock 
of Europe. Holland baffled her, and put her ships to 
flight. Holland became the great emporium of com- 
merce, while the trade of Spain steadily declined, until 
she became the impecunious country we now see her. 

The commerce of England followed that of Holland. 
They were both nations of sailors, sprung from the 
same race. They inaugurated a new era in the history 
of the world. ‘‘Ships, colonies, and commerce” was 
their motto. They planted new lands, and spread 
their colonies over the world. France, Spain, Holland, 
and England alike planted settlements in North 
America; but though the remnants of all survive, 
the English outnumber them all. In Canada, North 
America, Australia, New Zealand, the Cape of Good 
Hope, the Isles of India, the English language is 
spoken ; and in another century it will be the most 
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widely spoken language throughout the world. All 
this arises from ships and sailors. 

During the great Revolutionary War Napoleon shut 
all the ports of Europe against English ships. They 
were closed, from Naples in Italy, from Toulon in 
France, from Cadiz in Spain, round the coasts of Hol- 
land, Denmark, and Germany, to Danzig in the Baltic. 
Napoleon hated the English fleet. It followed him 
through the Mediterranean, and caught him at Aboukir. 
It destroyed his flat-bottomed boats at Bologne; it 
carried troops to Corunna, to Torres Vedras, to Bel- 
gium, to thwart him. Napoleon never forgave the 
English fleet. 

Yet it made its power felt everywhere. It was led 
by many heroes, and most of all by Nelson. He was 
a man of extraordinary genius. He saw clearly and 
acted vigorously. He felt that it was his business and 
his duty to watch over the very existence of England. 
Men and women felt safe and tranquil while Nelson 
kept the sea. He was not merely an able and cour- 
ageous seaman. The pure flame of patriotism burned 
ever in his heroic soul; and the sum of his religion 
might be expressed in the words of Homer— 


“ The one best omen is to fight for fatherland.” 


His life was aromance. His weaknessee were as re- 
markableas his gifts and qualities. And yet he must 
remain one of the great heroic figures of the world. 
The very last words he spoke were these: ‘‘I have 
done my duty : | praise God for it!” 

Our sailors are our own men, formed by the tradi- 
tions of anaval race, acting on the desire for commerce 
by its instincts, reacted on by commerce in its habits, 
and moulded into a special and peculiar type of the 
English people by their isolation. In all his gallery of 
portraits, Plutarch has nobody to show us who makes 
us think of Drake, or Grenville, or Collingwood, or 
Nelson. Our sailors are our own peculiar men. Look 
at their character, as described by Lord Sandon, at 
Liverpool. He was addressing a number of boys train- 
ing formerchant seamen. ‘‘ What can be nobler,” he 
said, ‘‘than to be a first-rate English sailor? And in 
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what does the best type of character of the English 
sailor consist? Ishould say he is, above all things, 
to be true, to be brave, to be kind, to be considerate for the 
weak, to be determined to do his duty to his God and his 
couniry. The people who spend the happiest lives are 
those who think not first of themselves but of those 
around them, who do their duty and trust to God for 
the rest..-That is the best receipt in life; that is the 
way in which the noblest English characters are 
formed.” 

The conditions laid down by the Queen for the prize 
given by Her Majesty to the marine boys are these’: 
‘* Cheerful submission to superiors, self-respect and inde- 
pendence of character, kindness and protection to the 
weak, readiness to forgive offence, a desire to conciliate 
the differences of others, and, above all, fearless devotion 
to duty, and unflinching truthfulness.” Such principles, 
if evoked and carried into action, would produce an 
almost perfect moral character in every condition of 
life. 

The sailor is true to his ship. In the hour of danger 
the captain is the last man to leave it. Whether it be 
peril by fire or storm, the captain first sees the women 
and children safe, then his passengers, then his men, 
lastly himself. In such cases courage, like virtue, is its 
own reward. It does not seek for applause, neither on 
sea nor land. ‘‘I have only done my duty,” is the sea- 
man’s best praise. Danger proves the occasion for 
evincing the highest qualities. When many lives are 
at stake, honor requires every effort to save them. Al- 
though the courageous man may rate the danger at its - 
full value, he does not dread it, but manfully faces it. 
He is ready to meet death and life with equal calm- 
ness. 

One of the most remarkable cases of the captain of a 
king’s ship remaining on board to the last was that of 
Commander Riou. His ship, the Guardian, while in 
mid-ocean, ran into an iceberg during a fog. Ship- 
wreck appeared imminent. The pumps were worked 
without ceasing. Everything likely to lighten the ship 
was thrown overboard—guns, stores, and bombs. 
After forty-eight hours of incessant working, without 
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the hope of rescue, a cry arose for the ‘‘ boats.” Riou’s 
servant asked him which boat he would go in, that he 

might take his place beside him. His answer was, 
“that he would stay with the ship, save her if he could, 
and, tf needs be, sink with her.” 

Before the boats left, with part of the crew, Riou . 
wrote a letter to the Admiralty, informing them of the 
accident, praising the conduct of the officers and men, 
and taking leave of them, ‘‘as there seems no proba- 
bility, of my remaining many hours in this world.” 
The boats left, and Riou remained with about half of 
the crew. Most of the boats were lost, but the ship 
survived. After eight weeks of heroic fortitude and 
skilful seamanship the Guardian was kept afloat until 
she came into the track of the Dutch whalers, and was 
towed by them back into Table Bay. Captain Riou 
was afterward killed while gallantly fighting his ship 
at the battle of Copenhagen. 

Take another case—that of the captain of an ordinary 
merchant-ship, inured to a sense of truthfulness and 
duty. We refer to the late Captain Knowles, whom 
Mr. Gladstone considers to be a ‘‘greater hero” than 
Napoleon, because his life was altogether untainted by 
selfishness. The greatest circumstance of his life was 
as follows: The ship Northfleet, of which he was cap- 
tain, bound from London to Hobart Town, with a num- 
ber of emigrants on board, was anchored off Dunge- 
ness. It was eleven o'clock at night, and very dark. 
The ship’s lights were burning as a warning for passing 
ships. In a moment the Spanish ship Murillo ran into 
her, and cleft a great hole in her bottom. She at once 
began to sink. The Spaniard backed out from amid- 
ships and steamed away, leaving over three hundred 
people to perish, without the slightest offer of assist- 
ance. Captain Knowles ordered the pumps to be set 
to work, and sent up signals of distress. There was 
great confusion among “the passengers, and signs of 
distress among the women, when they saw the ship 
was sinking. The boats were let down, and the cap- 
tain ordered that the women and children should at 
once be gotintothem. There was arush of men toward 
the boats, and Knowles, with a revolver in hand, said 
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he would shoot the first man who stood in the way. 
A man pushed forward. He was shot in the leg and 
disabled. The women and children now embarked. 
Two boats put away full of people. The ship was 
rapidly settling down, the waves were quivering about 
- her, and thenshesank. The heroic captain went down 
with his ship. His wife, newly married, was saved, 
together with eighty-five other persons. 


“He went by steady choice into the deep, 
Leaving his joyful Whole of love yet new, 
Because it was the thing he had to do: 
Thou trainest such, my country! shout and weep! 
Train such forever, crown my faithful son.” 


When the London went down in the Bay of Biscay, 
about fourteen years ago, with two hundred and twenty 
persons, a great sensation was produced throughout 
the country. The ship was too heavily laden. The 
sea washed across her decks even in the mildest breeze. 
There was no load-line then. Mr. Plimsoll had not be- 
gun his warfare against the greedy ship-owners. But 
the behavior of the crew and passengers was splendid, 
with the exception of the Dutch portion of the crew, 
twenty-one in number, who refused to work. Gusta- 
vus V. Brooke, the famous tragedian, was one of the 
most valorous men on board. He exerted his utmost 
strength to keep the ship afloat. He worked at the 
pumps night and day. He went about the decks with 
bare feet, without a hat, and attired only in a red 
Crimean shirt and trousers. He went from one pump 
to another, working like death, and when last seen, 
about four hours before the steamer went down, he was 
leaning with great composure upon one of the half- 
doors of the companion. One of the rescued passen- 
gers who saw him, afterward said, ‘‘ He worked won- 
derfully ; and, in fact, more bravely than any man on 
board that ship.” 

Mr. Plimsoll has told the story of how he came to 
espouse the cause of those friendless men, the mer- 
chant seamen. Once in stormy weather he had made 
a voyage from the Thames to Redcar, and had reached 
his destination in safety, thanks to being on board a 
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passenger steamer submitted to government inspection. 
But on the way they had passed three stranded wrecks, 
and had seen the masts of a sunken ship ; and it turned 
out that the crews of three of those vessels had perished 
to a man. His wife was waiting for him, suffering 
from the terrible anxiety of the long watching and sus- 
pense, and then he bethought himself of the wives of ~ 
those drowned men who might watch in vain for the 
husbands who would never come back to them. From 
that period he determined to devote himself, his time, 
and his money, to the exertions he has ever since been 
making to prevent those preventable shipwrecks which 
are caused by the -cupidity of shipowners. Let who 
will step in to help him now, when seamen share in 
those safeguards for life which the law has provided 
for other classes of the community, Mr. Plimsoll must 
always have the credit of having not merely initiated ~ 
the movement, but made it. 

Perhaps there is a more common bond of unity ve 
tween the sailor captain and his crew than there is be- 
tween the land captain and his soldiers. The former 
are ‘‘in the same boat.” They are more closely linked 
together. They know each other better. They are 
more devoted to each other. They are wonderfully 
ready to save each other’s lives when the opportunity 
offers. As we write these lines, two striking cases 
_come under our notice : 

While Her Majesty’s ship The Invincible was steam- 
ing along, in February, 1880, on her voyage from Alex- 
andria to Aboukir Bay, the cry of ‘‘man overboard” 
rang through the ship. The life-buoys were let go. 
The engines were reversed, and the boats were let 
down in less time than can be described. Meanwhile, 
the man overboard was observed to seize hold of the 
lead-line, which was out, and, in consequence, he was 
dragged under the water. He lost his hold, and floated 
astern, a mere lifeless mass. 

The Hon. E. W. Freemantle, captain of-the ship, 
who was on the bridge, saw that a moment's delay 
would be fatal to the drowning man. He sprang over- 
board just as he was—cap, coat, boots, and all. He 
was not a moment too soon ; for, after straining every 
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nerve, when he reached the spot where the man had 
gone down, he found him already some distance under 
water. He dived and brought him up almost dead. 
Heavily laden as the captain was, he felt much ex- 
hausted, and had some difficulty in keeping the man’s 
- head above water. Then Sub-Lieutenant Moore, and 
Cunningham, the blacksmith’s mate, jumped overboard 
to the assistance of both, and the boats arriving, the 
four men were hauled in, and all were taken safely on 
‘board. The rescued man was instantly removed to 
the sick-bay, where he was soon restored to conscious- 
ness; and the gallant rescuer, with a little rest, was 
soon all right again. 

-Not less brave and self-devoted was the conduct of 
Captain Sharp and John Mclntosh, of the Annabella 
Clark, in rescuing the burning crew of the French bark 
Mélanie, in November, 1878. The two ships were ly- 
ing near each other in the river Adour, off Bayonne. 
The Mélanie was laden with petroleum. Some of the 
~ petroleum took fire, the heat exploded the casks, and 
the ship was soon ina blaze. The burning petroleum 
ran through the scuppers into the sea, and the Mélanie 
was soon surrounded by a broad belt of fire. Some of 
the crew jumped overboard, though others remained, 
fearing to face the double danger of fire and water. 

The crew of the Annabella Clark heard the explosion, 
and saw the fire leaping high into the air. Notwith- 
standing the danger, two of the men determined to save 
- the burning Frenchmen. Captain Moore jumped into 
a boat. and John McIntosh, the ship’s carpenter, fol- 
lowed him. * They went stroke for stroke through the 
sea of fire toward the Mélanie. Their clothes were 
burned ; their hands and arms were burned. But they 
reached the ship, and considered themselves rewarded 
by saving the French crew and bringing them back in 
safety to the Annabella Clark. It was a most heroic 
act, exhibiting self-devotion and self-sacrifice in the 
highest form. It was not done for money ; it was not 
done for glory ; it was merely done for duty—doing for 
others as they would be done by themselves. But it 
seems hard that one of these men should have ruined 
himself for life by his noble act. John McIntosh, the 
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ship’s carpenter, was so terribly burned in his hands 
and arms that he was altogether unfitted for further 
work at his trade. He was carried home an invalid to 
Ardrossan, where he lives; and an invalid he remains 
to this day. Itis true the captain and the ship’s car- 
penter received the bronze medal of the first class from 
her Majesty, a gold medal from the French Government, 
and the medal from Lloyds for saving life at sea. But 
a permanently disabled man cannot live upon medals. 
Is there no one to offer the means of subsistence to 
such a hero? 

A case of a similar kind occurred in America; but, 
fortunately, the man died in his hour of victory, and 
did not need to appeal to the public forhelp. A steam 
vessel, running on Lake Erie, took fire. There were 
more than a hundred persons on board. The man at 
the wheel, John Maynard, stuck to his post. His ob- 
ject was to run the ship ashore to save the lives of the 
passengers. The fire spread along the vessel until it 
reached him. His clothes shrivelled into pieces. He 
was frightfully burned, but he never left his charge. 
He stuck to the wheel. The ship was at last run 
ashore. The hundred persons were saved, but the 
helmsman died. He sacrificed himself while heroically 
saving the lives of others. 

As great a victory as Waterloo may be gained by 
men on board a sinking or a burning ship. Who does 
not remember the grand behavior of the: sailors and 
soldiers on board the Birkenhead? * Not less valiant 
was the conduct of the 54th Foot, on board the 
Sarah Sands, in the Mid Atlantic. The cry of ‘Fire ” 
was sounded through the ship, and the men at once 
went to their posts. Every effort was made to reach 
the flames, but without avail. The most that could 
be done to save the vessel was to clear out the mag- 
azine in the after-hold. But while the men were at 
work two barrels of gunpowder exploded, blowing 
away the port-quarter of the ship, and spreading the 
flames from the main rigging to the stern. The bulk- 
head, fortunately, withstood the shock, and enabled 


* “ Self-Help,” p. 405. 
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the crew to play the water with such effect on the burn- 
ing mass as to prevent it spreading beyond midships. 
Rafts were prepared, and boats were launched with the 
utmost order. The women and children were placed 
there, while the soldiers mustered on deck with as much 
regularity as ifon parade. They were told off for spe- 
cial duties, principally for drowning the flames, which 
still threatened to consume the ship. 

With indomitable pluck they fought the fire for two 
days, and beat it at last. But, by this time, the ship 
was half a wreck. The wind rose, and the waves 
swelled, as if to engulf the brave crew and soldiers in 
the deep. But they stood totheir posts. They passed 
hawsers under the ship’s bottom to keep her together. 
They stopped up the yawning hole in the port-quarter 
with sails and blankets. The desperate fight for life 
continued without intermission, when at last the sea 
moderated a little, and permitted the vessel to be 
trimmed to the wind. After eight days’ sail, under the 
“unceasing directions of Captain Castle, the wreck 

reached the Mauritius without the loss of a single life. 
- When the tourist visits Norwich Cathedral, and asks 
what are the mouldering flags suspended in the chancel, 
the verger, with conscious pride, tells him that they are 
the colors of the 54th, the Sarah Sands men. Not a 
word is said about the military achievements of the 
corps, though they have been great. It is their valor 
at sea which is their chief honor. Let it remain so, 

On another:occasion, when a troop-ship was on fire, 
and two hundred and eighty men were doomed to per- 
ish, an unmarried officer to whom the lot had givena 
right to a place in the boats, relinquished it in favor of 
another officer who hada wifeand afamily. The offer 
was accepted, and the single officer joined those who 
were in a few moments to be blown into eternity. 
Here was an instance of true heroism—a readiness to 
die for a brother-officer who was more responsible, and 
had more need of living for others than himself. 

It is not the rough and stormy sea that is most peril- 
ous to the ship. It is the dangerous rock-bound shore. 
When a ship is well found, safely laden, and fully 
manned, she is as safe on the open sea as ina dry 
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dock. It is only when she leaves the shore on depart- 
ing, and reaches it on returning, that she runs the risk 
of shipwreck. Hence lighthouses are erected all round 
our coasts to speed the mariner on his homeward voy- 
age. None can know the benefit of those lights save 
those who have neared their country’s coast in a sea- 
son of starless nights and wintry gales; who have had 
experience of the navigator’s struggle between hope de- 
ferred and the fear of unknown danger and sudden 
wreck. The first sight of the lights which guard the 
coast—identified by their steady lustre, their color, or 
their periodical occultation—while they mark the prom- 
ontory or reef to be avoided, cheer the mariner’s heart 
by pointing with confidence to the course which the 
ship is to pursue toward her destined port. 

The building of a lighthouse is one-of the heaviest 
dangers of the deep. The first lighthouses built along 
the south coast of England were of wood. Such were 
the lighthouse on the Smalls, and the first two light- 
houses on the Eddystone.. The Smalls is a little rock 
in the Bristol Channel, and was for a long time the 
cause of shipwrecks to vessels bound for the Avon or 
the Severn. The first attack on it was very bold. A 
gang of Cornish miners assembled at Solva on the main- 
land, about twenty miles from the rock. They set off 
for it in a cutter, their first object being to drive sockets 
into the stone, in which it was proposed that iron pil- 
lars should be soldered. The men landed from their 
cutter, and got a long iron rod worked into the rock, 
when the weather suddenly became stormy. ‘The cut- 
ter had to sheer off, lest she should become wrecked. 
The men on the rock clung to the half-fastened rod, 
and a desperate struggle ensued between human forti- 
tude and thelashingsea. They clung there all through 
the night into the morning, and all through the day in- 
to the night again, until the third day, when the storm 
abated and they were saved. They went to work 
again ; rings and holding-bars were let into the rock, 
to which the men could lash themselves when the sea 
rose. Atlast the wooden-legged barracoon was erected 
on the Smalls. It stood there with its light as a warn- 
ing to seamen for nearly a hundred years, until at 
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length a strong granite tower was erected, which may 
be said, humanly speaking, to be done forever. 

Not less courage was displayed by Winstanley, Rud- 
yerd, and Smeaton, in building the Eddystone Light- 
house, far out at sea in front of Plymouth Sound. The 
two first were destroyed. One was swept away by 
the tremendous storm of the 26th of November, 1703 ; 
the other was destroyed by fire ; for both were of wood. 
_ Then came Smeaton, who resolved that the lighthouse 
should be erected of stone and granite, though the 
Brethren of the Trinity upheld that ‘‘ nothing but wood 
could possibly stand on the Eddystone.” But Smeaton 
had his way, and a lighthouse of stone was eventually 
determined upon. 

Smeaton went down to Plymouth, and went out to 
sea to observe the site of his proposed building. The 
waters were lashing with great violence over the crest 
of rocks, and he could not land, Three days later he 
succeeded in landing on the Eddystone. He could 
only find the iron sockets fixed by the two former 
builders. He made three more trials to reach the rock, 
but was driven back by the sea. His sixth attempt 
was successful, and he was able to effect a landing at 
low water. He then took all the accurate dimensions 
of the proposed lighthouse. It is not necessary to fol- 
low the engineer in the difficulties which he encoun- 
tered, as these have already been told.* On one occa- 
sion Smeaton and his workmen nearly suffered ship- 
wreck. While returning to Plymouth the wind rose 
higher and higher, until it blew astorm. The Neptune 
was steered for Fowey, and the ship had nearly got 
among the breakers. She was weared off, the waves 
breaking quite over her. In the morning the land was 
out of sight, and the ship was drifting down the Bay of 
Biscay. After being blown about at sea for four days, 
they at last made the Land’s End, and eventually came 
to an anchor in Plymouth Sound. 

Smeaton superintended the construction of the entire 
building. If there was any post of danger from which 
the men shrank back, he immediately stood forward 


* See “ Lives of the Engineers,” vol. ii. 
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and took the front place—the ‘‘post of honor” as he 
called it. When he dislocated his thumb by falling 
among the rocks, he immediately determined to re- 
duce the dislocation by himself, and giving it a violent 
pull, he snapped it into its place again, after which he 
proceeded to fix the centre stone of the building. The 
work proceeded steadily until its completion. Smeaton 
intended his work to be enduring and perpetual. He 
stated that, ‘‘in contemplating the use and benefit of 
such a structure as this, my ideas of what its duration 
and continued existence ought to be were not confined 
within the boundary of one Age or two, but extended 
themselves to look toward a possible perpetuity.” 
Alas for human wishes! Though the Eddystone 
lighthouse has withstood the storms of a hundred 
and twenty years, it is about to be dismantled, and 
a new lighthouse is in course of erection. Though it 
has stood as firm as a rock—yes, firmer than a rock, 
because it is the rock on which it is built that is being 
undermined by the lashings of the sea—it must neces- 
sarily give place to a new lighthouse ; and all that will 
remain will be the mere remnant of Smeaton’s building. 
Yet Smeaton did a great work. All the subsequent 
ocean lighthouses have been but modifications of that 
of Smeaton. 

The foundation-stone of the new Eddystone Light- 
house was laid on the 19th of August, 1879. Mr. 
Douglas succeeds to the honors and bravery of Smea- 
ton. He is equally skilled, he is equally brave. He 
has encoutered many dangers in the deep waters while 
laying the foundations of lighthouses. At the Bishop’s 
Rock he was almost drowned by the mass of sea that 
tumbled in upon him. Like Smeaton, he never shrinks 
from danger. The men look upon him as their stand- 
ing example. A few days before the foundation-stone 
of the new lighthouse at Eddystone was laid, the men 
continued at work even while thesea was lashing over 
them. When the tide rose they seemed to be washed 
off the face of the rock in a mass by the boiling surf. 
They scrambled off, wet to the skin, one over another, 
until all were safe on board. 

The late James Walker, C.E., introduced the elder 
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Mr. Douglas, who also was a great lighthouse builder, 
to the Duke of Wellington. ‘‘Here is a man,” said 
Mr. Walker, ‘‘who has fought as many battles as your 
Grace, but he has never lost a single life.” ‘I wish I 
could say the same,” said the duke. Indeed, bloody 
battles have been won, and campaigns conducted to 
a successful issue, with less of exposure to physical 
danger on the part of the commander-in-chief than is 
constantly encountered from day to day by the builders 
of lighthouses. The chief engineer always leads the 
way. He is the first to spring upon the rock, and the 
last to leave it. By his own example he inspires with 
courage the humble workmen engaged in carrying out 
his plans, and who, like him, become accustomed to 
the special terrors of the scene. 

One of the boldest undertakings of recent times was 
the erection of the Skerryvore Lighthouse about forty 
years ago. ‘The Skerryvore Reef stands far out to sea, 
opposite the island of Tyree, on the west coast of 
Scotland. Many wrecks had occurred there, and the 
comminuted fragments of the ships were all that 
reached the shore. It was determined by the Northern 
Commission of Lights to erect a lighthouse on Skerry- 
vore. Mr. Alan Stevenson received directions to com- 
mence a preliminary survey, which he was only able 
to complete in 1835. The work was begun three years 
later. It consisted in preparations for the temporary 
barrack. Little more than the pyramidal pedestals for 
this building could be finished before the workmen 
left the rock, and the whole was swept away next 
morning. During the next year the work began again. 
The foundation-pit of 42 feet was excavated, and in 
1840 the barrack was reconstructed, and here the 
engineer and his party were contented to take up their 
quarters. 

‘‘Here,” says the gallant chief, ‘‘during the first 
month, we suffered much from the flooding of our 
apartments with water. On one occasion we were 
fourteen days without communication with the shore 
and the steamer, and during the greater part of the 
time we saw nothing but white fields of foam as far 
as the eye could reach, and heard nothing but the 
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whistling of the wind and the thunder of the waves, 
which was at times so loud as to make it impossible to 
hear any one speak. Such ascene, with the ruins of 
the former barrack not twenty yards from us, was cal- 
culated to inspire the most desponding anticipations ; 
and I well remember the undefined sense of dread that 
flashed on my mind on being awakened one night by 
a heavy sea that struck the barrack, and made my cot 
swing inward from the wall, and which was immedi- 
ately followed by a cry of terror from the men in the 
apartment above me, most of whom, startled by the 
sound and the tremor, sprang from their berths to tlie 
floor, impressed with the idea that the whole fabric 
had been washed into the sea.” 

The storm abated, and the engineers, who were 
almost without food, had their stores replenished, and 
worked on as before. Then the heavy stones were 
landed and fixed in their proper places. After six 
years’ labor the lighthouse was completed, and on the 
ist of February, 1844, the light was first exhibited to 
mariners on the western coast. 

Lighthouses, however, are only a part of what is 
needed to help the mariner when approaching the 
coast in heavy storms. The sea swells and rages 
along the rocky coast, drowning the noise of all the 
parks of artillery that ever boomed forth the destruc- 
tion of human beings. The lighthouse may point to 
the haven, but can the haven be entered? Let any one 
look at the Wreck Chart, published annually, and it 
will be found that the greatest number of wrecks occur 
along the east coast, along the track of the coal ships 
from Newcastle to London. The marks of wrecks 
are thickest along the north-east coast of England, 
especially in the neighborhood of Tynemouth. It is 
not, therefore, surprising that the first life-boat should 
have been invented by a native of that neighborhood. 
The first person who conceived the design of an insub- 
mergible and self-righting boat was Henry Greathead, 
of South Shields. Henry Lukin, of London, also fitted 
up an unimmergible boat for saving life at sea. 
The coast near Bamborough—off which the Fern 
Islands lie—being often the scene of shipwrecks, the 
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Rev. Dr. Sharp, then at the castle, sent a coble to Mr. 
Lukin to be made unimmergible. This was done, and 
the coble saved several lives in the first year of its use ; 
yet the life-boat did not yet come into general use; the 
only one yet made was the coble at Bamborough. 

In the year 1789 the Adventure of Newcastle was 
wrecked at the mouth of the Tyne. While the vessel 
lay stranded on the Herd Sand, at the entrance to the 
river, in the midst of tremendous breakers, her crew 
dropped off one by one from her rigging only 300 
yards from the shore. This took place in the presence 
of thousands of spectators, not one of whom could 
venture to go to their assistance. No boat or coble 
of the ordinary construction could live among such 
breakers. Under the strong feeling excited by the dis- 
aster, a committee was appointed, and a prize was of- 
fered for the best models of a life-boat ‘‘ calculated to 
brave the dangers of the sea, particularly of broken 
water.” Two plans were selected by the committee, 
one by William Wouldhave, and the other by Henry 
Greathead. The Shields committee awarded Great- 
head the premium because of the form of keel of his 
model, but they took the hint from Wouldhave’s model of 
making the boat more buoyant by means of cork. Now 
this is really the master invention of the life-boat, and 
Wouldhave was certainly entitled to a share in the prize. 
Wouldhave was first a painter, and afterward clerk of 
St. Hilda’s Church. A monument is erected to him in 
the burying-ground, headed by a model of his life- 
boat; it is also hung on the pendant of the lamp in the 
chancel; and the model itself is preserved in the South 
Shields Free Library. On the monument it is claimed 
that he was the ‘‘inventor of that invaluable blessing 
to mankind, the life-boat.” 

The life-boat constructed by Greathead, including 
the cork adaptation of Wouldhave, was the means of 
saving nearly two hundred lives at the entrance to 
the Tyne. Another was ordered by the Duke of 
Northumberland, and endowed with an annuity for 
its preservation. The duke also ordered another life- 
boat for Oporto; and Mr. Dempster ordered one for 
St. Andrews, where it was the means of saving many 
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lives. Before the end of 1803 Mr. Greathead had 
built no fewer than thirty-one life-boats—five for 
Scotland, eight for foreign countries, and eighteen 
for England. The oldest of Greathead’s life-boats 
now in use was built in 1802. It is in the possession 
of the boatmen of Redcar—a place surrounded by dan- 
gerous rocks. Many a life it has saved, not only by 
the buoyancy of the boat, but by the braveness of the 
crew.* 

The Life-boat Society has now become a Royal and 
National Institution. Combined with the mortar ap- 
paratus of Captain Manby, it saves the lives of hundreds 
of shipwrecked mariners year by year. The Institu- 
tion has now a noble life-saving fleet of over 300 boats, 
manned by 25,000 brave men. During its existence it 
has saved more than 27,000 lives from the perils of 
shipwreck. Think of the happiness conferred on the 
wives and childr n of the rescued. 

It would be impossible to give a detail of the valiant 
services rendered by the boatmen. Among the life- 
boats of the National Institution is the Van Kook, 
presented. by~the late EF. W. Cooke, Ki A, Tigusese 
called because of his German decent. It wasstationed 
at Deal in 1865. It has already saved 161 lives, and 
assisted to rescue seven vessels from destruction. 
While the aged artist was lying on his death-bed, the 
men of his life-boat were doing their bravest work. 

At one o’clock on Sunday, the 28th of December, 
1879, a gun from the South Sands Lightship, on the 
Goodwins, about seven miles from Deal, gave warning 


* On seeing this fine old boat, the late Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe composed some verses, which conclude as follows: | 


“The voices of the rescued, 
Their numbers may be read; 
The tears of speechless feeling 
Our wives and children shed; 
The memories of mercy 
In man’s extremest need 
All, for the dear old life-boat 
Uniting seem to plead.” 


For those who would read about the gallantry of the life-boat 
crews, and the number of lives they have saved yearly, see the Li/e- 
boat Journal, and “ The History of the Life-boat and its Work.” 
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that a ship was engulfed among the breakers. It was 
blowing a whole gale from the south-west, and vessels, 
even in the comparative shelter of the Downs, were 
riding at both anchors. It was a wind, as some said, 
‘‘to blow your teeth down your throat.”. As the 
congregations were streaming out of churches their 
umbrellas were blown inside out, and they ran home 
as fast as they could. But the seamen were on the 
beach. The bell rang to man the life-boat, and 
the boatmen gallantly answered to the summons. 
Fourteen men, with Robert Wilds, the coxswain, were 
the crew. With a mighty rush they launched the life- 
boat down the steep beach into the boiling surf. A 
prolonged cheer sent them on their perilous errand. 
There were, in fact, three vessels on the Goodwin 
Sands. The crew of one of them took to their boats, 
and got into Margate, leaving their ship to be driven 
to pieces. Another schooner, supposed to be a Dane, 
disappeared, and was lost with all hands. The ship 
which was left was the Leda, a German, carrying a 
cargo of petroleum frow New York to Bremen. The 
crew of the life-boat, on arriving at the Goodwins, saw 
the large ship enveloped by the breakers. It was 
stuck fast in the worst part of the Sands—the South 
Spit—where the waves, even in the mildest day, are 
continually tumbling. No matter! The ship must be 
reached. On approaching, it was found that the main 
and mizzen masts had been cut away, and that the 
men were clinging to the weather bulwarks, while 
sheets of solid water made a clean breach over them. 
The Van Kook fetched a little to the windward of 
the devoted ship, and, dropping anchor, veered down 
upon her. If the cable parted, and the life-boat struck 
the ship with full force, not a man could have been 
saved. But the life-boat crew said, ‘‘We’re bound to 
save them;” and with all the coolness of the race, 
‘‘daring all that men can do,” they concentrated their 
energies upon getting their boat close enough to the 
wreck to throw their line. Though hustled and beaten 
by the tremendous seas that were breaking into and 
over them, so that the boat was full up to the thwarts, 
the coxswain sang out, as he saw another wave 
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approaching, ‘‘ Look out, men,” and they grasped the 
thwarts, and held on with both hands, breathless, for 
dear life. One sea hurled the boat against the ship, 
and stove in her fore air-box, so that the safety of all 
made it necessary to sheer off. 

Again they returned. The throw-line was at last 
got on board the bark, and the crew were got, by ones 
or twos, into the life-boat. The last man was saved, 
and the gallant coxswain called out, ‘‘Up foresail and 
cut the cable.” This was done, and away went the 
life-boat for home, with its goodly freight of thirty- 
four souls. One of the rescued crew had twice before 
been saved by the Van Kook, and encouraged his 
companions witha recital of his previous deliverances. 
And so at last, sodden through and through, the life- 
boat landed the staggering and grateful Germans on 
the Deal Beach, where, despite the storm, crowds met 
them with wondering and grateful hearts. Edward W. 
Cooke lived long enough to hear the ‘‘ Well done!” 
Seven days after he died. But his good: deed lives 
after him, and will serve as an example for others. 

There are hundreds of similar deeds of bravery done 
yearly by the crews of the life-boats surrounding our 
shores. When a ship, or even a fishing-coble, is seen 
laboring at sea, nothing will stop them. They launch 
their boat, and are driven back and again back by the 
pitiless storm. They try again, and at last, pulling 
their bravest, they get out to sea. Sometimes their 
boat is driven against the rocks; but she rights her- 
self, and goes forward on her merciful mission. Not 
long ago the Redcar life-boat went four miles out to 
sea to rescue the crew of a fishing-coble. And they 
succeeded. 

At Fraserburgh, in the same year, the life-boat went 
out in a tremendous gale to rescue the crew of the 
schooner Augusta, which was wrecked on some rocks 
to the leeward of the harbor. After the crew were 
saved the wreck went to pieces. The difficulty was 
not yet over. It was found that the utmost power of 
the oarsmen was insufficient to force the boat, against 
the gale, towards the mouth of the harbor. The 
anchor was let go, but did not bite. The life-boat 
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struck against the rocks, and the heavy seas rushed 
over her. The coxswain ordered the cable to be cut, 
trusting that the heavy sea would force so buoyant 
and light a boat far enough up upon the rocks to enable 
those on board to escape. The life-boat, though 
reduced to the conditions of a wreck, carried the 
whole seventeen persons to hard, firm rock ; and from 
this the whole of the crews were saved. 

One more touching instance of self-devotion. One 
stormy Sunday evening in March, as the people were 
coming out of church at Great Yarmouth, a signal 
gun was heard from a vessel on the Groby Sand. The 
ship had struck on the sand, and the waves were 
booming over her. The seamen were at once upon 
the beach, and prepared to launch a yawl. While 
they were waiting for a lull to run the boat through 
the surf, a young beachman ran up and jerked one ot 
_ the yawl’s crew from his post. ‘‘No, no, Jack, not 
this time,” he said; ‘‘ you've been out three times 
already because I’ve got married. Fair's fair-—so now 
Ill take my spell again.” ‘The boat was launched, and 
was just clearing the surf, when a breaker lifted her up 
and flung her completely over. ‘Three of the crew were 
drowned, and one of them was the newly-married man 
who had refused to let his brother take his place. 
Without a moment’s delay another yawl was got ready 
for launching ; she was pushed out to sea, but it was 
too late. Theship on the Sand had gone to pieces, 
and all hands were lost. 
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CHAPTER VIEL 
THE SOLDIER. 


Iam aman under authority, having soldiers under me: and I say 
unto this man, Go, and he goeth; and to another, Come, and he 
cometh ; and to my servant, Do this, and he doeth it.— The Centurion 
in St. Matthew. 

It is my destiny, rather it is my Duty. The highest of us is but a 
sentry at his post — WHyYTE-MELVILLE. 

The blood of man is well shed for our family, for our friends, for 
our God, for our country, for our kind; the rest is vanity, the rest is 
crime.— BURKE. 

I came here to perform my Duty, and I neither do nor can enjoy 
satisfaction in anything excepting the performance of my duty to my 
own country.— Wellington in Portugal. 


Tue life of a soldier is a life of duty. He must be 
obedient, disciplined, and always ready. When called 
out by the trumpet, he must come. When ordered to 
go forth on some perilous enterprise, he must go. 
There is no arguing ; he must obey orders, even though 
it be to march into the cannon’s mouth. 

Obedience, submission, discipline, courage—these 
are among the characteristics which make a man; 
they are also those which make the true soldier. There 
must be mutual trust and strict obedience, obedience 
to all who are over him. ‘‘Out of this fiery and 
uncouth material,” says Ruskin, ‘‘it is only soldiers’ 
discipline which can bring the full force or power. 
Men who, under other circumstances, would have 
shrunk into lethargy or dissipation, are redeemed into 
noble life by a service which at once summons and 
directs their energies.’ 

The soldier must be at his post, whether in victory 
or defeat. He must be constantly on the alert. If on 
guard at night, he must banish sleep. A moment's 
disregard might ruin the army over which he watches. 
The soldier must be always ready to give his life for 
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the safety of hiscountrymen. Tosleep atthe advanced 
post is death. 

The soldier must be prompt and active. He must 
always beready. This was the motto of Lord Law- 
rence, ‘‘ Beready.” The courage and activity of Henry 
IV. made up for the scantiness of his resources. With 
5000 men he withstood the Duc de Mayenne, who was 
pursuing him with 25,000, and gained the battle of 
Argues in spite of the disparity of numbers. This ex- 
traordinary result was probably due in a great measure 
to the difference of personal character in the two 
generals. Mayenne was slow and indolent: of Henry 
it was said that he lost less time in bed than Mayenne 
lost at table; and that he wore out very little broad- 
cloth, but a good deal of boot leather. A person was 
once extolling the skill and courage of Mayenne in 
Henry’s presence. ‘‘ Youare right,” said Henry; ‘‘he 
is a great captain, but I have always five hours’ start 
of him.” Henry got up at four in the morning, and 
Mayenne at about ten. This made all the difference 
between them. 

Marshal Turenne was the soldiers’ hero. He shared 
in all their hardships, and they entirely trusted him. 
In 1672 he was sent with his army into Germany, to 
make war upon the Elector of Brandenburg. It was 
the dead of winter, and the marches through the heavy 
roads were very trying and wearisome. Once, when 
the troops were wading through a heavy morass, 
some of the younger soldiers’ complained; but the 
older ones said, ‘‘ Depend upon it, Turenne is more 
concerned than we are; at this moment he is think- 
ing how to deliver us. He watches for us while we 
sleep. He is our father, and would not have made 
us go through such fatigue unless he had some great 
end in view, which we cannot yet make out.” These 
words were overheard by the Marshal and he declared 
that nothing ever gave him more pleasure than the 
conversation. Turenne was quick to detect the merits 
of the commander against whom he was engaged. 
When in charge of the Royal forces during the wars of 
the Fronde, Condé was opposed to him, though he was 
reported to be absent when an engagement took place. 
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But from the manner of the attack, Turenne at once 
knew that Condé had returned. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, 
‘Condé is there! ” He observed in the skilful move- 
ments of the enemy a master’s hand. 

After the Franco-Prussian war a poet of Germany 
showered a volume of praise upon Von Moltke, in 
which he maintained that Hannibal and Alexander, 
Napoleon and Marlborough, were but poor military 
creatures compared with the illustrious head of 
the Prussian staff. Von Moltke acknowledged the 
volume of verses, and answered the poet’s letter with 
much modesty. He told his panegyrist that truly 
great natures are best known by the test of adversity. 
““We have had great success,” he said. ‘‘ Let it be 
called chance, destiny, fortune, or the ways of Provi- 
dence—men alone have not done it. Conquests so 
great are essentially the result of a state of things 
which we can neither create nor dominate. The ex- 
cellent but unfortunate Pope Adrian had the following 
words engraved on his tomb: ‘How different is the 
action of even the best of men according to the times 
in which he lives!’ More than once the most capable 
has failed, owing to the invincible force of circum- 
stances, while a less capable has been carried by it to 
triumph.” 

The soldier must have the courage of self-sacrifice. 
In the autumn of 1760 Louis XV. sent an army into 
Germany. The Marquis de Castries dispatched a 
force of 25,000 men toward Rheinberg. They took 
up a strong position at Kléstercamp. On the night 
of the 15th of October a young officer, Chevalier 
d’Assas, was sent to reconnoitre, and advanced alone 
into a wood, at some little distance from his men. He 
suddenly found himself surrounded by a number of the 
enemies’ soldiers. Their bayonets pricked his breast, 
while a voice whispered in his ear, ‘‘ Make but the 
slightest noise, and you are a dead man!” Ina 
moment he understood the situation. The enemy were 
advancing to surprise the French camp. He called 
out as loud as his voice could convey the words, 
“Here, Auvergne! Hereare-the enemy! sine 
words decided his fate. He was at once cut down. 
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But his death hadsaved the army. The surprise failed, 
and the enemy retreated. 

It has been said that the fighting periods in all 
countries were those in which the arts of peace flour- 
ished most prosperously, and where literary genius 
shone forth with the greatest brilliancy.* This may 
be doubted; but take the case of Greece. Socrates, 
fEschylus, Sophocles, and Xenophon were all men 
who had fought their country’s battles, and afterward 
conferred honor upon her literature. It was the same 
in Rome, in the height of her glory. Imperial Cesar 
was the greatest of her warriors, and among the greatest 
of her writers. Even the poet Horace was a soldier 
in his youth, and intrusted by Brutus with the command 
of a legion. 

It is surprising to find so large a number of illus- 
trious men—poets, authors, and men of science—who 
have led a soldier’s life, and fought by sea and land, 
at home and abroad. It may be that the obedience, 
drill, and discipline which are the soul of the soldier’s 
life, possess some potent and formative influence upon 
the character, and develop that power of disciplined 
concentration which is so essential to the formation of 
true genius. 

Dante was present as a soldier at the battle of Cam- 
paldino, where he fought valiantly in the front line ofthe 
Guelph cavalry. It was because of this, and for other 
reasons, that he was afterward banished from Florence. 
Peter the Hermit—the leader of the crusaders—was 
in early life a soldier, and served under the Count de 
Boulogne in his war against Flanders. He did not 
distinguish himself as a soldier, so he retired, married, 
and had several children. His wife dying, he retired 
to a convent, and afterward became a hermit. He 
undertook a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and on his return 
spread abroad the news of the miseries to which the 
pilgrims were subjected. He preached all over Europe, 
and led the first crusaders to the number of a hundred 
thousand men. Almost the whole of them were de- 
stroyed, though other crusades followed. 


* Bruce, ‘Classic and Historic Portraits,” ii. 207. 
12 
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Among our own poets, Chaucer served as a soldier 
under Edward III. in his invasion of France in 1379. 
He was made prisoner of war near the town of Retten, 
where he remained in captivity forsome time. George 
Buchanan, when a young man, served as a private 
soldier in the Scottish army, and was present at the 
attack of the Castle of Wark in 1523. Ben Jonson 
served as a private soldier in the Low Countries. 
There, also, was Sir Philip Sydney, whose noble con- 
duct while dying is one of the finest things recorded in 
history.* Algernon Sydney commanded a troop of 
horse in the Irish Rebellion. Davenant and Lovelace 
held commands under Charles I., while Withers was a 
major in the Parliamentary army. Bunyan was a 
private soldier in the service of the Commonwealth. 
Otway served as a cornet of horse with the army in 
Flanders, while Farquhar held a commission in the 
Earl of Orrery’s regiment. 

Steele enlisted as a private in the Horse Guards, but 
his merit was soon discovered, and he was raised to 
the rank of ensign. He particularly distinguished him- 
self at the siege of Namur, and afterward at the siege 
of Venloo. Coleridge enlisted as a private in a dragoon 
regiment, but his commanding officer, instead of pro- 
moting him, helped him to his discharge. ‘‘I some- 
times,” said Coleridge to a friend, ‘‘compare my life 
with that of Steele (yet, oh, how unlike !), from having 
myself, for a brief time, borne arms, and written 
‘private’ after my name, or rather after another name, 
for being at a loss, when suddenly. asked my name, I 


* Sir Philip Sydney, while lying mortally wounded on the field of 
Zutphen, and being thirsty with excess of bleeding, called for some 
drink, which was presently brought. him. As he was putting the 
bottle to his mouth he saw a poor soldier carried along, casting his 
eyes up at the bottle. Sir Philip, perceiving this, took it from his 
head before he drank, and handed it to the poor man with these 
words, “ Thy necessity is yet greater than mine.” Sir Philip died a 
few days after at Arnheim. The self-sacrifice of a wounded Danish 
soldier was almost as great. He handed to a wounded Swede, who 
lay by him, his draught of beer from a wooden bottle, and asked him 
to drink from it. The reply was a pistol shot in the shoulder. “ Now 
I will punish you,” said the Dane; “I intended to have given you 
the whole bottle, now you shall only have half of it.” 
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answered ‘Cumberback,’ and verily my habits were 
so little equestrian that my horse, I doubt not, was of 
that opinion.” 

Besides these, Sotheby was an officer in the roth 
Dragoons before he became the poet and translator of 
the Georgics of Virgil. William Cobbett rose from the 
janks to become sergeant-major of foot before he be- 
came an author. F. R. Lee, R. A., served as an 
officer in the 56th Foot before he turned his attention 
to the art of landscape painting ; and Sir Roderick 
Murchison was Captain of the Enniskilling Dragoons 
before he became one of the lights of modern geology. 

In the noble age of Spanish literature all her poets 
and great authors were soldiers and adventurers, who 
had fought at home and abroad, by sea and land. 
Lope de Vega was a soldier on board the Spanish 
Armada. He was one of the few that returned home 
to write his multitude of plays, and afterward to become 
priest and familiar to the Inquisition. The great 
Cervantes was a soldier, and fought by sea and land. 
He distinguished himself by his bravery at the battle 
of Lepanto, where he received three arquebuse wounds, 
two in the breast and one in the hand, which disabled 
him for life. But, as he himself afterward said, ‘‘The 
lance never blunts the pen,” and he lived to write his 
great ‘“‘ Don Quixote.” 

Calderon, another Spanish soldier, became a drama- 
tist and afterward a priest. Mendoza de Santillana, a 
great Spanish soldier, was regarded as the most elo- 
quent scholar at the court of Juan II., while Boscan, 
Montemayor, Garcillago, and Erscilla, were both 
eminent soldiers and great authors. * 

There was a certain resemblance between Cervantes, 
the glory of Spain, and Camoens, the glory of Portu- 
gal. Both were soldiers and literary men. Cervantes 


*The last of the old Spanish infantry formed by Gonzalo de 
Cordova were all cut off, standing fast to a man, at the battle of 
Roerdy,; in 1643, not one man breaking his rank. The whole regi- 
ment was found lying dead in regular order. How different from 
the Spanish infantry during the Peninsular war! It was difficult to 
keep them in order. On one occasion the Duke of Wellington saw 
10,000 of them run away. They ran until they were out of sight. 
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lost his left hand in battle, and Camoens lost his right 
eye. Both became famous long after their bones had 
crumbled into dust. It is not known where Cervantes 
was born. Madrid, Esquivias, Seville, and Lucena 
contend for the honor of his birthplace. It does not 
matter. He died very poor, he was buried in a place 
which is now forgotten, and his remains are left un- 
honored, 

Not long ago the Portuguese celebrated the tricen- 
tenary of Camoens, their greatest poet. There were 
processions, bands, flags, and general rejoicings in 
Lisbon. Yet 300 years before, Camoens died there 
of hunger, with scarcely a rag to cover him. How 
did this happen? Camoens was a valiant soldier and 
a noble poet. When employed at Ceuta with the 
troops, he displayed great bravery. Ina naval action 
off Gibraltar he had the misfortune to lose an eye. 
But he received neither reward nor preferment. Shortly 
after his return to Lisbon he embarked for India, be- 
guiling the voyage by the composition of his ‘‘ Lusiad.” 
From India he went to Macao, inChina. Returning to 
Goa, he was wrecked at the mouth of the river Mecon. 
He made for the shore. In one hand he carried the 
manuscript of his poem, while he swam with the other. 
He lost all his worldly possessions. On his return to 
Lisbon the plague was raging. He was then very poor, 
as he always was. Two years after the ‘‘ Lusiad” 
was published. It was received with great enthusiasm. 
The young king granted him a pension amounting to 
£5 sterling. But Camoens fell into ill health, his pension 
was not paid, he was neglected by the court, and lived 
upon charity. His faithful servant was his only friend. 
He stole out at night to beg for bread. In 1580 Camoens 
died in an hospital, and his body was removed to the 
church of Santa Anna, where it was buried. 

‘‘How miserable a thing it is,” said Josefe Judis, 
the friar, on the fly-leaf of his ‘‘ Lusiad,” ‘‘to see so 
great a genius so ill rewarded! I saw him die in an 
hospital at Lisbon, without possessing a shroud to 
cover his remains, after having borne arms so victori- 
ously in India, and having sailed 5500 leagues: a 
warning for those who weary themselves by studying 
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night and day without profit, as the spider who spins 
his web to catch flies.” This is the man whose ashes 
ag done honor to at Lisbon, on the roth of June, 
1880. 

Ignatius Loyola was one of the soldiers of Spain, 
whose life has had as great an influence upon history 
as all the others combined. A severe wound in the 
leg, received at the siege of Pampeluna, confined him 
for a long time to his couch. The ‘‘Lives of the 
Saints” having fallen into his hands, he read it care- 
fully, and from that time his mind awoke to a new life. 
He proceeded to the monastery of Monserrat, and 
remained there for a time. One night he went into 
the convent chapel to watch his arms, according to the 
ancient custom of chivalry, and dubbed himself the 
Virgin’s Knight. He issued forth as the founder of that 
militant order, the Company of Jesus, who whatever 
may be said of them, renounce the habits of idle 
leisure and of pampered luxury. 

One of the most remarkable of French soldiers was 
René Descartes. He was born in Touraine in 1596. 
He was educated by the Jesuits, who had a college in 
the neighborhood of his father’s house at La Fléche. 
He contracted a friendship with the eminent monk 
Marsenne, who determined Descartes’ studies in 
mathematical and philosophical subjects. He did 
not venture to publish his first speculations. Being 
of noble condition, he engaged in the profession of 
arms. He first served as a volunteer with the French 
army in Holland, and then under the Duke of Bavaria. 
He was present at the battle of Prague in 1620, in 
which he conducted himself with great intrepidity. 
During his career as a soldier he occupied his leisure 
hours in the pursuit of mathematics and philosophy. 
While at Breda with his regiment, he one day saw a 
group of people surrounding and reading aplacard. It 
was written in Flemish, which he did not understand. 
He therefore made inquiry as to its meaning. He 
found that it was a challenge to solve a difficult 
mathematical problem. The person who explained it 
to him was Beckmann, Principal of the College of Dort, 
who wondered that a young soldier should take such 
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an interest in mathematics. Nevertheless, Descartes 
promised him a solution, which he sent to the Principal 
early next morning. 

After the Bavarian campaign his regiment went into 
winter quarters at Neuberg on the Danube ; and there, 
when only twenty-three years of age, Descartes con- 
ceived the bold idea of effecting a complete reform in 
modern philosophy. Leaving the army shortly after 
he travelled through the greater part of Europe, visit- 
ing, in succession, Holland, France, Italy and Switzer- 
land. After completing his travels he resolved to 
devote his whole time to philosophical and mathemat- 
cal inquiries, and, if possible, to renovate the whole 
circle of the sciences. He sold a portion of his patri- 
mony in France,—knowing the danger of living under 
the tyranny of the French kings—and retired to Hol- 
land. But even there his writings involved him in much 
controversy. The Church rose in arms against the 
heresy of his philosophy. He then accepted the invita- 
tion of Christina, Queen of Sweden, and retired to 
Stockholm to work and todie. He accomplished what 
he intended to do. He _ revolutionized philosophy, 
geometry, and optics. 

There have been other French soldiers distinguished 
for their scientific career. Maupertius carried on the | 
study of mathematics, in which he afterwards became 
so distinguished, while acting as captain of dragoons. 
Malus, while serving with the army as an engineer, 
occupied his spare hours, at advanced posts, in the 
study of optics. Niépce was acting as a lieutenant in 
the 1st French Dragoons when he began the study of 
chemistry, and more particularly the chemical action of 
light, which eventually led to the discovery of photog- 
raphy. M. Droz served for some years as a private 
soldier before entering upon the line of studies which 
ended in his being elected to the Professorship of Moral 
and Political Science to the French Institute. Lamark, 
the naturalist, also served for many years as a soldier 
in the French army, and greatly distinguished himself, 
under Marshal Broglie, for his bravery. Having been 
wounded in battle, and suffering from ill health, he was 
compelled to leave the army, after which he devoted 
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himself to the study of the sciences in connection with 
which his name is so closely identified and so highly 
distinguished. His History of Invertebrate Animals is 
his best monument, being regarded as one of the most 
profound and complete works on natural history. 

Of French literary men, De la Rochefoucauld of the 
‘“Maxims,” was in early life a soldier, and severely 
wounded both at the seige of Bordeaux and at the 
battle of St. Antoine, during the wars of the Fronde. 
Paul Louis Courier, author of the ‘‘Simple Descours,” 
served with the Republican army on the Rhine, and 
afterwards in Italy, as an officer of artillery. He 
mentions in his letters how great was his grief, when 
studying Greek, to find one day that his Homer had 
been pillaged, during his absence, by the Austrian 
hussars. 

War has, in all ages, been accompanied by deeds of 
cruelty. Cities have been ravaged, countries have 
been made desolate, and lives innumerable have been 
lost, in the mad riot of conquest. In the Middle Ages 
chivalry was invented, to redress in some measure the 
horrors of war. In order to qualify a man for the 
duties of knighthood, he was subjected from boyhood 
to obedience and courtesy. He was instructed in the 
arts of managing a horse and a lance; and in the 
society of ladies he was trained in gentleness, modesty, 
and grace. On his arrival at manhood he underwent 
the solemn installation of knighthood. Religon was 
associated with the institution. Hence the strict fast, 
the night vigil in the church, the baptism, the con- 
fession, and the sacrament. Thus a high standard of 
valor and true nobility was in many cases established. 

The Chevalier Bayard has always been spoken of 
as the true and chivalrous knight, sams peur et sans 
reproche. Bayard was born in 1476, at the Chateau 
Bayard, in Dauphiny. He chose the profession of 
arms, and went through the usual training of the 
knight before entering the service of the king. It is 
unnecessary to follow his history, during which he 
conducted himself as a true knight. His principal 
services were performed in Italy under Francis I. ; at 
Fornova, at Milan, at Genoa, at Padua, at Verona, 
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at La Bastia, and at Brescia. At the siege of this latter 
place he led the attack. tie leaped the rampart and 
;eceived a terrible pike-thrust in his thigh, the spear- 
head remaining broken snezt off in his flesh. ‘‘The 
town is gained,” he said, ‘‘dut I shall never enter it. 
J am wounded to the death.” The Duke of Nemours, 
learning that the first fort was taken, but that Bayard 
was mortally wounded, felt as much grief as if he him- 
self had received the blow. ‘‘Let us go, my men and 
comrades,” he cried, ‘‘and avenge the death of the 
most accomplished knight that ever lived.” Brescia 
was taken, and the Venetians were driven out. 

While the French went about pillaging the town, 
Bayard was taken up from the dead and dying, and 
carried on a wooden gate to the nearest dwelling. 
The house belonged to a gentleman who had fled, 
leaving his wife and two young and beautiful daugh- 
ters to the care of Providence. The lady herself 
opened the door, and received Bayard. Though sup- 
posed-to be dying, he had strength enough left to order 
that the soldiers were not to be permitted to pillage the 
house, and he undertook to indemnify them for the 
loss of their plunder. 

The lady had Bayard carried into a fair apartment, 
where she threw herself upon her knees before him, 
and said, ‘‘ Noble lord, I offer you this house and all 
that it contains ; allis yours by the laws of war. I only 
ask you for one favor, which is, that you will preserve 
the lives and honor of myself and my two daughters.” 
Bayard, though scarcely able to speak, said, ‘‘I do 
not know whether I shalf recover from this wound I 
have received, but as long as I live neither you nor 
your daughters shall suffer any injury. I promise you 
all the respect and friendship in my power. But the 
most urgent need now is to procure me some help, and 
that quickly.” 

The lady, accompanied by one of the soldiers, went 
in search of a surgeon. As soon as he arrived he ex- 
amined the wound, which was large and deep, but hap- 
pily, as he declared, not mortal. The Duke of Nemours 
also sent his surgeon, and what with the careful nurs- 
ing and dressing of the wounds, Bayard was soon in 
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the way of recovery. In the mean time he asked the 
fady where her husband was. ‘‘I don’t know,” she 
answered, weeping bitterly, ‘‘whether he is dead or 
alive, but I believe he has taken refuge in a convent.” 
When they learned the place of his retreat Bayard sent 
two archers and the maitre d’hétel to bring him back to 
his home. He was then assured of his safety and pro- 
tection, so long as the patient remained in his house. 

When the surgeon assured him of his wound being 
healed, and that, with the help of his servant, he might 
easily heal the external scar by means of his ointment, 
Bayard rewarded the surgeon with his usual liberality, 
and resolved to join the army in two days. When the 
gentleman and lady of the house thought of the ran- 
som they would have to give to Bayard for his protec- 
tion, they collected together all that they had. It con- 
sisted of 2500 golden ducats in a highly ornamented 
steel coffer. The lady entered Bayard’s room, and 
threw herself on her knees. The good knight forced 
her to rise, and would not listen to her until she was 
seated near him. 

‘«My lord,” she said, ‘‘I shall thank God all my life 
that it pleased Him, in the midst of the sacking of our 
town, to lead such a generous knight to our house; 
and my husband and children shall always look upon 
you as our tutelar angel, and shall ever remember that 
it is to you we owe our lives and our honor... . We 
confess we are your prisoners ; the house, with all it 
contains, is yours by right of conquest; but you have 
shown us such generosity and greatness of mind that 
I have come to beg you to have pity on us, and to be 
satisfied with the little present that I have the honor to 


offer you.” 
She presented the coffer, and showed Bayard its con- 
tents. ‘‘How much have you here?” hesaid. ‘‘My 


lord, there are only 2500 ducats ; but if you are not sat- 
isfied, mention the sum you wish to have, and we will 
try to get it.” Bayard, who thought nothing of gold or 
silver, immediately rejoined, ‘‘If you were to offer me 
100,000 ducats, I should not value them so much as all 
the kindness you have shown me since I have been 
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with you, and the company you have borne me, both’ 
yourself and your whole family.” 

The lady again threw herself on her knees, and, with 
tears in her eyes, begged him to accept her present. 

‘‘I shall consider myself the most unhappy woman 
in the world if you refuse it.” ‘‘As you wish it 
so much,” replied Bayard, ‘‘I accept it; but I pray 
you send your daughters here that I may take leave of 
them.” Bayard divided the ducats into three lots—two 
of 1000 ducats each, and one of 500. When the young 
girls came, they threw themselves on their knees at his 
feet, but he made them get up and seat themselves. 

‘‘My lord,” said the elder of them, ‘‘ you see before 
you two young girls who owe their lives and honor to 
you. We are very sorry not to be able to show our 
thanks otherwise than by praying to God for you all 
our lives, and asking Him to reward you, both in this 
world and the next.” 

Bayard, affected almost to tears, thanked them for 
their help and charming society, for they had been his 
daily companions, and amused him by working in his 
room, and singing or playing to him on the lute. 
“You know,” he said, ‘‘ that soldiers are not ordinarily 
loaded with jewels to present to young ladies. But 
your mother has just compelled me to accept from her 
the 2500 ducats that you see there. I give youathou- 
sand each to form part of your marriage portions ; and 
as to the remaining 500, I intend them to be distributed 
among the poor convents which have suffered most 
from the pillage.” 

Thus the matter was settled, amid the tears and 
thankfulness of the whole family ; and when Bayard 
went away he carried with him the joy and goodness 
and self-sacrifice of the true Christian knight. 

About this time Pope Julius offered to make Bayard 
Captain-General of the Church. To this proposal Bay- 
ard replied that ‘‘he had but one Master in heaven, 
which was God; and one master upon earth, which 
was the King of France, and that he would never serve 
any other.” 

After many battles and adventures, always conducted 
with loyalty and bravery, Bayard met his death-wound 
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at Rebec, near Milan. Admiral Bonivet, a favorite of - 
Francis I., had placed him in a most dangerous position 
—perhaps from jealousy. While on his post there, an 
arquebuse was fired upon him by the Spaniards. The 
stone struck Bayard across the loins, and fractured his 
spine. When he felt the blow, he cried, ‘‘Oh, God, I 
am slain!” Then he kissed the cross hilt of his sword, 
using it as a crucifix. 

His comrades wished to withdraw him from the fray. 
“No, ” he said; ‘‘I do not wish, in my last moments, 
to turn my back on the enemy for the first time in my 
life.” He ordered himself to be carried under a tree. 
He had still strength left in him to call out “Charge!” 
“‘Let me die,” he said, ‘‘ with my face to the enemy.” 
His followers were bathed in tears at his side. ‘‘Itis 
God’s will to take me to Himself. He has kept me in 
this world long enough, and showed me more goodness 
and favor than I deserved. . . . I beg you all to leave 
me, for fear that you should be taken prisoners; and 
that would be another grief tome. I am dying; you 
cannot relieve me in any way.” 

Then the Spaniards approached to take him prisoner. 
The Marquis of Pescara said, ‘‘ Would to God, Lord 
Bayard, that I might have given all the blood I could 
lose without dying, to have taken you prisoner in good 
health. Since I have held arms I have never known 
your like.” The marquis did the dying hero every 
courtesy and homage. But when the Constable of 
Bourbon advanced—the constable who had deserted 
his king and country to take service under the Spanish 
emperor—and said, ‘‘Ah! Bayard, how much I pity 
you !’—Bayard raised himself from his couch, and re- 
plied in a steady voice, ‘‘ My lord, Ithank you. I don’t 
pity myself. I die like an honest man. I die serving 
my king. You are the man to be pitied ; for bearing 
arms against your prince, your country, and your 
oath.” Shortly after he expired. 

It was only after Bayard’s death that Francis I. dis- 
covered the value of the knight he had lost. Francis 
had intrusted the conduct of his army to his favorites 
rather than to honest andnoblemen. ‘‘ We have lost,” 
said the king, too late, ‘‘a great man, whose name 
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alone made his armies feared and honored. Truly, he 
deserved more benefits and higher charges than those 
he had.”’ After the battle of Pavia, in which Francis 
I. ‘lost all, save honor,” he felt his loss much more 
severely. ‘‘If,” said he, ‘‘the Knight Bayard, who 
was valiant and experienced, had been alive and near 
me, his presence would have been worth a hundred 
captains. Ah, Knight Bayard! how I miss you. I 
should not be here if you were alive!” But the king’s 
regrets were too late. Bayard was dead, and he him- 
self a captive! 

Bayard was manly, noble, and pure. He was spot- 
less and fearless. He was just, generous, merciful, 
and truthful. His courage always rose with the diffi- 
culties to be surmounted. He despised rich men, un- 
less they were also good. He distributed all the 
money he received. He never refused to assist his 
neighbor, either by service or by money ; and this he 
always did secretly and kindly. It was said of him 
that he endowed and married more than a hundred or- 
phan girls, gentle and simple. Widows were always 
certain to obtain his help and consolation. He was 
most kind to those who served under him. He would 
remount one man at arms, give his clothes to another, 
and pay the debts of a third. He never left a lodging 
in a conquered country without paying for all that his 
men had taken. He was a sworn enemy to flatterers, 
and detested slander. His virtues appeared in child- 
hood, and they were developed as he grew older. He 
was crowned with a renown which the remotest pos- 
terity will respect and admire. * 

War in defence of one’s country has always been 
regarded as honorable. War for conquest is for the 
most part regarded as dishonorable. Yet it is often de- 
fended, under the guise of spreading civilization! In 
such cases the vultureis the chief conqueror. Patriotism 
is a principle fraught with high impulses and noble 
thoughts. It springs from a disinterested love of 


_ *It may be mentioned that the sword of Bayard is in the posses- 
sion of Sir John P. Boileau, Bart. The shield given by the knight to 
Henry VIII., at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, is in the Guards’ 
Chamber at Windsor Castle. 
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country. Who does not sympathize with Arnold von 
Winkelried at Sempach, with Bruce at TER US Naty 
and with Hofer at Innsbriick? Their deeds were noble 
the very thought of their example has contributed ce 
elevate the minds of their countrymen. They left be- 
hind them an idea of duty which can never be for- 
gotten. 

Nor is patriotism in any way incompatible with the 
exercise of a world-wide philanthropy. He whose 
heart is entwined by the ties of home and fatherland is 
more susceptible of pure emotion, of warm sympathy, 
and of strenuous effort, than the man whose feelings 
centre in himself, and wastes his timein pleasure, friv- 
olity, and indifference. Every man should grasp the 
idea that he is but a link in the chain of creation, and 
that, notwithstanding his love of country, he has the 
world open to him for the exercise of his deeds of 
devotion and charity. 

Patriotism, nobility, and soldiership culminate in the 
life of Washington, the leader and deliverer of his coun- 
try. He was one of the greatest men of the eighteenth 
century—not so much by his genius as by his purity 
and trustworthiness. His English descent was a 
goodly heritage. He came from an Anglian stock 
settled in the county of Durham ; from thence his an- 
cestors emigrated to America, and settled in Virginia 
about the year 1657. 

The character of George Washington was such that 
at an early age he was appointed to positions of great 
trust and confidence. At the age of nineteen he was 
appointed one of the adjutants-general of Virginia, with 
the rank of major—nor did he ever deceive those who 
put trust in him. He was ever prompt, obedient, and 
dutiful. At the age of twenty-three he was appointed 
colonel, and commander-in-chief of all the forces raised 
in Virginia, for co-operation with the English troops in 
the defence of the Western territory against the French. 
He was trained not only in success, but in failure, 
which evoked his indomitable spirit. 

The life of Washington has been so often written that 
it is unnecessary to refer to it further than to point out 
the thorough conscientiousnesss, the self-sacrificing 
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spirit, the purity of motive, with which he entered upon 
and carried out to completion the liberation and inde- 
pendence of his country. No mancould be more pure, 
no man could be more self-denying. In victory he 
was self-controlled; in defeat he was unshaken. 
Throughout, he was magnanimous and pure. In Gen- 
eral Washington it is difficult to know which to admire 
the most—the nobility of his character, the ardor of his 
patriotism, or the purity of his conduct. 

Toward the close of his address to the governors of 
the several States, on resigning his position of com- 
mander-in-chief, he said: ‘‘I make it my constant 
prayer that God would have you and the State over 
which you preside in His holy protection ; that He 
would incline the hearts of the citizens to cultivate a 
spirit of subordination and obedience to government ; 
to entertain a brotherly affection and love for one 
another, for their fellow-citizens of the United States at 
large, and particularly for their brethren who have 
served in the field; and, finally, that He would most 
graciously be pleased to dispose us all to do justice, to 
love mercy, and to demean ourselves with that charity, 
humility, and pacific temper of mind which were the 
characteristics of the Divine Author of our blessed re- 
ligion, without a humble imitation of whose example 
in these things we can never hope to be a happy 
nation.” How simple, truthful, and beautiful are the 
words of Washington ! 

In speaking of the soldier’s life, it would be impos- 
sible to conclude without referring to the Duke of Wel- 
lington. He was the Bayard of England. His first 
and his last word was Duty. It was the leading prin- 
ciple of his life. In public and in private he was truth 
itself. As a public man, he had but one object in view 
—to benefit to the utmost of his ability and skill the 
service of his country. The desire of honor and power 
seems never to have moved him. He had no personal 
ambition. He was simply content to do his duty. 

His first business was to understand his work as regi- 
mental officer, and he had not long assumed the com- 
mand ofa battalion before it became the best disciplined 
in the service, Whatever he was commanded to do he 
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did energetically and punctually. He regarded time 
as a period in which something was to be done, and 
done seriously and actively. Another point in which 
he excelled was obedience. On his return from India, 
where he had commanded large armies, and adminis- 
tered the affairs of provinces equal in extent to many 
European kingdoms, he was appointed to the command 
of a brigade of infantry in Sussex. Nota word of com- 
plaint or murmur escaped him; and when taunted 
good-humoredly with the change of his condition, he 
said, ‘‘I have eaten the king’s salt, and whatever he 
desires me to do, that becomes my duty.” 

The government of the empire was for him the king’s 
government. The throne was the fountain, not of 
honor only, but of all the rights and privileges which 
the people enjoyed. Yet the throne was as much 
hemmed in by law, and even by custom, as the humb- 
lest of the lieges. Like the best of the Cavaliers in the 
time of the first Charles, it was for the crown, as the 
greatest institution in the country, that he was prepared 
to risk everything. 

Of his courage it is unnecessary to speak. In these 
days of artillery and infantry it is unnecessary fora 
general to expose himself to danger. He has to lead, 
not to fight—as Gough did, sword in hand, among the 
common soldiers at Chillianwalla. Nevertheless, as 
often as his presence on a point of danger, or at the 
head of a column of attack, was necessary, he exposed 
himself gallantly. At the battle of Assaye he had two 
horses killed under him. On the Douro he was sur- 
rounded by a body of French horse, and made his way 
through them, sword in hand. At Salamanca he re- 
ceived a contusion on the thigh, and a ball through 
his hat. “Ifound myself near-him,” says Napier, ‘‘on 
the evening of Salamanca, when the blaze of artillery 
and musketry, flashing up as far as the eye could reach, 
made apparent all that he hadgained. Hewas alone ; 
the light of victory shone upon his forehead, his glance 
was quick and penetrating, but his voice was calm and 
even sweet.” : 

The Duke’s patience was extraordinary. When 
hemmed in by the army of Messina at Torres Vedras, 
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in 1810, his own officers almost revolted against him. 
They were constantly claiming leave of absence, for 
the purpose of returning to England. ‘‘At this mo- 
ment,” he said, ‘‘ we have seven general officers gone 
or going home; and excepting myself and General 
Campbell, there is not one in the country who came 
out with the army. The consequence of the absence 
of some of them has been that, in the late operations, 
I have been obliged to be general of cavalry and of the 
advanced guard, and the leader of two or three columns, 
sometimes in the same day.” 

At home, the press took up the case against the Duke, 
and denounced him. ‘‘ He did not venture to risk a 
battle!” Those wonderful men, the Lord Mayor and 
Common Council of the City of London, addressed the 
king, calling for an inquiry into the Duke’s conduct. 
The House of Commons murmured. The ministry 
wavered. Nevertheless, Wellington held on to his lines 
at Torres Vedras. He had only his English troops to 
support him, for the Portuguese did little or nothing. 
With regard to the charges made in the English press, 
he said, ‘‘I hope that the opinions of the people in 
Great Britain are not influenced by paragraphs in news- 
papers, and that those paragraphs do not convey the 
public opinion or sentiment on that subject. There- 
fore I (who have more reason than any other man to 
complain of libels of this description) never take the 
smallest notice of them, and have never authorized any 
contradiction to be given, or any statement to be made 
in answer to the innumerable falsehoods and the heaps 
of false reasoning which have been published respect- 
ing me and the orders which I have directed.” As to 
the threat of the worshipful Lord Mayor and Common 
Council, he merely said, ‘They may do what they 
please; I shall not give up the game here so long as it 
can be played.” 

The French had been baffled by the British troops 
behind the lines of Torres Vedras ; and at length they 
began to retreat. The Duke followed them. They 
destroyed a great portion of their guns and ammunition, 
in order that theirretreat might be less hindered. They 
plundered and murdered the peasantry at pleasure. 
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Many of the country folks were found hanging by the 
sides of the road, for no other reason than that they 
had not been friendly to the French invaders. The 
French line of retreat was marked by the smoke rising 
from the villages to which they had set fire. The Duke 
overtook Massena’s army at Fuentes d’Onoro, and in- 
flicted upon them a sharp defeat. He next took Al- 
meida, stormed Ciudad Rodrigo, stormed Badajoz, de- 
feated Marmont at Salamanca, and immediately after 
entered Madrid. Strange to say, while the Spanish 
Brigadier Miranda had no fewer than forty-three aides- 
de-camp, Wellington, on his triumphal entry into 
Madrid, was accompanied by one officer only, Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset ? 

Wellington was most humane toward the people of the 
country through which he passed. The Spaniards feared 
their own troops more than the English. The Spaniards 
pillaged wherever they went, though this was forbidden 
to the English. Yet the latter were terribly hampered 
for money and means of transport. When Wellington’s 
troops were in pursuit of Massena, the soldiers took 
some wood to burn from the grounds of the Count Cos- 
tello Melhor. With a generosity rare in the leaders of 
armies, the duke paid out of his own purse the cost of 
the wood which his poor soldiers had taken. ‘‘A re- 
gard,” he said, ‘‘to the interests of the army, added to 
a feeling of pity for the unfortunate inhabitants, ought 
to prevent the wanton destruction of forage, and of 
everything else.” 

While the Spanish soldiers in various ways, and par- 
ticularly after Talavera, exhibited a hostile feeling to 
the English, the Duke required that ‘‘ the peaceable in- 
habitants should be treated with the utmost possible 
kindness.” When the Spanish troops entered France 
they immediately began murdering and plundering the 
inhabitants. On discovering this, the Duke immedi- 
ately ordered them back to Spain, and fought the bat- 
tle of Orthez without them. ‘‘Iam not base enough 
to allow pillage,” he said to Don Freyre. ‘If you 
wish your men to plunder, you must name some other 
commander.” 

Wellington was ill supported at home. He had no 
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power of honoring men for their deeds of bravery. 
While the French marshals had the power of stimulat- 
ing their men by promotion, Wellington could not 
promote any officer for his gallantry. All the prefer- 
ment was done by the Horse Guards at home; and 
men who had never quitted Britain were promoted 
over the heads of the heroes of the Peninsula! Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Fletcher, who had intrenched the lines 
of Torres Vedras, directed the sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
Badajoz, Burgos, and Salamanca, was a lieutenant- 
colonel three years later, when he was killed by the 
bursting of a shell in the trenches of San Sebastian. 
And the brave and indefatigable Lieutenant-Colonel 
Waters held in 1815 the same rank at Waterloo which 
he had acquired in 1809 at the passage of the Douro. 
Yet Wellington was constantly reporting their valuable 
services in his dispatches to the British Government. 

His soldiers appreciated his unceasing efforts to better 
their condition ; and they were touched with his anxiety 
to save their blood. They admired his impartiality, 
his truthfulness, his justice, and his disinterestedness. 
He inspired the officers, as well as the soldiers, with 
unbounded confidence. He forgave far more men 
than he punished. It was necessary to keep up the 
discipline of the army, but he always took the most 
favorable view of those in error. When an officer be- 
haved ill before the enemy, instead of handing him 
over to a court-martial he begged that the resignation 
of the unfortunate man might be accepted. ‘‘I prefer,” 
he said, ‘‘letting him retire rather.than expose him to 
the world.” On one occasion a sergeant deserted, 
taking with him the pay of the company. A woman 
was at the bottom of it, and had fooled the man into 
committing the crime. He had before an excellent 
character. The Duke forgave him. He again became 
a non-commissioned officer; he was recommended 
fora commission, and afterward became an excellent 
staff-officer in the Peninsular army. 

Wellington treated his subordinates with extreme 
politeness. He possessed in a high degree the calm- 
ness, urbanity, and charm of manner which spring 
either from high birth or from a natural elevation of 
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character. In his orders he never commands; he only 
entreats and requests. In his conversations with his 
officers he entreated them not to use harsh language 
to their inferiors.. ‘‘ Expressions of this sort,” he said, 
‘fare not necessary ; they may wound, but they never 
convince.” 

Though in the midst of war, he had he greatest 
sympathy for his men. Napier states that he saw the 
Duke in a passion of tears when, after the assault of 
Badajoz, the report was made to him that upward of 
2000 men had fallen in that terrible night. When Dr. 
Hume entered the Duke’s chamber on the morning of 
the 18th of June to make his report of the killed and 
wounded at the battle of Waterloo, he found him in bed 
asleep, unshaved and unwashed as he had lain down at 
night. When awoke the Duke sat up in bed to hear 
the list read. It was a long list, and when the doctor 
looked up he saw Wellington with his hands con- 
vulsively clasped together, and the tears making long 
furrows on his battle-soiled cheeks. 

Writing the same day to his friend Marshal Beres- 
ford, he said, ‘‘Our losses quite prostrate me, and I 
am quite indifferent to the advantages we have gained. 
I pray God that I may be saved from fighting any more 
such battles, for I am broken-hearted with the loss of 
so many old friends and comrades.” To Lord Aberdeen 
he said, ‘The glory ofa triumph like this is no con- 
solation tome.” And yet he had won a great battle, and 
the Allies were in the glow of victory! When riding 
over the field, and hearing the cries and groans of the 
wounded, the warrior gave vent to the lacerated feel- 
ings of the man in the memorable words, ‘‘J know 
nothing more terrible than a victory—except a defeat.” 

When afterward addressing the House of Lords he 
said, ‘‘I am one of those who have probably passed 
more of their lives in war than most men, and princi- 
pally, I may say, in civil wars, too; and I must say 
this, that if I could avoid by any sacrifice whatever 
even one month of civil war in the country to which 
I am attached, I would sacrifice my life in order to do 
at.” 

The Duke was a most humane man. He protected 
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the Spanish people against the cruelty of their own 
soldiers. He also protected his enemies. After the 
battle of Talavera the English came to blows with 
Cuesta’s soldiers in order to prevent their killing or 
mutilating the wounded Frenchmen. M. Chateau- 
briand has said, ‘‘ We have too much respect for glory to 
withhold ouradmiration for Lord Wellington. Indeed, 
we are touched, even to tears, when we see that great 
and venerated man promising, during our retreat in 
Portugal, two guineas for every French prisoner who 
should be brought in alive.” 

The whole of the Duke's career abounds in traits of 
this kind. In India he recovered and brought up the 
son of Doondiah, found lying among the wounded. 
He interested himself in the recovery of General Fran- 
ceshi, whom the Spaniards had left to die in a pesti- 
lential dungeon. He delivered young Mascarhenas, 
and many other victims of the cruelty of the Spanish 
Government. He protected with solicitude, against the 
fury of the Portuguese soldiers, the wounded French, 
and such of the enemy’s soldiers as the fortune of war 
threw into his hands after the evacuation of Oporto. 
‘‘By the laws of war,” he said, ‘‘they are entitled to 
my protection, which I am determined to afford to 
them.” He permitted the French surgeons to attend to 
the sick of Soult’s army, and to pass to and from the 
Allied camp, with a safe-conduct. 

He possessed the same sense of honor in dealing 
with the enemy. When it was proposed to him in 
India to end the war with Doondiah Waugh by a stroke 
of the poniard, he rejected the offer with contempt. 
And when there appeared a likelihood of a revolt of 
Soult’s troops in Spain, and the Duke was asked to 
support it, he gave the same steady refusal. He con- 
sidered it unworthy of himself, and of the cause of 
which he was the champion, to obtain through a mili- 
tary revolt what ought to be the reward of ability and 
valor only. 

When at Torres Vedras, the Prince of Essling was 
anxious to inspect the English lines. He advanced 
under one of the English batteries, and examined it 
with a glass resting upon a low garden wall. The 
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English officers observed him, and although they 
might have overwhelmed the staff of the commander- 
in-chief by a general discharge of the guns, they only 
discharged a single shot in order to make him aware 
of his danger. The shot was discharged with such 
accuracy that the wall was beaten down on which the 
Prince’s glass rested. Massena understood the court- 
eous notice. He saluted the battery, and remounting 
his horse, rode away. 

It was the same with Wellington at Waterloo. While 
the Duke was watching the French formations, an 
officer of artillery rode up, and pointing to the place 
where Napoleon stood with his staff, observed ‘‘ that 
he could easily reach them, and had no doubt that he 
would be able to knock some of them over.” “No, 
no,” replied the Duke; ‘‘ generals commanding armies 
in agreat battle have something else to do than to shoot 
at each other.” 

After the fall of the empire Wellington rejected with 
disdain the proposal to get rid of Napoleon by putting 
him to death. ‘‘Suchan act,” he said, ‘‘ would dis- 
grace us with posterity. It would be said of us that 
we were not worthy to be the conquerors of Napoleon.” 
To Sir Charles Stewart he wrote, ‘‘ Blucher wishes to kill 
him ; but I have told him that I will remonstrate, and 
shall insist upon his being disposed of by common con- 
cord. I have likewise said that, as a private friend, I 
advised him to have nothing to do with so vile a trans- 
action ; that he and I had acted too distinguished parts 
in these transactions to become executioners ; and that 
I was determined that if the sovereigns wished to put 
him to death they should appoint an executioner, which 
should not be me.” 

It was a strange return for his anxiety about the 
preservation of Napoleon’s life, that the latter should 
have bequeathed a legacy of 10,000 francs to the 
wretched creature who made an attempt to assassinate 
the Duke of Wellington ! 

The Duke was a man of truth, and he wished his 
subordinates to appear like himself. In 1809 he wrote 
to General Kellerman, ‘‘When English officers give 
their parole that they will not attempt to escape, you 
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may depend upon it that they will keep their word. 
I assure you that I should not hesitate to arrest and 
send back immediately to you any who should act 
otherwise.” 

The Duke was a magnanimous man. Bribes could 
not buy him, nor threats annoy him. When a lower 
place was offered to him he said, ‘‘Give me your 
orders, and you shall be obeyed.” His obedience, 
rectitude, and fidelity were perfect. He thought noth- 
ing of himself, but of others. He was altogether 
devoid of envy. He never detracted from the fame 
of others in order to enhance his own. He was as 
careful of the reputation of his officers as he was of 
his own. When anything went wrong—as at Burgos 
—he took the entire fault upon himself. He bore up 
Graham, Hill, and Crawford, against the aspersions 
made upon them at home. He possessed that firmness 
of conviction and grandeur of soul which could afford 
to despise injustice and calumny. When compliment- _ 
ed by the Municipality of Madrid, he took no credit 
for his own services, but observed that ‘‘ the issues of 
war are in the hands of Providence.” 

But the greatest of all Wellington’s characteristics 
was his abiding sense of Duty. It was the leading 
feature of his character—the one regal and commanding 
element that subordinated everything to itself. It was 
his constant desire and fixed determination faithfully 
to do whatever he saw to be his duty—to do so because 
it was his duty. He lived for one thing—to do his 
duty asa soldier—to do it with all his might, to do it at 
all hazards, to do it in the best possible way, to the 
utmost of his ability, to the extent of his resources, and 
so as to secure ultimate success. It is instructive to 
observe what unity, simplicity, and strength some one 
principle clearly apprehended and consistently followed 
out will impart to character.* Brialmont, at the close 
of his life, says that ‘‘ he was the grandest, because the 
truest man, whom modern times have produced. He 
was the wisest and most loyal subject that ever served 
and supported the British throne.” 


* See the Rev. Thomas Binney on “ Wellington.’’ 
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Here is an instance of the way in which a solid na- | 
tion has been made. When Prussia was under the foot 
of Napoleon, when its government was a cipher, and 
Prussia a mere tributary of the French Empire, Von 
Stein came forward torescue his country. In October, 
1807, Stein conceived the idea of emancipating it by 
conferring liberty upon the people. The essence of his 
plan was contained in these striking words: ‘‘What 
the state loses in extensive greatness it must make up 
by intensive strength.” The true strength of the king- 
dom, he said, was not to be found in the aristocracy, 
but in the whole nation. ‘‘To lift up a people it is 
necessary to give liberty, independence, and property to 
its oppressed classes, and extend the protection of the 
law to all alike. Let us emancipate the peasant, for 
free labor alone sustains a nation effectually. Restore 
to the peasant the possession of the land he tills, for 
the independent proprietor alone is brave in defending 
hearth and home. Free the citizen from monopoly 
and the tutelage of the bureaucracy, for freedom in 
workshop and town-hall has given to the ancient 
burgher of Germany the proud position heheld. Teach 
the land-owning nobles that the legitimate rank of the 
aristocracy can be maintained only by disinterested 
service in county and state, but it is undermined by 
exemption from taxes and other unwarrantable privi- 
leges. The bureaucracy, instead of confining itself to 
pedantic book knowledge, and esteeming red tape and 
salary above everything else, should study the people, 
live with the people, and adapt its measures to the 
living realities of the times.” 

Such was the plan upon which Stein proceeded. 
Villanage was abolished by indemnifying the nobles. 
Class distinctions in the eye of the law were abolished. 
A municipal system was established. The youth of 
Prussia were gradually and yet universally trained to 
the use of arms. In the mean time Napoleon had 
heard of ‘‘ one Stein,” * who was engaged in retrieving 


* When Stein was about to leave Berlin for Breslau, the new 
French minister to the Prussian Court arrived, carrying with him the 


following decree : 
“7, Le nommé Stein, cherchant 4 exciter des troubles en Alle- 
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the reverses of Prussia ; and in 1808 he was compelled 
to resign his office and take refuge in Austria. But his 
plans were sedulously carried out by his successor, 
Count Von Hardenberg. Shortly after, the battle of 
Leipsic took place, when the armies of Napoleon were 
driven back toward France. Some of Stein’s plans had 
not been carried out, and the national representation 
which he proposed was postponed until a future day. 
Still villanage was abolished, and the foundations of 
Prussia’s future prosperity were laid. Stein died in 
1831, leaving behind him the reputation of having been 
one of the firmest characters and the greatest statesmen 
that Prussia ever produced. 

About three years ago, when a monument to Stein 
was unveiled at Berlin, Dr. Gneist, Professor of Law, 
called to remembrance the great things that the hero 
had done for Prussia. He said that he vindicated re- 
ligion as the only true basis of moral life ; that sensual 
pleasures, idleness, and the love of gain and riches can 
never be effectually counteracted except by patriotism 
and the love of one’s neighbor ; and that constitutional 
forms are a matter of comparative indifference so long 
as liberty exists. ‘‘The man to whom weare indebted 
for these teachings was not a man of words but of deeds 
—deeds founded upon a character full of patriotism, en- 
ergy, truth, and faith, Deeply imbued with the fear of 
God, and therefore free from all fear of man, aiming at 
great objects, and never hesitating to pursue them in 
the teeth of all difficulties, he frequently contented him- 
self withlaying down principles, leaving their execution 
and the cautious choice of ways and means to others. 
Full of noble indignation against fear and diffidence, 
selfishness, and false appearances ; haughty, abrupt, 
and imperious where these qualities where required, he 
boldly warred against prejudice and obsolete customs. 


magne, est déclarée ennemi de la France et de la Confédération du 
Rhin. 

“2. Les biens que ledit Stein posséderait, soit en France soit dans 
le pays de la Confédération du Rhin, seront sequestres. Ledit Stein 
sera saisi de sa personne partout ofi il pourra étre atteint par nos 
troupes ou celles de nos alliés, NAPOLEON. 

“Le 16 Décembre, 1808.”’ 
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It was a merciful provision of Providence that this noble 
Stein, this precious stone and gem of our unity, wasa 
rough diamond, preserving in his character the rigor and 
vigor indispensable in the reformer. Nor need we rejoice 
at having a monument to remind us of the departed 
statesman ; all the institutions of modern Germany 
bear the impress of his mind. Neither do we wish to 
boast of this monument as asymbol of glory. The 
very idea of glory was utterly abhorrent to his pure 
soul, to all he wrote and did. No, as the inscription 
tells us in the most unpretending language, this is no 
monument of glory but of gratitude; no monument of 
victory but of thankfulness.” 

We who live now have seen a nation grow up into 
vitality under our own eyes. Forty years ago the 
fortunes of Italy looked very dark to her warmest ad- 
mirers. That capability for self-government which, for 
a time, was the glory of the Italian republics, seemed 
to be extinct. It was thought that the people had 
lost their old political qualities. At the break-down of 
Napoleon, Italy was parcelled out among a set of petty 
absolutists, who governed the people with a rod of 
iron. It was not till 1848 that Charles Albert, King of 
Sardinia, came boldly forward and asserted the princi- 
ples of constitutional government. In that yeara great 
war of revolution spread over Europe. Barricades 
were erected in the streets of Paris, and Louis Philippe 
fledto England. At Berlin the troops and people fought 
in the streets, and the city was declared in a state of 
siege. A Polish insurrection broke out, which was 
subdued after a frightfulslaughter. The city of Prague 
revolted against the Austrians. Messina was bom- 
barded by the King of Naples. The Pope fled to Gaeta, 
and a Roman republic was set up. The people of 
Milan rose against the Austrians, and drove them 
out. Venice followed, and a provisional government 
was formed under Daniel Manin. 

Charles Albert went to the aid of the Milanese. The 
Austrians, in great force, drove him back toward Turin, 
defeated him at Novara, and resumed possession of the 
revolted provinces. The king abdicated in favor of his 
son Victor Emmanuel. When the young king accepted 
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the crown he pointed his sword to the Austrian camp, 
and said, ‘‘ Per Dio, I’Italia sara!” It seemed at the 
time to be a vainglorious boast. Yet his prophecy 
was fulfilled. Marshal Radetzky proposed to him that 
he should abolish the constitutional charter granted to 
the people by his father, and follow the Austrian policy 
of repression and obscuration. The young king re- 
jected the proposal, and declared that, sooner than 
subscribe to such conditions, he was ready to renounce 
not one crown only, but a thousand. ‘‘ The House of 
Savoy,” he said, ‘‘knows the path of exile, but not the 
path of dishonor.” Radetzky, though a conqueror, 
acknowledged the greatness of the young king. ‘‘ This 
man,” hesaid, ‘‘is a noble man; he will give us much 
to do.” 

The king was supported and upheld by able states- 
men. In the days of sorrow that succeeded Novara, 
Cavour said, ‘‘ Every day’s existence is a gain.” When 
the war with Russia took place it seemed a bold thing 
on the part of the King of Sardinia to send fifteen thou- 
sand troops to the Crimea. When Cavour was told of 
the Sardinian infantry struggling with mud in the 
trenches, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Never mind; it is out of that 
mud that Italy is to be made.” Austria regarded with 
indignation the growing power of the king, and called 
upon Sardinia to disarm, under threat of immediate 
hostilities. Victor Emmanuel issued a proclamation. 
‘‘ Austria,” he said, ‘‘is increasing her troops on our 
frontier, and threatens to invate our territory, because 
here liberty reigns with order, because not might but 
concord and affection between the people and the 
sovereign here govern the state, because the groans of 
Italy here find an echo ; and Austria dares to ask us, 
who are armed only in self-defence, to lay down our 
arms and submit to her clemency. That insulting de- 
mand has received the reply it deserved; I rejected it 
with contempt. .. . Soldiers, to arms ! ” 

The Emperor Napoleon took part with the King of 
Sardinia, his ally, and declared war against Austria. 
War commenced, and the Austrians were driven back 
at Montebello, Palestro, Magenta, Malignano, and 
Solferino. The treaty of Villafranca concluded the 
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campaign ; and Lombardy, Tuscany, Parma, Modena, 
and Bologna were united to Northern Italy. Then 
Garibaldi took the initiative, and invaded Sicily. He 
won battle after battle, and entered Naples alone, as a 
first-class passenger in a railway train from the south. 
Never was a kingdom so conquered before. But the 
times were ripe, and the people were on the side of 
Italian unity. Venetia and Rome were the last to enter 
the national compact. 

Italy was welded into one state. United, it became 
anew nation. It is now one of the great Eurpoean 
powers. Italy has, within a few years, stepped forth 
into the theatre with a promise of future greatness. We 
regard this fact as one of the greatest moral conquests 
of the nineteenth century. Nations are not born in a 
day ; but here is an instance of a nation preparing, 
through generations of struggles and vicissitudes, to 
assert its supreme right, and to claim its supreme 
privilege as a united people. 

Let us not forget the horrors of war in our exem- 
plification of the life of the soldier and the patriot. 
Europe is full of standing armies. Science has of late 
been devoted to the invention and manufacture of 
man-slaying machines—the steel rifled cannon, the 
Minié, the Gatling, the Martini-Henry gun, the torpedo, 
and other machines of war. Every nation stands 
watching each other, and on any slight provocation is 
ready to fight for revenge, for supremacy, or for con- 
quest. It is the same in France, Germany, and 
Russia. 

The last European war was in the East. The Rus- 
sians bore down upon the Turks, and after much 
furious fighting the Turks were driven within the walls 
of Constantinople. Let us look at a battle-field after 
the glories of a fight are over—the martial array, the 
charge, the intense excitement, the deeds of valor, and 
the glory after victory. In May, 1879, Mr. Rose ac- 
companied General Scobeloff on a visit to the Shipka 
Pass.* ‘‘Near the villages of Shipka,” says Mr. Rose, 
‘‘General Scobeloff came out of his tent, and being 


* “ Senova and Shipka Revisited.” By W. Kinnaird Rose, Gezzd/c- 
man’s Magazine. 
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joined by the whole staff, we commenced, under his 
direction, an inspection in detail of his positions. We 
had gone a few steps when we came upon a wooden 
cross erected under the shadow of four spreading 
beeches. The general at once uncovered, an example 
which all followed, and stood for a few minutes in 
silence. Turning away, the general said tome, ‘That 
is the grave of a hero; and on the day of the battle I 
specially ordered that cross to be planted over his 
grave, so as to mark his last resting-place. He was a 
mere boy of between fifteen and sixteen, of good 
family in Russia.. During the war, fired by military 
ardor, and the righteousness of the cause for which the 
armies of Holy Russia were fighting, he escaped from 
school and home, and made his way to theseat of war. 
Turning up at Plevna, I accepted him as a volunteer, 
and he fought gallantly and well at the great assault 
and subsequent capture of Osman Pasha’s stronghold. 
At Senova he led a company of the 32d Regiment, and 
their duty it was to make the assault on the central 
redoubt. Carried away by his enthusiasm and utter 
disregard of danger, the brave boy speedily left his 
men a considerable way behind, and escaped the shower 
of bullets only to be bayoneted as he entered the re- 
doubt. His was a brief but heroic life!’” 

Such was heroism ; andnext for the result. ‘‘ Cross- 
ing the stream, we entered the centre redoubt on the 
little peninsula, and what a sight was presented! All 
around the door of the redoubt were scattered broken 
canisters, fragments of shell, rags of uniforms, as if the 
battle had only taken place a fewdays ago. But I was 
hardly prepared for the ghastly scene within. Several 
hundred men had been hastily buried there; but the 
rain and the snow had beaten aside the loose earth, 
wolves and dogs had done the rest, and all over the 
floor of the redoubt was scattered a vast mélange of 
human bones. Vertebra, arm and leg bones, com- 
mingled in the strangest fashion with skulls, bleached by 
sun andrain. ‘Mark how these lifeless mouths grin 
without breath! Mark how they laugh and scorn at 
all you are, and yet they were what you are!’ Ihave 
experienced all the shuddering of a ride over a battle- 
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field immediately after the event, when as yet the earth 
was covered thick with other clay—‘ heaped and pent, 
rider and horse, friend and foe ’—but it did not possess 
half the ghastly horror of this scene sixteen months after 
war had ceased its tumults and alarms. General Sco- 
beloff said to me as we gazed on this charnel house, 
pand this is glory!” “Yes,’ I responded, ‘after all, 
general, 


‘“ The drying up a single tear has more 
Of honest fame than shedding seas of gore.’’’ 


‘You are right,’ he replied, ‘and yet Iam nothing but 
a soldier.’” 
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CHAPTER IX, 
HEROISM IN WELL-DOING. 


Main de femme, mais main de fer.—/vench Proverb. 

Chi non soffre, non vince.—J/talian Proverb. 

He who tholes overcomes.— Scotch Proverb. 

The path of duty in this world is the road to salvation in the 
next.—-Jewish Sage. 

For none of us liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself.— 
NA SETAE 


In olden times virtue and valor were synonymous. 
Valor, the old Roman valor, was worth, value. It was 
strength, force, available for noble purposes. He who 
best serves his fellow-creatures—who elevates them— 
who saves them—is the most valiant. 

There is also an inward valor—of conscience, of 
honesty, of self-denial, of self-sacrifice, of daring to do 
the right in the face of the world’s contumely. Its 
chief characteristic is great-heartedness. Endurance 
and energy are the dual soul of worth, the true valor. 

The heroism whose theatre is the battle-field is not 
of the highest order. Amid the clash of bayonets and 
the boom of cannon men are incited to deeds of daring, 
and are ready to give their lives for the good of their 
country. Ali honor to them ! 

Women, whose province it seems to be to bear and 
forbear, are quite as capable of endurance as men. In 
the blood-stained stories of war there is none, perhaps, 
that more enlists our hearts than that of the woman 
who put on male attire to follow her lover to the fight, 
stood by his side when he fell, and then braved death 
rather than be parted from his dead body. How many 
are there of these soldiers of the world, ever fighting 
the uphill battle of existence, ever striving for a position 
and never attaining one; ever decimated by the ar- 
tillery of necessity ; beaten back, discomfited, all but 
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hopeless and despairing, and yet still returning to the 
charge ! : 

The Christian hero is not incited by any such deeds 
of daring as the soldier hero. The arena on which he 
acts is not that of aggression or strife, but of suffering 
and self-sacrifice. No stars glitter on his breast, no 
banners wave over him. And when he falls, as he 
often does, in the performance of his duty, he receives 
no nation’s laurels, no pompous mournings, but only 
the silent dropping of tears over his grave. 

Man is not made for fame, or glory, or success ; but 
for something higher and greater than the world can 
give. ‘‘God hath given to man,” says Jeremy Taylor, 
‘a short time here upon earth, and yet upon this 
short time eternity depends. We must remember 
that we have many enemies to conquer, many evils to 
prevent, much danger to run through, many difficulties 
to be mastered, many necessities to be served, and 
much good to do.” 

Self-sacrifice is the key-note of Christianity. The 
best men and women have never been self-seekers. 
They have given themselves to others, without regard’ 
to glory or fame. They have found their best reward 
in the self-consciousness of duty performed. And yet 
many pass away without hearing the “well-done” of 
those whom they have served. ‘‘Do unto others as 
ye would they should do unto you,” is a command of 
infinite application. And yet it is*not easy—at least 
for those who live in affluence or indifference—to carry 
out the obligation. 

There is not an unnecessary thing in existence, could 
we but understand it; not one of our experiences of 
life but is full of significance, could we butsee it. Even 
misfortune is often the surest touchstone of human ex- 
cellence. The most celebrated poet of Germany has 
said ‘‘that he who has not eaten his bread in tears, 
who has not spent nights of pain weeping on his bed, 
does not yet know a heavenly power.” When painful 
events occur, they are perhaps sent only to try and 
prove us. If we stand firm in our hour of trial, this 
firmness gives serenity to the mind, which always feels 
satisfaction in acting conformably to duty. 
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The opportunities of doing good come to all who 
work and will. The earnest spirit finds its way to the 
hearts of others. Patience and perseverance over- 
come all things. How many men, how many women 
too, volunteer to die without the applause of men. 
They give themselves up to visiting the poor; they 
nurse the sick, suffer for them, and take the infectious 
diseases of which they die. Many a life has thus been 
laid down because of duty and mercy. They had no 
reward except that of love. Sacrifice, borne not for 
self but for others, is always sacred. 

Epimenedes, a philosopher and poet of Crete,* was 
called to Athens in order to stay the plague. He 
went, and succeeded in arresting the pestilence, but 
refused any other reward beyond the good-will of the 
Athenians in favor of the inhabitants of Gnossus, 
where he dwelt. 

In olden times the plague was a frightful disease. 
People fled before it. ‘They fled from each other. The 
plague-stricken were often left to die alone. Yet many 
noble and gentle men and women offered themselves 
up to stay the disease. About three centuries ago the 
plague broke out in the city of Milan. Cardinal 
Charles Borromeo, the archbishop, was then (1576) 
staying at Lodi. He at once volunteered to go to the 
infected place. His clergy advised him to remain 
where he was, and to wait until the disease had ex- 
hausted itself. Heanswered, ‘‘No! A bishop, whose 
duty it is to give his life for his flock, cannot abandon 
them in their time of peril.” ‘‘ Yes,” they replied, ‘to 
stand by them is the higher course.” ‘‘ Well,” he said, 
‘is it not a bishop’s duty to take the higher course?” 
And he went to Milan. 

The plague lasted about four months. During that 
time the Cardinal personally visited the sick, in their 
homes, in the hospitals, and everywhere. He watched 
over them, gave them food and medicine, and admin- 
istered to them the last rites when dying. The ex- 
ample which he set was followed by his clergy, who 
ministered to the people with as much self-devotion as 


* Supposed to be alluded to by St. Paul in his Epistle to Titus 
eh Uy 
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himself. And it was not until the last man died, and 
the last man recovered, that the good archbishop re- 
turned to his episcopal duties. 

The Cardinal is entitled to consideration in another 
respect. He was one of the first to institutea Sunday- 
school for the education of the children of the poor. 
‘The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for 
the Sabbath.” Every good work could be done on 
that day, as well as on every other day. The Cardinal 
called about him the children from the streets into 
Milan Cathedral on Sunday afternoons, and taught — 
them to read and write. They brought with them 
their copy-books and slates, on which to take down 
his instructions. His priests helped him, and the 
institution became popular. Three hundred years 
have passed, and Cardinal Borromeo’s Sunday-school 
is still continued. In the spring of 1879 the writer of 
these words saw the children collecting in the cathedral, 
with their slates and books, to receive their Sunday- 
school instruction. 

The Cardinal spent all his revenue in building schools 
and colleges, and in works of charity and mercy. 
Wickedness was rife in his day, and he did what he 
could to abate it. He began with his own class. He 
endeavored to enforce a reform of the clergy, espe- 
cially of the Monastic orders. He labored to introduce 
better modes of life into the order of the Umilitati, who 
gave much cause for scandal by the licentiousness of 
their conduct. They thought the Cardinal equally 
scandalous by teaching poor children to read in the 
great cathedral. He was held to bea desecrator of 
the Sabbath, the sanctuary, and the priesthood.* His 

* “ And to-day,” says an American author, “if any man tries to do 
Sunday-school work in that broad and large way which embraces 
the whole life of the child, and which is the only practical and suc- 
cessful way of doing the work as Christ did it, he is met with 
denunciations. Let him for instance try to stem the tide of evil 
literature by giving good healthy secular books from his library, or 
let him try to conquer vagrancy by having an employment com- 
mittee in his school and immediately the protectors of the Sabbath, 
and the defenders of Scripture study, are aroused. For the 
Pharisees have never yet wanted a man to stand before the Lord in 
any generation. Brethren of the Holy Bones, will your obstructive 
race never be extinct!” 


14 
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Sunday-school was thought to be a ‘‘dangerous in- 
novation.” The Umilitati hired a man to shoot the 
Cardinal while at the altar. At the moment the choir 
was singing the verse, ‘‘ Let not your heart be troubled, 
neither be ye afraid,” the assassin fired point blank at 
the Cardinal with an arquebus. The bullet struck 
him on the back,but the silken and embroidered cope 
which he wore warded it off, and the bullet dropped to 
the ground. The Cardinal was brave and resolute. 
While all around him were in consternation, he himself 
continued silent in prayer. 

To return to the plague. The disease repeatedly 
visited this country, ata time when the people were 
worse fed, and when the conditions of health were 
completely disregarded. It proved most fatal in Lon- 
don, where the streets were narrow, foul, ill-venti- 
lated, and badly supplied with water. Its last ap- 
pearance was in 1665 ; it carried off 100,000 persons, 
when the population of London was not one-sixth of 
what it is now. It extended from London into the 
country. Though most people fled from the disease, 
there were many instances of noble self-devotion. 
Bishop Morton, of York, was one of these. He 
thought nothing of himself, but only of his flock. A 
pest-house or hospital was erected for the accommoda- 
tion of the poorest. They were taken from their 
wretched homes, and carefully tended. Though it 
was difficult to find attendants, the bishop was always 
there. Like a soldier, he stood by his post. When 
food was wanted he rode out to his farm in the coun- 
try and brought sacks of provisions on his horse for 
their use. He would not suffer his servants to run the 
risk which he himself ran ; and not only saddled and’ 
unsaddled his horse, but had a private door made by 
which he could pass in and out without mixing with 
the people of the farm. Thus the plague was confined 
to York itself. The bishop was a self-denying, gener- 
ous, and thoroughly good man. When his revenues 
were increased he expended all in charity, in hospi- 
tality, and in promoting every good work. His life was 
one entire act of sincere piety and Christian benevo- 
lence. 
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In London and Sydenham most of the doctors fled ; 
but some self-denying men remained. Among these 
was Dr. Hodges, who stuck to his post. He continued 
in unremitting attendance upon the sick. He did not 
derive any advantage from his self-denying labors, ex- 
cept the approval of his own conscience. He fell into 
reduced circumstances, was confined in Ludgate prison 
for debt, and died there in 1688. He left the best 
account of the last visit of the plague. * 

From London, as we have said, the disease extended 
to the country. In many remote country spots places 
are pointed out in which, it is said, ‘‘they buried the 
plague.” For instance, at the remote village of Eyam, 
in Derbyshire, a tailorreceived a box of clothes from 
London. While airing them at a fire he was seized 
with sickness, and died of plague on the fourth day. 
The disease spread. The inhabitants, only 350 in 
number, contemplated a general exodus ; but this was 
prevented by the heroism of the rector, the Rev. 
William Mompesson. He urged upon the people that 
they would spread the disease far and wide, and they 
remained. He sent away his children, and wished to 
send away his delicate wife; but she remained by the 
side of her husband. 

Mr. Mompesson determined to isolate the village, 
so that the plague should not extend into the sur- 
rounding districts. The Earl of Devonshire contri- 
buted all that was necessary—including food, medi- 
cine, and other necessaries. In order not to bring the 
people together in the church, he held the services in 
the open air. He chose a rock in the valley for his 
reading-desk, and the people arranged themselves on 
the green slope opposite, so that he was clearly heard. 

The ravages of the plague continued for seven 
months. The congregation became less and less each 
time that it met. The rector and his wife were con- 


* The best-known of these accounts is that which was written by 
Defoe, and published in 1722, being derived, to all appearance, from 
authentic journals and public and private records; but the best is 
“ Aowodoyia,, sive Pestis nupere apud Populum Londinensium gras- 

antis, Narratio Historica, by Dr. Hodges, which was published in 
1672, and was translated into English by Dr. John Quincy in 1720, 
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stantly among the sick, tending, nursing, and feeding 
them. At length the wife sickened with plague, and 
in her weak state she rapidly sank. She was buried, 
and the rector said over her grave, as he had done over 
so many of his parishioners, ‘‘ Blessed are the dead 
who die in the Lord: even so saith the Spirit ; for they 
rest from their labors.” The rector was ready to die, 
but he lived on in hope. Four fifths of the inhabitants 
died, and were interred in a heathy hill above the 
village. ‘‘I may truly say,” he said in a letter, ‘‘that 
our town has become a Golgotha, a place of skulls. 
‘ There have been seventy-six families visited 
within my parish, out of which died 295 persons.” 
Mr. Mompesson himself lived to a good old age. He 
was offered the Deanery of Lincoln, but he declined 
it. He preferred to remain among his parishioners, 
and near the grave of his beloved wife. He died 
in 1708. 

Strange to say, some fifty years later, when some 
laboring men were digging near the place where ‘‘the 
plague had been buried,” they came upon some linen, 
no doubt connected with the graves of the dead, when 
they were immediately stricken by typhus fever. Three 
of the men died, but the contagion spread through the 
village, and seventy persons were carried off. The 
typhus seems to be the survival of the plague, and 
many are the towns of England where this terrible 
disease strikes off its thousands yearly. 

The author remembers, while living at Leeds thirty- 
three years ago, an outbreak of typhus fever. It be- 
gan in the poorest parts of the town, and spread to the 
richer quarters. In one yard twenty-eight persons had 
the fever in seven houses, three of which were without 
beds. It was the same in other yards and buildings. 
In one house, in which twelve had typhus, there was 
not a single bed. The House of Recovery and the 
Fever Hospital were completely full. A temporary 
wooden shed for an hospital was erected, and a mill 
was set apart for the reception of fever patients. 

Dr. Hook, then Vicar of Leeds, and the Rev. G. 
Hills (afterward Bishop of Columbia), visited these 
places daily. They administered every comfort and 
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assistance in their power. The Catholic priests were 
most devoted. When the plague of typhus broke out 
they went at once to minister to the poor. Into the 
densest pestilential abodes, where to breathe the 
poisoned air was death, they went fearlessly and 
piously. They were found at the bedsteads of the 
dying and the newly dead. No dangers daunted their 
resolute hearts. They saw death before them, but 
they feared him not. They caught the pestilence, and 
one by one they sickened and died. The Rev. Henry 
Walmsley, senior Catholic priest, first died. On the 
following day his junior died ; he had been in Leeds 
only three weeks. Others pressed into the breach, as 
ifa siege were to be won. They earnestly pleaded 
that they should be allowed to occupy the post of 
danger. The successor of Mr. Walmsley next fell 
a victim. Two others died, making five in all. A 
simple monument was erected to their memory, as 
men ‘‘who fell victims to fever in discharge of their 
sacred duties in 1847.” 

In addition to these, a curate of the parish church 
died from the same cause. A gentleman well known 
for his efforts in the cause of temperance was carried. 
off. Two of the town’s surgeons were attacked, and 
one of them died. In all, 400 persons were smitten 
by the plague. Surgeons and medical men are always 
in contact with diseases, no matter how infectious. 
These men brave death in all its aspects, often without 
the slightest hope of reward. Wherever they are called 
they go, unshrinkingly doing their duty, sometimes 
even unthanked. They spend and are spent, labor 
and toil, till their strength fails and their heart sickens ; 
and then the fever fastens on them and they are carried 
off. Heroes such as these pass silently through life, 
and fame never reaches them. The greatest heroes of 
all are men whom the world knows not of. 

Surgeons have done their duty on the field as well 
as in the dwellings of the poor. They have gone out 
under fire, and brought back the wounded soldiers to 
be dressed and cared for. The French surgeon Larrey 
was quite a hero in this respect. During the retreat 
from Moscow he was seen performing an operation liter- 
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ally under the fire of the enemy. He had only a camp 
cloak to protect the patient. It was held over him in 
the manner of an awning to protect him during the 
falling snow. In another case, which happened on the 
burning sands of Egypt, the dashing little surgeon 
showed a similar ardor. An engagement with the 
English had just occurred, and among the wounded 
was General Silly, whose knee was ground by a bullet. 
Larrey, perceiving that fatal results might ensue unless 
the limb was amputated at once, proposed amputation. 
The general consented to the operation, which was per- 
formed under the enemy’s fire in the space of three 
minutes. But lo! the English cavalry were approach- 
ing. What was then to become of the French surgeon 
and his dear. patient? ‘‘I had scarce time,” said 
Larrey, ‘‘to place the wounded officer on my shoulders 
and to carry him rapidly away toward our army, 
which was in full retreat. I spied a series of ditches, 
some of them planted with caper bushes, across which 
I passed, while the cavalry were obliged to go by 
a more circuitous route in that intersected country. 
Thus I had the happiness to reach the rearguard of our 
army before this corps of dragoons. At length I 
arrived with this honorably wounded officer at Alex- 
andria, where I completed his cure.” 

Here is another hero. Doctor Salsdorf, Saxon 
surgeon to Prince Christian, had his leg shattered by 
a shell at the beginning of the battle of Wagram. 
While laid on the ground he saw, about fifteen paces 
from him, M. de Kerbourg, the aide-de-camp, who, 
struck by a bullet, had fallen and was vomiting blood. 
The surgeon saw that the officer must speedily die un- 
less promptly helped. He summoned together all his 
power, dragged himself along the ground until he 
approached the officer, bled him, and saved his life. 
De Kerbourg could not embrace his benefactor. The 
wounded doctor was removed to Vienna, but he was 
so much exhausted that he only survived four days 
after the amputation of his leg. 

On the advance of an army it is usual to bring up 
the wagons in the rear for the accommodation of the 
wounded, When the men fall they are carried back 
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to the surgeon to be attended to. If the army is 
driven back, the surgeons and the wounded have to 
fly, or be taken prisoners. On the occasion of the 
battle of the Alma the Russians fled, and the British 
and French followed. A large number of wounded 
men had been left. Several hundred Russians were 
brought to the eastern part of the field, where they 
were laid down in rows on a sheltered spot of ground 
near the river. 

Happily there was a surgeon at headquarters whose 
sense of honor and duty was supported by a strong 
will, by resistless energy, and by a soundness of judg- 
ment and command of temper rarely united with great 
activity. This was Dr. Thompson, of the 44th Regi- 
ment. Though the country was abandoned by the 
Russians, he succeeded in getting 400 pounds of bis- 
cuit and the number of hands needed to sustain him in 
his undertaking. He immediately had the wounded 
fed, for they had had no sustenance during twenty- 
four hours. Then he attended to the dressing of their 
wounds. This occupied him from seven in the even- 
ing until half-past eleven at night. 

By this time the soldiers had left to carry the English 
wounded back to the ships at Eupatoria. And then 
Dr. Thompson and his servant, John McGrath, re- 
mained among the Russian wounded. They remained 
there for three days and three nights alone, amid the 
scorching sun by day and the steel-cold stars by night. 
At length the opportunity occurred for embarking the 
Russians and sending them to a Russian port under a 
flag of truce. ‘‘ When at length,” says Mr. Kinglake, 
‘Con the morning of the 26th, Captain Lushington, of 
the Albion, came up from the shore and discovered his 
two fellow-countrymen at their dismal post of duty, he 
was filled with admiration at their fortitude, and with 
sympathy for what they had endured.” * 

In like manner Dr. Kay, the surgeon of the hospital 
at Benares, during the Indian Mutiny, stood by his 
post at the risk of his life, for the enemy were advanc- 
ing to destroy him as well as his suffering patients. 


* Kinglake’s “ Crimea,” ili. 334. 
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Every one remembers the dreadful events at Cawnpore, 
where every one perished, to the last man, the last 
woman, and the last child. Yet the British held out 
to the end, under the withering fire of the mutinous 
Sepoys. ‘‘It is hard to believe,” says Mr. Collyer, of 
New York, ‘‘any man, as a rule, more empty of what 
we call religion than the common soldier. His whole 
life, poor fellow ! makes it very hard for him to have 
any sense of it, and he has very little. But it has 
come out, since the great Sepoy Rebellion in India, 
that numbers of these men in the English army were 
offered the alternative of renouncing the Christian re- 
ligion and embracing that of the rebels or being mur- 
dered by all the horrible ways that the hate and rage of 
the heathen can invent. Itis believed that they died 
to a man ; not one instance as yet has come to light of 
any common soldier giving way. . .. He was aman 
belonging to the Christian side, and the pincers could not 
tear that simple manliness out of his heart, or the fire 
burn it out... . . Andso there-may be manliness where 
there is little grace, or if by grace you mean that 
gracious thing, a pure and holy life and a conscious 
religion.” 

And here let us mention the self-devotion of two non- 
commissioned officers of the 7oth Regiment during the 
recent outbreak of cholera at Moultan. Inthe absence 
of women they nursed the sick and the dying. They 
worked day and night in the cholera hospital. Corpo- 
ral Derbyshire at last broke down from sheer fatigue, 
but his place was supplied by others. The other non- 
commissioned officer, Corporal Hopper, volunteered 
for hospital duty at Topah, where he earned the grati- 
tude of both the medical and military authorities. The 
surgeons were always at their task in both places, brav- 
ing death at every moment. When the commander- 
in-chief visited Moultan, shortly after, he publicly 
thanked Derbyshire and Hopper in the midst of their 
admiring comrades. 

But the same quality is sometimes displayed amid 
the fire ofshot and shell. At the siege of Cadiz by the 
French in 1812 men and women were killed in the 
streets, at the windows, and in the recesses of their 
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houses. When a shell was thrown by the enemy, a 
single toll of the great bell was the signal for the in- 
habitants to be on their guard. One day asolemn toll © 
was heard in signal of a shell. That very shell fell 
furiously on the bell and shivered it to atoms. The 
monk whose duty it was to sound it went very coolly 
and tolled the other bell. The good man had conquered 
the fear of death. 

But a singular act of bravery on the part ofa woman 
was displayed during the same siege. Matagorda was 
a small outlying fort without a ditch or bomb-proof. 
Within this fort 140 English troops were stationed, for 
the purpose of impeding the completion of the French 
works. A Spanish seventy-four and an armed flotilla 
co-operated in the defence, but a hitherto masked bat- 
tery opened upon the ships, and, after inundating them 
with hot shot, drove them for shelter to Cadiz harbor. 
Forty-eight guns and mortars of the largest size con- 
centrated their fire upon the little fort. The feeble 
parapet at once vanished before the crashing flight of 
shot and shell, leaving only the naked rampart and 
the undaunted hearts of the garrison. For thirty hours 
this tempest lasted ; and now occurs the anecdote of 
the woman of Matagorda. 

A sergeant’s wife, named Retson, was in a casemate 
nursing a wounded man. The patient was thirsty, 
and wanted something to drink. She called to a drum- 
mer boy, and asked him to go to the well and fetch a 
pail of water. The boy hesitated, because he knew 
that the well was raked hy the ’shot and shell of the 
enemy. She snatched the bucket from his hand and 
went herself to the well. She braved the terrible can- 
nonade, went down to the well, filled the bucket with 
water, and, though a shot cut the cord from her hand, 
she recovered it, went back with the water for her 
patient, and fulfilled her mission. 

The shot fell upon the doomed fort thick and close. 
A staff bearing the Spanish flag was cut down six times 
in an hour. At length Sir Thomas Graham (afterward 
Lord Lynedoch), finding the defence impracticable, 
sent a detachment of boats to carry off the survivors. 
A bastion was blown up under the direction of Major 
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Lefebre. But he also fell, the last man who wetted 
with his blood the ruins thus abandoned. The boats 
were then filled, and the men returned to Cadiz. They 
were accompanied by the heroic woman of Matagorda. 

Can any one believe that women can undertake to 
nurse soldiers in time of war? And yet it is done 
bravely and nobly. Nurses used to be taken from the 
same class as ordinary domestic servants. It was not 
until Miss Nightingale, by her noble devotion to the 
care of the sick and wounded, had made for herself an 
honored place in history, that people began to realize 
that nursing was a thing to be learned—that it required 
intelligence, willingness, and fitness, as well as charity, 
affection, and love. ‘‘It has been said and written 
scores of times,” says Miss Nightingale, ‘‘that every 
woman makes a good nurse. I believe, on the con- 
trary, that the elements of nursing are all but un- 
known.” 

But how came it that she devoted herself to the pro- 
fession of nursing? Simply from a feeling of love and 
duty. She need never have devoted herself to so try- 
ing and disagreeable an occupation. She was an ac- 
complished young lady, possessing abundant means. 
She was happy at home, a general favorite, and the 
centre of an admiring circle. She was blessed with 
everything that might have made social and domestic 
life precious. But she abjured all such considera- 
tions, and preferred to tread the one path that leads to 
suffering and sorrow. She had always a yearning af- 
fection for her kind. She taught in the schools, she 
visited the poor, and, when they were sick, she fed and 
nursed them. It was in a little corner of England that 
she lived and worked—Embley in Hampshire ; but one 
can do as much good work in secret as in the light of 
day. 

The gay world opened before her. She might have 
done what other young ladies do in town.* But her 


* The Bishop of Manchester, preaching at Oswestry, read a letter 
from a young lady, giving him the following account of her day, and 
asking him whether there was any time in it for Christian work. 
“We breakfast at ten. Breakfast occupies the best part of an hour, 
during which we read our letters and pick up Society news in the 
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heart led her elsewhere. She took an interest in the 
suffering, the lost, and the downtrodden. She visited 
the hospitals, the jails, and the reformatory institutions. 
While others were spending delightful holidays in 
Switzerland or Scotland, or by the seashore, she was 
engaged in a German nursing school or in a German 
hospital. She began at the beginning. She learned 
the use of the washing cloth, the scrubbing brush, and 
the duster ; and she proceeded by degrees to learn the 
art of nursing. For three months she continued in 
daily and nightly attendance on the sick, and thus ac- 
cumulated a considerable experience in the duties and 
labors of the hospital ward. 

On Miss Nightingale’s return to England she con- 
tinued her labors. ‘The Hospital for Sick Governesses 
was about to fail for want of proper management, and 
she undertook its care. She denied herself the affection 
of her home, and the fresh breath of the country air, to 
devote herself to the dreary hospital in Harley Street, 
where she gave her help, time, and means to the nurs- 
ing of her sick sisters. Though the institution was 
saved, her health began to fail under the heavy pres- . 
sure, and she betook herself for a time to the health- 
giving breezes of Hampshire. 

But a new cry arose for help. The Crimean War 
was raging. There was a great want of skilled nurses. 
The wounded soldiers were lying at the hospitals on 
the Bosphorus almost uncared for. She obeyed her 
noble impulses, and at once went to their help. She 
embarked in a ship bound for Scutari. It was at great 
risk—at the risk of life, hardships, dangers, and perils 
of all sorts. But who thinks of risk when duty impels 


paper. After that we have to go and answer our letters, and my 
mother expects me to write her notes of invitation, or to reply to 
such. Then I have to go into the conservatory and feed the 
canaries and parrots, and cut off the dead leaves and faded flowers 
from the plants. Then it is time to dress for lunch, and at two 
o’clock we lunch. At three my motherlikes me to go with her when 
she makes her calls, and we then come home to a five o’clock tea, 
when some friends dropin, After that we get ready to take our 
drive in the park, and then we go home to dinner, and after dinner 
we go to the theatre or the opera, and then, when we get home, I am 
so dreadfully tired that I do not know what to do.” 
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the brave spirit? Miss Nightingale undertook every- 
thing that was asked of her. She went into the midst 
of human suffering, nursed the wounded soldiers and 
sailors, organized the system of nursing, and under- 
took the control of the whole. 

The wounded were inexpressibly relieved by the 
patient watching and care of the English lady. The 
soldiers blessed her as they saw her shadow falling 
over their pillows at night. They did not know her 
name; they merely called her ‘‘The Lady of the 
Lamp.” 

“He sleeps! Who o’er his placid slumber bends ? 
His foes are gone, and here he hath no friends. 


Is it some seraph sent to grant him grace ? 
No! ’Tis an earthly form with human face! ” 


The soldiers worshipped the maiden lady. They 
forbore from the expression of any rough language that 
might hurt her. When an operation was necessary, 
they bore the agony without flinching. They did all 
they could to follow her advice and example. She, on 
her part, took quite an affection for the common 
soldiers. She not only looked after their personal com- 
fort, but corresponded with their friends in England, 
in Ireland, and in the far-away straths of Scotland. 
She saved their money. She devoted an afternoon 
every week to receive and forward their savings to 
their friends athome. How thankful the soldiers were ! 
And how thoughtful and careful she was of them ! 

‘‘The simple courage,” she says, ‘‘ the enduring 
patience, the good sense, the strength to suffer in 
silence—what nation shows more of this in war than 
is shown by her commonest soldier? . . . Say what 
men will, there is something more truly Christian in 
the man who gives his time, his strength, his life if 
need be, for something not himself—whether it be 
his queen, his country, or his colors—than in all the 
asceticism, the fasts, the humiliations, the confessions, 
which have ever been made; and this spirit of giving 
one’s life, without calling it a sacrifice, is found no- 
where so truly as in England.” Thus we have much 
to learn from the life and example even of the com- 
monest soldier | 
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Miss Stanley followed Miss Nightingale to the 
Crimea. A second detachment of fifty nurses and 
ladies was confided to her charge. She took them to 
Constantinople, and she remained in Turkey for four 
months, assisting in the naval hospital at Therapeia, 
and afterward in establishing the military hospital at 
Koulalee. When she saw the wounded soldiers 
brought from Inkerman, she wrote to a friend at 
home, ‘‘I know not which sight is the most heartrend- 
ing ; to witness fine strong men worn down by exhaus- 
tion, and sinking under it, or others coming in fearfully 
wounded. The whole of yesterday was spent in sew- 
ing mattresses together, then in washing and assisting 
the surgeon to dress their wounds, and seeing the poor 
fellows made as comfortable as the circumstances 
would admit of, after five days’ confinement on board 
ship, during which their wounds were not dressed. 
Out of the eleven wards committed to my charge, 
eleven men died in the night simply from exhaustion, 
which, humanly speaking, might have been stopped 
could I have laid my hands upon such nourishment as 
I know they ought to have had.” 

On Miss Stanley’s return to England she devoted 
herself to befriending the soldiers’ wives and widows. 
She purchased a house and garden in York Street, 
Westminster, where she founded a large industrial 
laundry. She obtained a contract from the Govern- 
ment for the supply of army clothing, and thus secured 
a large amount of employment for the forlorn women. 
Miss Stanley threw herself with great energy into the 
relief and nursing of the women of the London poor. 
She was only one where there ought to have been ten 
thousand, but the true woman finds and does the work 
that lies nearest her. She gave her life daily to the 
service of others. She was an embodiment of self- 
sacrifice. It did not matter whether she secured the 
approbation of others or not. ‘Tosome, who wished to 
tread the steps she had trod, she said, ‘‘ Never forget 
Dr. Arnold. I repeat his last entry in his journal to 
myself twice every day: ‘Let me labor to do God’s 
will, yet not anxious that it should be done by me 
rather than by others, if God so wills it should be.’” 
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Good example always brings forth good fruits. 
Other ladies followed faithfully in the same steps. 
Among these may be mentioned Miss Florence Lees, 
who has not only nursed in the field, but taught to 
others the duties of scientific nursing. Strange how 
the first impulse to do a good thing springs up in the 
heart. It was the loss of a dear brother in China that 
nerved her for the effort. He had died in the naval 
hospital at Shanghai, and as she thought of him, tended 
by strangers’ hands, she felt a great longing to do for 
others what others had done for him. 

This happened when she wasa girl. The late Bishop 
of Winchester was consulted. He said that it was too 
early to devote herself to sucha mission. ‘‘ Wait until 
your grief has passed away, wait till your mind has 
matured.” But her mind was possessed by resolution 
and hope. Miss Nightingale was her heroine. She 
consulted her, and obtained from her the best advice 
and help as to her training. At last, after three years’ 
waiting, she entered St. Thomas’s Hospital, and began 
her training as a nurse. Sheafterwards went to King’s 
College Hospital, and acquired valuable practical ex- 
perience. ‘To complete her knowledge of nursing she 
spent several years in Holland, Denmark, Germany, 
and France. At Kaiserworth, in Germany, she passed 
through the usual practical training of a nursing 
deaconess, and received a certificate as to her efficiency. 
Through the kindness of M. Hasson, the Director- 
General of civil hospitals in France, she obtained per- 
mission to work in the chief hospitals of Paris, under 
the charge of Roman Catholic Sisters. She was 
associated as a ‘‘Sceur Postulante” with the Augustin- 
ians, the Dames of St. Thomas de Villaneuve, and the 
Sceurs de Charité of St. Vincent de Paul. It was with 
great satisfaction to the Sisters, and with great happi- 
ness to herself, that she worked so harmoniously with 
them, notwithstanding their differences of religion and 
thought. 

The kindness of the Sisters to her, personally, was 
beyond words. She was indeed treated by them more 
as a sister and friend than as one separated from them 
by creed, country, and secular life. In addition to 
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the practical knowledge thus gained, she learned from 
them many a lesson of quiet cheerfulness under dif- 
ficulties, of hope and trust in an overruling Providence, 
even when all things seemed going wrong, and of firm 
self-denial and an utter giving up of themselves and all 
that they had to Him whose they were and whom they 
served. Here, too, she learned what a virtue cheerful- 
ness is for all those who would serve and nurse the sick. 

Miss Lees’s last and most valuable training was 
obtained through the kind permission of General 
Lebceuf, then French Minister of War. Through his 
influence she was permitted to work in the French 
Military Hospitals, a training which was doubly valu- 
able through the interest taken in her improvement 
by the late Michel Levy, the Director-General. He 
had been what he termed a ‘‘comrade” of Miss 
Nightingale in the Crimea, and for her sake he made 
Miss Lees pass through a severer course of discipline 
and training than, he admitted, would have been pos- 
sible for any French Soeur, or, as a general rule, for 
many English women. The practical experience, 
however, which she derived through the personal kind- 
ness of M. Michel Levy, at the Val-de-Grace, was so 
valuable that in the course of her after life it was never 
forgotten. 

Shortly after her return to England after this long 
probation in nursing, war was declared between 
France and Germany. The newspapers were full of 
the results of the first sanguinary battles. The con- 
quering army swept on and left the wounded to die. 
They lay in the open air by thousands, untended and 
uncared for. The nurse’s heart was roused by pity 
and by sympathy. She at once set out for the Con- 
tinent, accompanied by three German ladies, but they 
were soon detached in different directions. She went 
across Belgium to Cologne, where she saw the 
wounded soldiers lying in rows along the station plat- 
form. Then to Coblentz and Treves, and then to Metz, 
which was her station. It was a rough journey when 
she left the steamer. In the midst of the confusion 
she had lost her baggage, but she was there herself, 
alone. 
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Marshal Bazaine had taken refuge in Metz, with 
a large body of French troops, and Prince Frederick 
was investing the city with an army of Germans and 
Bavarians. Miss Lees was appointed to an hopital at 
Marangue, in the rear of the investing army. She 
reached the place. It was only an old farm-steading. 
The barn was the hospital. It was a very comfortless 
place. The accommodation was miserable. The 
nurse slept on a bit of sacking filled with straw. 
There was little medicine and less food. The principal 
disease to be encountered was typhus fever, occasioned 
by the dampness of the trenches. The Lazaretto or 
Hospital accommodated twenty-two beds; and these 
were always full. 

The nurse of a field-hospital has no light task be- 
fore her. When the men came in fever-stricken, they 
had first to be cleaned. When they came from the . 
trenches, their feet were so incrusted with dirt that it 
had to be scraped off before they could be washed. 
When cleansed, they were put into their beds, and had 
medicine administered to them. There was the wash- 
ing out of the men’s blackened mouths, the attention 
to their personal cleanliness, the wetting of their heads 
by night to keep down delirium, bathing their hands 
and faces, changing their couches to prevent bed-sores 
—and all this in the midst of the most depressing cir- 
cumstances. 

The men sometimes became furiously delirious. 
Miss Lees has herself told the story of her life in the 
Fever Hospital before Metz.* One night she was 
alone. She heard a noise in the room upstairs. She 
went up and found a delirious soldier trying to force 
the door. The poor fellow wished to go home to his 
‘‘liebe mutter.” She called another patient to her help, 
and, telling him he would go home to-morrow, got 
him into his bed again. Another delirious soldier, 
downstairs, searched for a knife under his bed-fellow’s 
pillow. Miss Lees got hold of the knife, which was 
really there, and hid it in some obscure place. But, 
when the surgeon came round, she entreated that she 
might not again be left alone in the hospital at night. 


* Good Words, 1873. 
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The nurse worked there for many weeks. Many 
died, some were cured and invalided home, anda few 
returned to duty. At last Bazaine surrendered; his 
prisoners were sent into Germany, and the Red Prince 
and his troops marched on to the siege of Paris. Miss 
Lees had done her work at Metz, but her self-imposed 
task was not over. She was taken, partly on a loco- 
motive engine, to Homburg, where she was put in 
charge of an hospital of wounded soldiers, under the 
superintendence of the Crown Princess of Prussia. The 
principal difficulty she had to encounter there was in 
securing proper ventilation. German doctors hate 
draughts. So soon as the nurse opened a window the 
doctors in her absence ordered it to be closed. She 
then appealed to the Crown Princess, and at length 
obtained the proper ventilation. 

It is unnecessary to follow the history of Miss Lees. 
After her return from Germany she prepared to make a 
voyage to Canada and the United States, to inspect the 
hospitals there. She accomplished her object in the 
winter of 1873, andsaw everything that was to be seen 
at Halifax, Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, Cleveland, 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, and 
Annapolis. Of late years Miss Lees has become Direc- 
tress of the Westminster Nursing Association, and still 
continues in her good work. 

Many women, young and old, nobly devote them- 
selves to work such as this. They go into the courts 
and alleys of our towns and cities and nurse those who 
might lie and die but for their services. Neither their 
hands nor their minds are stained by performing the 
humblest and most repelling offices for their suffering 
fellow-creatures. Need we mention the work of Mrs. 
Walker among the poor girls in Poplar, Miss Octavia 
Hill in the West End Courts, Mrs. Vickars among the 
fallen women at Brighton, Miss Robinson among the 
soldiers at Portsmouth? It must be confessed that 
these are exceptional workers, and that the world is 
still crowded with the helpless, the fallen, the poor, 
and the destitute, without any help. 

There is a great deal of heroism in common life that 
is never known. There is, perhaps, more heroism 
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among the poor than among the rich. The former 
have greater sympathy with their neighbors. A street 
beggar said that he always got more coppers from the 
poor street girls than from anybody else. Virtue com- 
mands respect even in a beggar’s garb. 

“ Men talk about heroes and the heroic element,” 
says Mr. Binney ; ‘‘there is abundance of room for the 
display of the latter in many positions of obscure city 
life, and many of the former have lived and worked 
nobly, though unknown. The noblest biographies 
have not always been written. There have been great, 
heroic men, who have toiled on in their daily duties, 
and suffered, and sacrificed, and kept their integrity ; 
who served God, and helped their connections, and 
got on themselves; who have displayed, in all this, 
qualities of character, of mind, courage, goodness, that 
would have honored a bishop, a general, or a judge.” 

We have lately had taken from us Mary Carpenter, 
a true Sister of Charity. In the course of her active 
life she devoted herself to the reclamation of the neg- 
lected poor. She founded and superintended a reform- 
atory institution in Bristol, the success of which 
proved a revelation to the country at large. Armed 
with purity of purpose, she went into courts and alleys 
through which a policeman could scarcely walk. The 
horrors of the black slums were opened to her sight. 
Nothing daunted, nothing disgusted her. She obtained 
the children for her Ragged Schools from these 
miserable quarters. She went to work with an intre- 
pidity equal to that of John Howardhimself. Her pen 
was always at work, keeping the subject continually 
betore the public. At length she Won a great victory, 
for the Government adopted her project, and established 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools which have done 
so much for the abandoned classes. There are thou- 
sands of men in our army and navy, and in all our in- 
dustries, who have reason to bless the name of Mary 
Carpenter. Age did not stay her merciful work. In 
her sixtieth year she went out to India, to plant the 
seeds of her educational system in the eastern world. 
She paid in all four visits to India—the last being in 
1876, when she was approaching her seventieth year. 
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She lived to see the fruits of her labors springing up in 
all directions—in a generation of men and women who, 
but for her, would have been left in the surroundings 
of vice and crime. What can be said of such women, 
and of their noble sisters in such self-denying labors, 
but that they constitute the honor and the hope of the 
human race? 

The late Mrs. Chisholm adopted a new field of work. 
She devoted herself to helping young women to emi- 
grate, and to watch over them until they were properly 
cared for. When about to start from Southampton 
with a large number of emigrants, she and her husband 
were entertained at a banquet, at which she gave an 
account of the manner in which she had been impelled 
to take up her labor. ‘‘The idea of life,” she said, 
‘‘being a task leading on, when well performed, to the 
inexpressible happiness of Heaven, I learned on the 
knee of Legh Richmond when a mere child. And I 
remember myself, after this, in my childish years, 
playing with boats of walnut shells, at removing the 
separated members of families across the sea to rejoin 
each other in a foreign country. And I also distinctly 
remember putting a Wesleyan preacherand a Roman 
Catholic priest in the same shell as being part of my 
play. My notions on these points must have arisen 
from the practice of my mother of letting me stop in 
the room when neighbors called, some of whom were 
travellers, and men of thought, who talked of missions 
—missionaries then beginning to be a topic of conver- 
sation. These ideas continually haunted me as I grew 
up. And I had the advantage of a mother to whom I 
owe whatever energy of character I have; for it was 
her constant maxim to me never to shed a tear, or 
allow a fear to turn me from my purpose.” 

As she grew up she became attached to an officer in 
the Indian army. But before the betrothal she told 
him that she felt a commission had been given her 
from above to devote all her energies to relieving human 
suffering, whenever the scene of his dutics might lie 
abroad. He loved her all the more because of her 
maiden confession ; he agreed to all that she proposed ; 
and the handsome couple were married soon after. The 
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husband faithfully adhered to the condition of his mar- 
riage ; and not only so, but he helped his wife in her 
work. Thetimearrived when it was necessary to make 
arrangements for the interest of the emigrants who had 
been sent out in 1850; and Captain Chisholm im- 
mediately set sail for Australia at his own expense. 
Before going, the two halved their small income and 
separated. 

Mrs. Chisholm afterward went to India and founded 
an institution for the daughters of European soldiers, 
called a Female School of Industry, which still exists. 
In 1838 she and her husband visited Australia for 
change of air. 


“There,” she says, “I found some hundred single women, unpro- 
tected, unemployed, numbers more continuing to arrive in ships; 
and almost the whole falling into an immoral course of life, as a 
necessary result. I applied myself to the task of getting these poor 
creatures into safety, and decent situations as servants. I met with 
discouragement on all hands, but I persevered, and I succeeded in my 
object. The governor, at length, allowed me to sleepin a small 
room with the girls at the Emigrant Barracks. It was, it is true, 
full of rats,as I found the first night I entered it; but these I 
poisoned, and stuck to my post. I was thus able to get a personal 
influence and control over the girls. I founded a college to get 
them engagements in the bush, and I got some hundreds of girls 
into good places. In pursuing this object I at length found it 
necessary to take large parties of these unprotected girls into the 
bush to procure places, and that I must accompany these parties 
myself. This I did for several years. The parties varied from Ioo 
to 150 each. So I worked on for many years in Australia. I ad- 
vanced much money for the conveyance of emigrants; but so hon- 
estly was I repaid these advances that all my losses did not amount, 
during this period, to £20. And, under God’s blessing, I was the 
means of procuring engagements, and of scttling no less than 1000, 
souls, in the aggregate, before I lcft—a vast proportion of whom, 
being young women, were saved from falling into a life of infamy. 
I shall never forget the warmth of my reception this day, and that of 
the health of my husband and children, whom I have bred up in the 
maxim—to trust to themselves, and work for themselves; and never, 
if they have any regard for their mother’s memory, to look for gov- 
ernment patronage, or take government pay.” 


Some may think that those are no true examples of 
heroism. More striking examples may be given—of 
men and women devoting themselves to rescue the 
lives of shipwrecked mariners at sea. A story comes 
to us from Western Australia telling us of the brave 
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deeds of a young gentlewoman—Grace Vernon Bussell. 
The steamer Georgette had stranded on the shore near 
Perth. A boat was got out with the women and chil- 
dren on board, but it was swamped by the surf, which 
was running very high. The poor creatures were all 
struggling in the water, clinging to the boat, and in 
imminent peril of their lives, when, on the top of a 
steep cliff, appeared a young lady on horseback. 

Her first thought was how to save these drowning 
women and children. She galloped down the cliff— 
how, it is impossible to say—urged her horse into the . 
surf, and, beyond the second line of the breakers, she 
reached the boat. She succeeded in bringing the 
women and children on shore. There was still a man 
left, and she plunged into the sea again, and rescued 
him. So fierce was the surf that four hours were 
occupied in landing fifty persons. As soon as they 
were on shore the heroic lady, drenched with the sea- 
foam, and half fainting with fatigue, galloped off to her 
home, twelve miles distant, to send help and relief to 
the rescued people on the sea-beach. Her sister now 
took up the work. She went back through the woods 
to the shore, taking with her a provision of tea, milk, 
sugar, and flour. Next day the rescued were brought 
to her house, and cared for until they were sufficiently 
recovered to depart on their solitary ways. It is 
melancholy to have to record that Mrs. Brookman, 
the heroine’s sister, took cold in the midst of her ex- 
ertions, and died of brain fever. 

Not less brave was the conduct of a young woman 
in the Shetlands, who went to sea to save the lives of 
some fishermen, when no one else would volunteer to 
go. A violent storm had broken over the remote 
island of Unst, when the fishing fleet—the chief stay of 
the inhabitants—was at sea. One by one the boats 
reached the haven in safety ; but the last boat was still 
out, and it was observed by those ashore that she was 
in great difficulties. She capsized, and the sailors were 
seen struggling in the water. At this juncture Helen 
Petrie, a slender lass, stepped forward and urged that 
an attempt to rescue them should be made at all 
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hazards. Themen said it was certain death to those 
who wished to put off in such a storm. 

Nevertheless, Helen Petrie was willing to brave 
death. She hastily stepped into a small boat. Her 
sister-in-law joined her; and her father, lame of one 
hand, went in to take charge of the rudder. Two of 
the crew of the fishing-boat had already disappeared, 
but two remained, clinging to the upturned keel of their 
craft. It was these the women went to save. After 
great exertions, they reached the wreck. Just as they 
approached it one of the men was washed off, and 
he would certainly have been drowned had not 
Helen caught him by his hair and dragged him into 
the boat. The other man was also rescued, and the 
whole returned to the haven in safety. Helen Petrie 
afterward earned her bread in obscurity as a domestic 
servant, until her death the other day reminded peo- 
ple who knew her story of her existence.* Heroines 
must, one would suppose, be abundant in a country 
where such a thing could happen. 

And Grace Darling! Who can forget her—the 
heroic woman of the Longstone Lighthouse? The 
desolate Fern Islands lie off the north-east coast of 
Northumberland—a group of stern basaltic rocks, black 
and bare, with a dangerous sea roaring about them. 
In stormy weather they are inaccessible for days and 
weeks together. They have no other inhabitants but 
the gulls and puffins that scream about therocks. But 
on the farthest point, the Longstone Rock, a lighthouse 
had been erected to warn off the ships passing between 
England and Scotland. Two old persons—a man and 
his wife—and a young woman, their daughter, were 
the keepers of the lighthouse, on a wild night in Sep- 
tember, 1838. 

The steamer Forfarshire was on its voyage from 
Hull to Dundee. The ship was in bad condition. 
The boilers were so defective that the fires had to be 
extinguished shortly after she left Hull. Nevertheless, 
she toiled on until she reached St. Abb’s Head, when 
a terrible storm drove her back. She drifted through 


* Standard, June 28, 1879. 
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the night before the wind, until, in the early morning, 
she struck with tremendous force on the Hawkers 
rocks. The ship broke her back, and snapped in two. 
Nine of the crew took possession of a boat, and drifted 
through the only outlet by which it could have escaped; 
they were picked up at sea and taken into shields. 
Most of the passengers and crew were swept into the 
sea and drowned. The fore part of the vessel re- 
mained stuck on the rock; it was occupied by nine 
persons, crying for help. 

Their cries were heard by Grace Darling at the light- 
house, half a mile off. It was the last watch before 
extinguishing the light at sunrise, and Grace was keep- 
ing it. Although the fog was still prevailing, and the 
sea was still boisterous, she saw the wrecked passengers 
clinging to the windlass in the fore part of the vessel. 
She entreated her father to let down the boat and go to 
sea to rescue the drowning people. William Darling 
declared that it would be rushing upon certain death. 
Yet he let down the boat, and Grace Darling was the 
first to enterit. The old man followed. Why speak 
of danger? The chances of rescue, of self-preservation, 
were infinitesimal. But God strengthened the woman’s 
arm, as He had visited her heart; and away the two 
went, in dread and awe. 

By dint of great care and vigilance the father suc- 
ceeded in landing on the rock and making his way to 
the wreck, while Grace rowed off and on among the 
breakers, keeping her boat from being dashed to pieces. 
One by one the nine survivors were placed in the boat 
and carried to the lighthouse. There the mother was 
ready to receive them, to nurse them, to feed them, 
and to restore them to health and strength. They 
remained there for three days, until the storm abated, 
and they could be carried to the mainland. 

The spirit of the nation was stirred by the heroic act. 
Gifts innumerable were sent to Grace Darling. Artists 
came from a distance to paint her portrait. Words- 
worth wrote a poem about her. She was offered £20 
a night to sit in a boat at the Adelphi Theatre during 
a shipwreck scene. But she would not leave her sea- 
girt rock, Why should she leave the lighthouse? 
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What place so fitting to hold this queen? One who 
visited her speaks of her genuine simplicity, her quiet 
manner, her genuine goodness. 

Three years after the rescue symptoms of consump- 
tion appeared. In a few months she died, quietly, 
happily, religiously. Shortly before her death, says 
Mr. Phillips, she received a farewell visit from one of 
her own sex, who came in humble attire to bid her 
Godspeed on her last journey. The good sister was 
the Duchess of Northumberland, and her coronet will 
shine the brighter for all time because of that affection- 
ate and womanly leave-taking. Joan of Arc has her 
monument. Let Grace of Northumbria have none. 
The deed is registered 


“in the rolls of Heaven, where it will live. 
A theme for angels when they celebrate 
The high-souled virtues which forgetful earth 
Has witnessed.” 


On the mainland of Northumberland, nearly opposite 
the Fern Islands, stands the Castle of Bamborough, on 
a high triangular rock. In olden times it was a strong 
defence against the incursions of the Scots, as well as 
an important fortress during the civil wars of England. 
Of late years it has been used as a refuge for ship- 
wrecked mariners, chiefly through the instrumentality 
of Lord Crewe, Bishop of Durham, and Archdeacon 
Sharpe. Lord Crewe’s noble appropriation of this 
castle has been productive of more good than any 
private benefaction in this country. Shipwrecks 
frequently occur along the coast, and every possible 
aid is given to the sufferers. Apartments are fitted up 
for thirty mariners. A constant patrol is kept every 
stormy night along the eight miles of coast, and ifa 
ship appears in danger the life-boat is launched. Dur- 
ing fogs bells are rung to keep off the vessels. When 
aship is observed in distress a gun is fired, and a 
second time if the vessel is stranded or wrecked on the 
rocks. At the same time a large flag is hoisted, so that 
the sufferers may know that their distress is observed 
from the shore. There are also signals to the Holy 
Islands fishermen, who can put off from the islands at 
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times when no boat from the mainland can getover the 
breakers. Every help is given to those on land as well 
as at sea by this Samaritan Castle on the cliffs. 

Thus, like a mighty guardian angel,” says William 
Howitt, ‘‘stands aloft this noble castle, the watching 
spirit over those stormy and perilous seas, and this 
godlike charity lives, a glorious example of what good 
a man may continue to do upon earth for ages after he 
has quitted it. When any one sees at a distance the 
soaring turrets of this truly sacred fabric, majestic in 
its aspect as it is divine in its office, dispensing daily 
benefits over both land and sea, let him bless the mem- 
ory of Lord Crewe, as thousands and tens of thousands, 
in the depths of poverty, and in the horrors of midnight 
darkness, have had occasion to do, as they shall do 
when we, like him, sleep in the dust.” 
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CHAPTER X. 


SYMPATHY. 


It is the secret sympathy, 

The silver link, the silken tie, 

Which heart to heart, and mind to mind, 

In body and in soul can bind. Sir W. ScortT. 


I ask Thee for a thoughtful love, 
Through constant watching wise, 
A heart at leisure from itself, 
To soothe and sympathize. Miss WARING. 


Man is dear to man: the poorest poor 

Long for some moments in a weary life, 

When they can know and feel that they have been 
Themselves the fathers and the dealers-out 

Of some small blessings : have been kind to such 

As needed kindness, for the single cause, 

That we have all of us one human heart. WORDSWORTH. 


SympaTHy is one of the great secrets of life. It over- 
comes evil and strengthens good. It disarms re- 
sistance, melts the hardest heart, and develops the 
better part of human nature. It is one of the great 
truths on which Christianity is based. ‘‘ Love one 
another” contains a gospel sufficient to renovate the 
world. 

It is related of St. John that when very old—so old 
that he could not walk and could scarcely speak—he 
was carried in the arms of his friends into an assembly 
of Christian children. He lifted himself up and said, 
‘‘Little children, love one another.” And again he 
said, ‘‘ Love one another.” When asked, ‘‘ Have you 
nothing else to tell us?” he replied, “I say this again 
and again, because, if you do this, nothing more is 
needed.” 

The same truth applies universally. Sympathy is 
founded on love. Itis but another word for disinter- 
estedness and affection. We assume another’s state of 
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mind ; we go out of ourself and inhabit another's per- 
sonality. We sympathize with him; we helphim; we 
relieve him. There can be no love without sympathy ; 
there can be no friendship without sympathy. Like 
mercy, sympathy and benevolence are twice blessed, 
blessing both giver and receiver. While they bring 
forth an abundant fruit of happiness in the heart of the 
giver, they grow up into kindness and benevolence in 
the heart of the receiver. 

“We often do more good,” says Canon Farrar, ‘‘ by 
our sympathy than by our labors, and render to the 
world a more lasting service by absence of jealousy and 
recognition of merit than we could ever render by the 
straining efforts of personal ambition. . . . Aman 
may lose position, influence, wealth, and even health, 
and yet live on in comfort, if with resignation ; but 
there is one thing without which life becomes a burden 
—that is human sympathy.” 

It is true that kind actions are not always received 
with gratitude, but this ought never to turn aside the 
sympathetic helper. This is one of the difficulties 
to be overcome in our conflict with life. Even the 
most degraded is worthy of the mutual help which all 
men owe to each other. It should be remembered, as 
Bentham no less truly than profoundly remarked, that 
the happiness of the cruel man is as much an integral 
part of the whole human happiness as is that of the best 
and noblest of men. Then, again, a man cannot do 
good or evil to others without doing good or evil to 
himself. 

Probably there is no influence so powerful as sympa- 
thy in awakening the affections of the human heart. 
There are few, even of the most rugged natures, whom 
it does not influence. It constrains much more than 
force can do. A kind word, or a kind look, will act 
upon those upon whom coercion has been tried in vain. 
While sympathy invites to love and obedience, harsh- 
ness provokes aversion and resistance. The poet is 
right who says that ‘‘power itself hath not one half 
the might of gentleness.” 

Sympathy, when allowed to take a wider range, 
assumes the larger form of public philanthropy. It in- 
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fluences man in the endeavor to elevate his fellow- 
creatures from a state of poverty and distress, to im- 
prove the condition of the masses of the people, to 
diffuse the results of civilization far and wide among 
mankind, and to unite in the bonds of peace and 
brotherhood the parted families of the human race. 
And it is every man’s duty, whose lot has been favored 
in comparison with others, who enjoys advantages 
of wealth, or knowledge, or social influence, of which 
others are deprived, to devote at least a certain por- 
tion of his time and money to the promotion of the 
general well-being. 

It is not great money power, or great intellectual 
power, that is necessary. The power of money is 
overestimated. Paul and his disciples spread Chris- 
tianity over half the Roman world, with little more 
money than is gained from a fashionable bazaar. The 
great social doctrines of Christianity are based on the 
idea of brotherhood. ‘‘Do unto others as ye would 
they should do unto you.” Each is to assist the other ; 
the strong the weak, the rich the poor, the learned the 
ignorant; and, to reverse the order, those who have 
least are no less to assist those who have most. All 
depends on higher degrees of power, for disciples do 
not make their teachers, nor the ignorant and helpless 
those who are to instruct and assist them. 

Man can make of life what he will. He can give 
as much value to it, for himself and others, as he has 
power given him. When circumstances are not against 
him, he has entire control over his moral and spiritual 
nature. Hecan do much for himself, and ail that God 
gives must pass through man and his own exertions, as 
if it were his own peculiar work. 

Though we may look to our understanding for amuse- 
ment, it is to the affections only that we must trust for 
happiness. This implies a spirit of self-sacrifice, and 
our virtues, like our children, are endeared to us for 
what we suffer for them. ‘‘ The secret of my mother’s 
influence,” says Mrs. Fletcher in her Autobiography, 
‘‘ was well expressed by her early friend, Dr. Kelving- 
ton, of Ripon, and it may be called the key-note of her 
life. He says, in one of his letters to her at the age of 
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seventeen, ‘I have never known any one so _ tenderly 
and truly and universally beloved as you are, and I 
believe it arises from your capacity of loving.’” 

The men most to be pitied are those who 
have no command over themselves, who have no 
feeling of duty to others, who wander through life 
seeking their own pleasure, or who, even while per- 
forming good deeds, do so from mean motives, from 
regard to mental satisfaction, or from fear of the re- 
proaches of conscience. Some of those who are vain 
of their fine feelings love themselves dearly, but have 
little regard for the individuals about them. They are 
very polite to extraneous society ; but follow them 
home and see how they conduct themselves toward 
their family. Very sad is the story told by the late 
Dean Ramsay of a little boy who was told of heaven, 
and of the meeting of the departed there. ‘‘And will 
father be there?” he asked. On being told that ‘‘ of 
course he would be there,” the child at once replied, 
‘Then Ill no gang.” 

False sympathy is very common. Sharpe says that — 
one of the most serious objections to pathetic works of 
fiction is that they tend to create a habit of feeling pity 
or indignation, without actually relieving distress or 
resisting oppression. Thus Sterne could sympathize 
with a dead donkey, and leave his wife to starve. 
Montaigne speaks of a man as extraordinary, ‘‘ qui ait 
des opinions supercelestes, sans avoir des mceurs 
souterraines.” In Butler’s profound discourses these 
counterfeits of sterling benevolence are well detected 
and exposed. 

‘‘Goethe,” says Professor Bain, ‘‘kept out of the 
way of suffering, because it pained and unhinged him, 
proving clearly that he had the greatest possible apti- 
tude for taking in the miseries of his fellows, but 
positively declined the occasions when he might be 
called upon for that purpose.” * 

In the works of St. Augustine, Baxter, Jonathan 
Edwards, and Alexander Knox, the reader will find 
how large a place the religious affections held in their 


* Bain, “On the Study of Character.” 
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views of divine truth, as well as of human duty. The 
latter says: ‘‘Feeling will be best excited by sympa- 
thy ; rather it cannot be excited in any other way. 
Heart must act upon heart; the idea of a living per- 
son being essential to all intercourse of heart.” True 
manliness can only exist when the good is sought for 
its own sake, either as a recognized law of pure duty 
or from the feeling of the constraining beauty of 
virtue. This alone reacts upon the human character. 

Men are regenerated, not so much by truth in the 
abstract as by the divine inspiration that comes through 
human goodness and sympathy. That is the touch of 
Nature which ‘‘ makes the whole world kin.” The 
man who throws himself into the existence of another, 
and exerts his utmost efforts to help him in all ways— 
socially, morally, religiously—exerts a divine influence. 
He is enveloped in the strongest safeguard. He bids 
defiance to selfishness. He comes out of his trial 
humble yet noble. Canon Mozley has with a master 
hand shown that the principle of compassion and 
mutual help that converts into a pleasure that which is 
of incalculable advantage to society—the alleviation of 
pain and misery—was a discovery of Christianity, a 
discovery like that of a new scientific principle. The 
best and the noblest men are the most sympathetic. 
Bishop Wilberforce was distinguished by his power of 
sympathy. A friend was asked, ‘‘What is the secret 
of Wilberforce’s success?” ‘‘In his power of sympa- 
thy,” was the ready answer. He was large-hearted, 
generous, and liberal. He went straight to the front, 
and threw himself heart and soul into every project 
which had good for its object. He took the lead in 
every experiment which seemed to him worth trying. 
And success was the result. 

Sympathy is the capacity of feeling for the sufferings, 
the difficulties, and the discouragements of others. 
It was said of Norman Macleod that sympathy was 
the first and the last thing in his character. He found 
in humanity so much to interest him. The most com- 
monplace man or woman yielded up some contribution 
of humanity. ‘‘When he came to see me,” said a 
blacksmith, ‘‘he spoke as if he had been a smith him- 
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self, but he never went away without leaving Christ in 
my heart.” Man is, above all, the central point of 
human action, so that what was in him and went forth 
from him is alone important. Man, during his life on 
earth, sympathizing and active, is ever associated in 
his feelings with others ; yet we tread alone the more 
important path which leads over the confines of the 
earthly state. 

When about to enter on his Barony work in Glas- 
gow, Norman Macleod said: “We want living men! 
not their books or their money only, but them- 
selves. . . . The poor and needy, the naked and out- 
cast, the prodigal and broken-hearted, can see and 
feel, as they never did anything else in this world, 
the love which calmly shines in that eye, telling of 
inward light and peace possessed, and of a place of 
rest found and enjoyed by the weary heart. They 
can understand and appreciate the utter unselfishness 
—to them a thing hitherto hardly dreamed of—which 
prompted a visit from ahome of comfort and refinement 
to an unknown abode of squalor or disease, and which 
expresses itself in those kind words and tender greetings 
that accompany their ministrations.” These words 
form the key to the general plan of his work, in the 
Barony of Glasgow. 

“‘T do think,” he again said, ‘‘that a careful training 
of our people, to enable them to discharge their indi- 
vidual duties, such as steady labor, preservation of 
health, sobriety, kindness, prudence, chastity, their 
domestic duties as parents, their duties as members of 
‘society in courteous and truthful dealing, fulfilment of 
engagements, obedience combined with independence 
as workmen ; their duties toward the state, whether 
with reference to their rulers or the administrators of 
law, along with information on the history and govern- 
ment of their country—that upon such points as these 
their education has been greatly neglected, and re- 
quires to be extensively improved, and based upon 
and saturated with Christian principle.” 

Dr. Macleod’s words might equally apply to Lon- 
don, the richest as well as the poorest city in the world. 
Few people know the East of London, with its seeth- 
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ing mass of want, wickedness, and wretchedness. 
Some give their money to elevate the people, but few 
give their time or their brains. The late Edward Deni- 
son was an exception. He threw himself heart and 
soul into the work of reclaiming the East of London 
poor. He established penny banks among them, 
knowing that the first step to reclaim a man is to wrest 
his spare earnings from the gin-house, and make him 
provide for his family as well as for the future. He 
proceeded to erect schools, reading-rooms, and an iron 
church. To a certain extent he raised these people 
from misery to well-being. But what was he among 
so many? ‘‘What a monstrous thing it is,” he said, 
‘that in the richest country in the world large masses 
of the population should be condemned, annually, 
to starvation and death!... The fact is, we have 
accepted the marvellous prosperity which has in the 
last twenty years been granted us without reflecting on 
the conditions attached to it, and without nerving our- 
selves to the exertion and the sacrifice which their ful- 
filment demands.” Mr. Denison could only make a 
beginning. He died before the fruits could be gathered 
in. Butif there be any who are willing to follow in 
his footsteps, there is still the field of duty which he 
has marked out. 

Hear the cry of Joseph de Maistre at the end of his 
life of strenuous and grievous travail: ‘‘I know not 
what the life of a rogue may be—I have never been 
one—but the life of an honest man is abominable. 
How few are those whose passage upon this foolish 
planet has been marked by actions really good and 
useful. I bow myself to the earth before him of whom 
it can be said, ‘Pertransivit benefaciendo’ [He goes 
about doing good] ; who has succeeded in instructing, 
consoling, relieving his fellow-creatures ; who has 
made real sacrifices for the sake of doing good ; those 
heroes of silent charity who hide themselves and expect 
nothing in this world. But what are the common run 
of men like? and how many are there in a thousand 
who can ask themselves without terror, ‘What have I 
done in this world ? wherein have I advanced the 
general work? and what is there left of me for good or 
for.evil? = 
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The last words which Judge Talfourd spoke were 
these: ‘‘If I were to be asked what is the great want 
of English society so as to mingle class with class, I 
should say, in one word, The want is the want of 
sympathy.” This is the main evil of ourtime. There 
is a widening chasm which divides the various classes 
of society. The rich shrink back from the poor, the 
poor shrink back from the rich. The one class with- 
holds its sympathy and guidance, the other withholds 
its obedience and respect. 

Instead of the old principle that the world must be 
ruled by kind and earnest guardianship, in which the 
irregularities of fortune are in part made up by the 
spontaneous charity and affection of those who were 
better born, the rule now is, that self-interest, without 
regard to others, is the polar star of our earthly sphere, 
and that everything that stands in the way is to be 
trodden down beneath our hungry hoofs. 

Sympathy seems to be dying out between employers 
and employed. In the great manufacturing towns. 
the masters and workmen live apart from each other 
They do not know each other. They have no sym- 
pathy with each other. Ifthe men want higher wages, 
there is a strike; if the masters want lower wages, 
there is alock-out. There is combination on both sides. 
Then a conference is proposed, sometimes with good 
results, sometimes with bad. Agitation goes on, and 
hard things are said. Sometimes the employer’s house 
is set on fire, and his carriages are burned; the dra- 
goons and infantry are called out, and there is a pause ; 
but what an injury has been done to head and heart on 
both sides ! 

And what shall we say of domestic service? The 
want of sympathy has died out, at least in large cities. 
There is a constant change going on—one set of serv- 
ants succeeds another. And yet the lives of families 
cannot be carried on upon the principles of mere bar- 
ter—so much money,so much service. Servants, when 
they enter our homes, should be regarded, in one sense, 
asmembers of the family. It is now far otherwise; 
the servant, though her help is essential to our daily 
comfort, is regarded as but a hired person, doing her 
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appointed work for so much current coin of the realm. 
She lives in the kitchen and sleeps in the attic. With 
the region between she has no concern, excepting as 
regards the work to be done there. No sympathy ex- 
ists between the employer and the employed, no more 
than if they inhabited different countries, and spoke in 
different languages. 

A lady writing to us about Annie Mackay, who lived 
with Robert Dick, her master, without fee or reward, 
but who would not receive poor rates after his death, 
says, “Her independent spirit is truly a worthy one, 
and is becoming sadly rare among our peasantry. It 
is a privilege to cherish it where it remains, for things 
rollon with such incessant and rapid change nowadays 
that all old ideas are becoming overturned. Attach- 
ment such as she had for her master, dying with her 
and her generation, will, I fear, become an unknown 
sentiment in the one now growing up. Iam often ex- 
asperated at hearing and reading reflections upon the 
lack of sympathy among masters toward their servants 
—as if we could stay the changed relations which rail- 
ways, steamboats, and a little learning have effected 
on the feelings of servants toward us. They long for 
change, and cannot be satisfied without it.” 

The want of sympathy pervades society. We donot 
know each other, or do not care for each other, as we 
ought to do. Selfishness strikes its roots very deep. 
In pursuit of pleasure or wealth we become hard and 
indifferent. Each person is eager to run his or her 
race, without regard to the feelings of others. We do 
not think of helping onward those who have heavier 
burdens to bear than ourselves. Judge Talfourd’s last 
words pointed out the mischief of such a condition. 
It makes men regardless of fraud and crime. Not rec- 
ognizing the brotherhood of the race, they selfishly and 
keenly pursue their own interest over the bodies and 
souls, and over the lives and properties of others. 

The idle and selfish man cares little for the rest of the 
world. He does nothing to help the forlorn or the des- 
titute. ‘‘What are they to me?” he says; ‘‘let them 
look after themselves. WhyshouldI help them? They 
havedone nothing forme! They aresuffering? There 
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always will be suffering in the world. What can’t be 
cured must be endured. It will be all the same a hun- 
dred years hence!” 

‘‘Don’t care” can scarcely be roused by a voice 
from the dead. He is so much engrossed by his own 
pleasures, his own business, or his own idleness, that 
he will give no heed to the pressing claims of others. 
The discussions about poverty, ignorance, or suffering, 
annoyhim. ‘‘Let them work,” he says; ‘‘why should 
Ikeep them? Let them help themselves.” The sloth 
is an energetic animal compared with ‘‘ Don’t care.” 

But ‘‘ Don’t care” is not let off so easily as he imag- 
ines. The man who does not care for others, who does 
not sympathize with and help others, is very often pur- 
sued with a just retribution. He doesn’t care for the 
foul pestilential air breathed by the inhabitants of houses 
a few streets off; but the fever which has been bred 
there floats into his house, and snatches away those 
who are dearest to him. He doesn’t care for the crim- 
inality, ignorance, and poverty massed there; but the 
burglar and the thief find him outin hisseclusion. He 
doesn’t care for pauperism; but he has to pay the 
heavy poors-rate half-yearly. He doesn’t care for pol- 
itics; but there is an income tax, which is a war-tax ; 
and, after all, he finds that ‘‘ Don’t care” is not sucha 
cheap policy after all. 

‘Don’t care” was the man who was to blame for 
the well-known catastrophe: ‘‘ For want ofa nail the 
shoe was lost, for want of a shoe the horse was lost, 
and for want of a horse theman was lost.” Galliowas 
a ‘‘Don’t care,” of whom we are told that ‘‘he cared 
for none of these things.” ‘‘ Don’t cares” like Gallio 
generally come to a bad end. 

The political economists say that the relationship of 
master and servant is simply a money bargain—so 
much service, so much wage. In the calculations of 
the economists this is doubtless the contract which 
they are required to recognize. But the moralist, the 
philosopher, the statesman, the man, should acknowl- 
edge, in the positions of master and servant, a social 
tie, imposing upon the parties certain duties and affec- 
tions growing out of their common sympathies as 
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human beings, and the positions they respectively fill. 
There should be kindness on both sides, with the respect 
due to immortal beings. Without this sort of respect, 
which can only exist where the sense of the real dignity 
of man as a living soul has penetrated, not merely in 
the convictions but in the feelings, any amelioration of 
the condition of society is hopeless. 

“Ves!” said Sydney Smith, ‘‘he is of the utilitarian 
school! The man is so hard that you might drive a 
broad-wheeled wagon over him, and it would produce 
no impression. If you were to bore holes in him with 
a gimlet, Iam convinced sawdust would come out of 
him. That school treats mankind as if they were mere 
machines ; the feelings or the heart never enter into 
their consideration.” 

Where has our faithfulness, loyalty, and disinterest- 
edness gone? Fidelity seems to be a lostart. It is 
now a matter of money. Mutual respect has departed. 

‘‘He that respects not is not respected,” says Her- 
bert. We have to go back to the old times for our 
guiding maxims. The workman respects not the master, 
and the master respects not the servant. For many 
years the workman in this country received higher 
wages than prevailed over the rest of Europe. That 
time has come to a close. Railways and steamboats 
tend to make the wages of all countries nearly equal. 
The time has come when all classes will have to begin 
a new course of life. 

It is not so much literary culture that is wanted 
as habits of reflection, thoughtfulness, and conduct. 
Wealth cannot purchase pleasures of the highest sort. 
It is the heart, taste, and judgment which determine 
the happiness of man, and restore him to the highest 
form of being. Burns says: 

“It’s no in titles nor in rank ; 

It’s no in wealth like Lon’on Bank, 
To purchase peace and rest ; 

It’s no in making muckle mair ; 

It’s no in books; it’s no in lear, 
To make us truly blest: 

If Happiness hae not her seat 
And centre in the breast, 

We may be wise, or rich, or great, 
But never can be blest.” 
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Aman of great observation said that there are as 
many miseries beyond riches as there are on this side 
ofthem. The rich man has lost the spirit of encount- 
ering difficulties in his efforts to rise to the fortune 
which he has achieved. But what is he to do with 
what he has gained? Ifhe has no other resource but 
the means of accumulating money, he is miserable. 
Like the rich tallow-chandler, his only pleasure is to 
go to his old shop ‘‘on melting days.” He has not 
been educated to take pleasure in books, to look with 
interest on the progress of science, to enter into the 
many avenues which lead to the relief of distress. And 
yet he holds in his hand a wand of magic power—he 
has money to relieve misery, and to supply the need 
of the famishing. He may silence the cry of hunger. 
He may make glad the heart of the widow and the or- 
phan. Butno! MHecares more for the money which 
he has acquired than for the amelioration of the help- 
less and miserable. 

The less we seek the more strictly we live, and the 
more happy we are ; for an unselfish life kills vices, ex- 
tinguishes desires, strengthens the soul, and elevates 
the mind to higher things. ‘‘The fewer things a man 
wants,” said Socrates, ‘‘the nearer he is to God.” 
When Michael Angelo’s servant, Urbino, lay on his 
death-bed, the aged sculptor watched over him night 
and day, notwithstanding his own infirmities. He 
thus writes of him to Vasari: ‘‘My friend, I shall 
write ill, but I must reply to your letter. Urbino, you 
know, is dead. That has been both a favor to me 
from God, and a subject of bitter grief—a favor, be- 
cause he who in his life took care of me has taught me 
in dying, not alone to die without regret, but to desire 
death. He lived with me for twenty-six years, always 
good, intelligent, and faithful. I had enriched him, 
and the moment when I thought to find in him a staff 
for my old age, he escapes, leaving me only the hope 
of seeing him again in heaven.” 

Dionysius, the Carthusian, addressed married persons 
thus: ‘‘Act and speak to your servants as you would 
wish others to do to you if you werea servant. The 
master and mistress should show themselves toward 
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all their servants loving, patient, humble, and pacific, 
while at the same time just. Never should they speak 
proudly or severely to them; but, if any fault should 
be committed in the family, they ought piously and 
patiently to bear it, or with charity to correct it, re- 
membering how many faults are committed by 
servants, and yet how God has Mercy on them.” 

It is not for ourselves alone that we work and strive. 
It is for others as well as for ourselves. There are 
moral laws, family ties, domestic affections, home gov- 
ernment and guidance, which stand on a higher level 
and are based on nobler considerations than selfish 
pleasures or money payment. We must beware how 
we allow our views to centre in ourselves. ‘‘ No one,” 
said Epictetus, ‘‘ who is a lover of riches, or a lover of 
pleasure, or a lover of glory, can at the same time be 
a lover of men.” ‘‘To bea lover of men,” said St. 
Anthony, ‘‘is, in fact, to live.” Thus love is the uni- 
versal principle of good. It is glorified in human in- 
telligence. It is the only remedy for the woes of the 
human race. It issweet in action—in learning, in phi- 
losophy, in manners, in legislation, in government. 

The love of excellence is inseparable from a spirit of 
uncompromising detestation for all that is base and 
criminal. Froissart describes Gaston de Foix as ‘‘one 
who was in everything so perfect that he cannot be 
praised too much ; he loved that which ought to be 
beloved, and hated that which ought to be hated.” 
St. Augustine says nearly the same thing: ‘‘ Virtue is 
nothing but well-directed love, inducing us to love what 
we ought to love, and to hate what is worthy of 
hatred.” 

‘‘What is temperance,” said another divine, ‘‘ but love 
which no pleasure seduceth? What is prudence but 
love which no error enticeth? What is fortitude but 
love which endureth adverse things with courage? 
What is justice but love which composeth by a certain 
charm the inequalities of this life?” The Stoics recog- 
nized this wonderful power. ‘‘ Before the birth of love,” 
said Socrates, ‘‘ many fearful things took place through 
the empire of necessity ; but when this god was born 
all things arose to men.” 
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Thoughtfulness, kindness, and consideration for 
others will always repay themselves. They will pro- 
duce a grateful return on the part of the objects, and 
services will be performed with a willingness and 
alacrity which mere money could never secure. Sym- 
pathy is the true warmth and light of the home—which 
binds together mistresses and servants, as well as 
husband and wife, father, mother, and children ; and 
the home cannot be truly happy where it is not pres- 
ent—knitting together the whole household in one bond 
of domestic affection and concord. 

The late Sir Arthur Helps, in one of his wise essays, 
says, ‘‘You observe a man becoming day by day 
richer, or advancing in station, or increasing in pro- 
fessional reputation, and you set him down as a suc- 
cessful man in life. But if his home is an ill-regulated 
one, where no links of affection extend throughout the 
family, whose former domestics (and he has had more 
of them than he can well remember) look back upon 
their sojourn with him as one unblessed by kind words 
or deeds, I contend that that man has not been suc- 
cessful. Whatever good fortune he may have in the 
world, it is to be remembered that he has always left 
one important fortress untaken behind him. That 
man’s [or woman’s] life does notsurely read well when 
benevolence has found no central home. It may have 
sent forth rays in various directions, but there should 
have been a warm focus of love—that home nest which 
is formed round a good man’s heart.” 

In the charming picture of domestic peace given by 
an anonymous author of the fourteenth century, we 
find that youths of the noblest houses used to serve at 
table when their fathers entertained their friends. 

Cardan, praising the Venetian patricians, particularly 
notices their gracious and liberal manners toward their 
servants. He recommends the utmost gentleness and 
humanity toward them. Of the noble warrior Vectius 
it was said, ‘‘ He governs all who are subject to him 
less by authority than by reason. One would say he 
was rather the steward than the master of his house.” 

It is scarcely necessary to speak of the sympathy of 
the home. ‘‘The first society,” said Cicero, ‘‘is in 
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marriage, then in a family, and then in a state.” The 
father ruling over his family is a monarch. But his 
power must be in sympathy with those he rules. All 
progress begins at home; and from that source, be it 
pure or tainted, issue the principles and maxims that 
govern society. The motive power of the parents is 
sympathy and love. ‘‘The noblest and fairest qual- 
ity,” observes Jean Paul Richter, ‘‘with which nature 
could and must furnish woman for the benefit of pos- 
terity, was love, the most ardent, yet without return, 
and for an object unlike herself. The child receives 
love, and kisses, and night watchings, but at first it 
only answers with rebuffs; and the weak creature 
which requires most pays least. But the mother gives 
unceasingly, yea, her love only becomes greater with 
the necessity and thanklessness of the recipient, and 
she feels the greatest for the most feeble, as the father 
for the strongest child.” 

On the father depends the government of the house, 
on the woman itsmanagement. Has the father learned 
to rule the house by kindness and self-control? Has 
the woman learned any of those arts by which home 
is made comfortable? If not, marriage becomes a 
fearful strife of words and acts. ‘‘ Indeed,” said Sir 
Arthur Helps, ‘‘I almost doubt whether the head of a 
family does not do more mischief if he is unsympa- 
thetic than even if he were unjust.” It wasa beautiful 
sentiment of one whom her lord proposed to put away. 
‘‘Give me then back,” she said, ‘‘ that which I brought 
to you.” ‘Yes,” he replied, ‘‘ your fortune shall re- 
turn to you.” ‘‘I thought not of fortune,” said the 
lady ; ‘‘give me back my real wealth—give me back 
my beauty and my youth—give me back the virginity 
of soul—give me back the cheerful mind, and the heart 
that had never been disappointed.” 

For a man to be happy, he must have a soul-mate 
as well as a helpmeet. Both must be true, chaste, 
and sympathetic. Toward their children they must 
be loving. There are many trials in family life; but 
with self-control and self-sacrifice they may be over- 
come. ‘‘Patience,” says Tertullian, ‘‘ornaments the 
woman, and proves the man. It is loved in a boy, it 
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is praised in a youth. In every age it is beautiful.” 
Don Antonio de Guevarra, when instructing a gentle- 
man of Valentia as to the duties of a husband, tells him 
that if he wishes to reply to any word of an angry per- 
son, neither the strength of Samson nor the wisdom 
of Solomon would suffice to him. Therefore, patience 
and forbearance. An ounce of good cheer is wortha 
ton of melancholy. 

The life of a woman can never be seen in its out- 
ward form, much less in its inner. But the best 
preparation for both is the careful preparation of 
womanliness—her natural inheritance. The word is 
indefinable. It is seen in the weakness, the need to 
lean upon, to trust, to confide, to reverence, and to 
serve, as much as it is seen in the strength that en- 
ables her to endure, to protect, to defend, and to 
support. We find it in the plasticity that gives such 
marvellous power of adaptation as well as in the firm- 
ness that yields only to duty ; in the gentleness that 
wins, and in the self-devotion that overcomes. The 
true wife takes a sympathy in her husband’s pursuits. 
She cheers him, encourages him, and helps him. She 
enjoys his successes and his pleasures, and makes as 
little as possible over his vexations. In his seventy- 
second year, Faraday, aftera long and happy marriage, 
wrote to his wife, ‘‘I long to see you, dearest, and to 
talk over things together, and call to mind all the 
kindnesses I have received. My head is full, and my 
heart also; but my recollection rapidly fails, even as 
regards the friends that are in the room withme. You 
will have to resume your old function of being a pillow 
to my mind, and a rest—a happy-making wife.” 

No man was more sympathetic than Charles Lamb. 
There are few who have not heard of the one awful 
event in his life) When only twenty-one his sister 
Mary, in a fit of frenzy, stabbed her mother to the 
heart with a carving-knife. Her brother, from that 
moment, resolved to sacrifice his life to his ‘‘ poor, 
dear, dearest sister,” and voluntarily became her com- 
panion. He gave upall thoughts of love and marriage. 
Under the strong influence of duty, he renounced the 
only attachment he had ever formed. With an income 
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of scarcely £100 a year, he trod the journey of life 
alone, fortified by his attachment for hissister. Neither 
pleasure nor toil ever diverted him from his pur- 
ose. 

When released from the asylum, she devoted part of 
her time to the composition of the ‘‘Tales from Shake- 
speare,” and other works. Hazlitt speaks of her as 
one of the most sensible women he ever knew, though 
she had through life recurring fits of insanity, and even 
when well was constantly on the brink of madness, 
When she felt a fit of insanity coming on, Charles 
would take her under his arm to the Hoxton Asylum. 
It was affecting to see the young brother and his elder 
sister walking together and weeping together on this 
painful errand. He carried the strait-jacket in his 
hand, and delivered her up to the care of the asylum 
authorities. When she had recovered her reason, she 
went home again to her brother, who joyfully received 
her—treating her with the utmost tenderness. ‘‘God 
loves her,” he says; ‘‘may we two never love each 
other less.” Their affection continued for forty years, 
without a cloud, except such as arose from the fluctua- 
tions of her health. Lamb did his duty nobly and 
manfully, and he reaped a fitting reward. 

Sympathy for others often exhibits itself in the desire 
to save the lives of those who are in peril. We have 
already related many instances of this kind; but 
another remains to be mentioned. One day Lady 
Watson was walking along the sea-shore collecting 
shells for her museum. In looking up, she saw a 
solitary man on a ledge of rock surrounded by water. 
She knew not who he was; but he was in risk of los- 
ing his life, and she determined to save him. The 
tide was rising rapidly, and the waves were furiously 
rushing in upon the land. It appeared almost im- 
possible to rescue the forlorn man from his perilous 
position. Nevertheless, she appealed to the boatmen, 
and offered a high reward to those who would go to 
sea and save the man. At first they hesitated, but at 
length a boat started, and reached the rock just as the 
man’s strength was exhausted. They got him on 
board, and bore him safely to land. What was the 
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lady’s astonishment to find in the rescued man her own 
husband, Sir William Watson ! 

Even a word spoken in good season is remembered. 
The famous Dr. Sydenham remarked that everybody, 
some time or other, would be the better or the worse for 
having but spoken to a good or bad man. The curate 
of Olney, the friend of Cowper, was one of those persons 
to whom few people could speak without being the 
better for it. Hesaid of himself, ‘‘he could live no 
longer than he could love.” 

‘‘A woman’s memory saved me from much tempta- 
tion,” wrote one who had lived a wild life ina wild 
land. ‘‘Not oneofmy own people ever knew her; she 
was dead before I left home. But there were some 
things that might otherwise have been too much for me, 
that I was quite safe from, just because I had loved 
her. I never felt that I had in any way lost her love, 
and I could not go with it in my heart to places where 
I could never have taken her. When I felt a little 
lonely because I could not join those who had been 
my comrades, I just braced up my heart with the 
thought, ‘for her sake.’” * 

Here is a story which shows the utter want of sym- 
pathy. It was told in a sermon by Robert Collyer, 
pastor of the Unity Church of Chicago, now of New 
York. Mr. Collyer was born at Keighley, in York- 
shire, but spent most of his early life at Ilkley, now 
a fashionable watering-place. He was apprenticed to 
Jackie Birch, a blacksmith. He married while a work- 
man at the anvil. He became a lay preacher among 
the Methodists. Afterward he went to America, and 
became a preacher there. His sermons are full of life, 
poetry, and eloquence, founded upon a large experience 
of human character. 

‘‘T remember,” he says, ‘‘in one of our love feasts 
in the Methodist Church in England, thirty years ago 
and more, that a man got up and told us how he had 
lost his wife by the fever, and then, one by one, all 
his children, and that he had felt as calm and serene 
through it as if nothing had happened; not suffering 
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in the least, not feeling a pang of pain; fended and 
shielded, as he believed, by the Divine grace, and up 
to that moment when he was talking to us, without a 
grief in his heart. 

‘“«As soon as he had done, the wise and manful old 
preacher who was leading the meeting got up and 
said, ‘Now, brother, go home, and into your closet, 
and down on your knees, and never get up again, if 
you can help it, until you are anew man. What you 
have told us is not a sign of grace; itis a sign of the 
hardest heart I ever encountered in a Christian man. 
Instead of you being a saint, you are hardly good 
enough to be a decent sinner. Religion never takes 
the humanity out of a man, it makes him more human ; 
and if you were human at all, such troubles as you 
have had ought to have broken your heart. I know it 
would mine, and I pretend to be no more of a saint 
than other people; so I warn you never tell sucha 
story at a love feast again.’” 

Let us take from Mr. Collyer’s ‘‘Sermons” another 
touching story, showing the power of sympathy in an- 
other and truer direction. ‘‘Away off, I believe in 
Edinburgh, two gentlemen were standing at the door 
of an hotel one very cold day, when a little boy, with 
a poor thin blue face, his feet bare and red with the 
cold, and with nothing to cover him but a bundle of 
rags, came and said, ‘Please, sir, buy some matches.’ 
‘No, I don’t want any,’ said the gentleman. ‘But 
they’re only a penny a box,’ the little fellow pleaded. 
“Yes ; but you see I don’t want a box.’ ‘Then I'll 
gie ye two boxes for a penny,’ the boy said at last. 
‘And so, to get rid of him,’ the gentleman who tells 
the story in an English paper, says, ‘I bought a box, 
but then I found I had no change, so I said, ‘I'll buy 
a box to-morrow.’ ‘Oh, do buy them the nicht,’ the 
boy pleaded again ; ‘Vl rin and get ye the change; 
for ’'m very hungry.’ SoI gave him the shilling, and 
he started away. I waited for him, but no boy came. 
Then I thought I had lost my shilling; but still there 
was that in the boy’s face I trusted, and I did not like 
to think badly of him. 

‘«* Well, late in the evening a servant came and said 
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a little boy wanted to see me. When he was brought 
in, I found it was a smaller brother of the boy who got 
my shilling, but, if possible, still more ragged, and 
poor, and thin. He stood a moment diving into his 
rags, as if he were seeking something, and then said, 
“Are you the gentleman that bought the matches frae 
Sandie?” <‘‘Yes!” ‘‘Weel, then, here’s fourpence 
oot o’ yershillin’. Sandie canna come. He’sno weel. 
A cart ran ower him, and knocked him doon; and he 
lost his bonnet, and his matches, and your eleven- 
pence ; and both his legs are broken, and he’s no weel 
at a’, and the doctor says he'll dee. And that’s a’ he 
can gie ye the noo,” putting fourpence down on the 
table; and then the poor child broke down into great 
sobs. So I fed the little man,’ the gentleman goes on 
to say, ‘and then I went with him to see Sandie. 

*‘*T found that the two little things lived witha 
wretched drunken step-mother; their own father and 
mother were both dead. I found poor Sandie lying on 
a bundle of shavings; he knew me as soon as I came 
in, and said, ‘‘I got the change, sir, and was coming 
back; and then the horse knocked me down, and both 
my legs are broken. And Reuby, little Reuby! Iam 
sure I am deein’! and who will take careo’ ye, Reuby, 
when lam gane? What will ye do, Reuby?” Then 
I took the poor little sufferer’s hand, and told him I 
would always take careofReuby. He understood me, 
and had just strength to look at me as if he would 
thank me; then the light went out of his blue eyes ; 
and in a moment 


“<« He lay within the light of God, 
Like a babe upon the breast ; 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest.’” * 


Sympathy glorifies humanity. Its synonym is love. 
It goes forth to meet the wants and necessities of the 
sorrow-stricken and oppressed. Wherever there is 
cruelty, or ignorance, or misery, sympathy stretches 
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forth its hand to console and alleviate. The sight of 
gtief, the sound of a groan, takes hold of the sympa- 
thetic mind, and will not let it go. Out of sympathy 
and justice, some of the greatest events of modern 
times have emanated. Need we mention the aboli- 
tion of slavery in England, America, and France; the 
education of the untaught; the spread of Sunday- 
schools ; the efforts for the spread of temperance; the 
levelling-up of the downtrodden classes, in which men 
and women of the best classes take so much interest? 

There is room for the sympathetic help ofall. He 
who loves God loves his neighbor—poor or rich—and 
cannot fail to be just, true, and merciful. ‘‘ The just 
man,” said Massillon, ‘‘is above the world, and 
superior to all events. All creatures are subject to 
him, and he subject unto God alone.” To tend the 
sick, to visit the widow and fatherless in their afflictions, 
to set on foot or to help in the schemes of benevolence, 
in elevating the poor—all this needs diligence, merci- 
fulness, and love. 

‘‘Say what you will,” says Dr. Martineau, ‘‘of the 
failures and errors of Christian enthusiasm, no zeal 
which you might deem more rational has done half as 
much for suffering humanity. When it has missed its 
own ends, it has reached others to which no colder 
zeal would ever have addressed itself. But for the 
Church, where would have been the School in Christen- 
dom? But for the missionary army, baffled and beaten 
as it has often been, where would the advancing lines 
of civilization have stood, which are everywhere reduc- 
ing the barbarism of the world? But for the reverence 
felt for the souls of men, how long should we have had 
to wait for the various forms of pity and healing for the 
body ? Christians may have attempted many foolish 
things ; but who have effected more wiseones? They 
may have said too much of despising the world; but 
who have done more to render it habitable?” And 
again, ‘‘If once, among the poorest, the living springs 
of religion are touched, and a family becomes God- 
fearing, a transformation forthwith sets in ; the rags dis- 
appear ; the furniture returns ; the sickness abates; the 
children brighten ; the quarrels cease; the hard times 
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are tided over better than before; and sorrow, once 
dull and sullen, is alive with hope and trust.” 

‘Even the poorest of the poor,” says Wordsworth, 
‘have been themselves the fathers and the dealers out 
of some small blessings.” A cobbler began the ragged 
schools at Portsmouth. Of him Dr. Guthrie said, 
‘John Pounds is an honor to humanity, and deserves 
the tallest monument ever raised within the shores of 
Britain.” A printer at Gloucester began the English 
Sunday-schools, which deserve a monument even 
higher than that of John Pounds. A shoemaker at 
Newcastle began the Missions to India. <A factory 
girl initiated the Foundry Boy’s Religious Society at 
Glasgow. 

The poor know so much better than the rich what 
poor people need. Great cities have nothing more 
sorrowful to show us than their old children, with their 
shrewd, anxious faces and knotted brows, on which 
hard care is stamped. The home of the poor is very 
oftenno home. Therich and the poor live separate 
and apart. Many barriers intervene to prevent their 
social intercourse. The poor have no society beyond 
that of their own class. They have no means of 
escape from intercourse with the coarse and uneducated. 
Very poor men’s children only exist as so many rivals 
for food with their parents ; and they are dragged up, 
to enter prematurely on the harsh realities of life. To 
the upper ranks the poor are as the inhabitants of an 
unexplored country. 

It is only the poor who really and truly feel for the 
poor. They alone know each other's sufferings ; they 
alone know each other’s need of sympathy and kind- 
ness. People may talk as they will of the charity of 
the rich, but this is as nothing compared with the char- 
ity of the poor. In seasons of privation, of sickness, 
of inclemency, of distress, the poor are each other's 
comforters and supporters, to an extent that, among 
better circles, is never dreamed of. Contented to toil 
on, from day to day, and from year to year, for a 
scanty pittance, they have yet wherewithal to spare 
when a brother is in want or in distress. Nor is there 
ever wanting some friendly hand to smooth the pillow, 
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and do all those little kindly offices which make sick- 
ness and suffering tolerable. The women of the poorer 
classes are, in this respect, especially devoted and un- 
tiring. They make sacrifices, and run risks, and bear 
privations, and exercise patience and kindness, to a 
degree that the world never knows of, and would 
scarcely believe even if it did know. 

Much has been written of late about Robert Raikes ; 
so that our notice of him will be but short. Sunday- 
schools had existed before his time. We have already 
referred to Cardinal Borromeo’s school, which has been 
more than four hundred years in existence. There 
were Sunday-schools in England at a much later date. 
It was William King, a woollen card-maker at Dursley, 
who first dropped the idea into Raikes’s mind. Hehad 
established a Sunday-school at Dursley, which failed for 
want of co-operation, though he never lost faith in his 
plan. When at Gloucester one Sunday, he called upon 
Raikes, and the two walked together by the Island— 
one of the lowest parts of the city. There the ragged 


children were occupied in various sports. ‘‘Whata 
pity,” said King, ‘‘that the Sabbath is so desecrated!” 
“But how,” said Raikes, ‘‘is it to bealtered!” ‘Sir, 


open a Sunday-school, as I have done at Dursley, with 
the help of a faithful journeyman ; but the multitude 
of business prevents my spending so much time in it 
as I could wish, as I feel that I want rest.” 

Raikes visited the Gloucester prison. He found a 
young man there condemned to death for house-break- 
ing. ‘‘He had never,” says Raikes, ‘‘received the 
smallest instruction. He had never offered a prayer to 
his Creator.” ‘He knew God only as a name to swear 
by. He was utterly devoid of all sense of a future 
state. This interview made a great impression upon 
Raikes’s mind. Very few of the young people about 
the city received any education whatever. As soon as 
they were able to do anything they were put to work, 
and in their intervals of leisure, of which Sunday was 
the chief, the children were left altogether without 
restraint. 

He then founded a Sunday-school. He had a sym- 
pathy for childhood, and won the love of the little 
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proposed to teach them to read and learn the Church 
Catechism, and to enforce order among the little 
heathens. In 1783 he proceeded to hire four schools, 
and agreed to give a shilling to each of the teachers of 
the neglected children. The curate of the parish was 
also invited to visit the schools on Sunday afternoons, 
and examine the progress made by the pupils. Raikes’s’ 
schools possessed the most valuable elements of teach- 
ing—genuine love for children on the part of the 
teachers. Their little hearts were stirred by the love of 
those who ministered to them. 

Nearly thirty years after the establishment of Raikes’s 
first schools there came to visit him in his retirement 
a young Quaker, named Joseph Lancaster, to whose 
energetic efforts was due the formation of the associa- 
tion afterward known as ‘‘The British and Foreign 
School Society,” for giving week-day instruction to the 
children ‘of the poor. At that time the founder of 
Sunday-schools was seventy-two years of age, and past 
active work, but he still took a lively interest in his 
much-loved institution. Many were Lancaster’s in- 
quiries respecting the origin of Sunday-schools; and 
an interesting account has been preserved of one of 
Raikes’s replies. 

Leaning on the arm of his visitor, the old man led 
him through the thoroughfares of Gloucester to the 
spot in a back street where the first school was held. 
“‘Pause here,” said the old man, Then, uncovering 
his head, and closing his eyes, he stood for a moment 
in silent prayer. Then turning toward his friend, 
while the tears rolled down his cheeks, he said, ‘‘ This 
is the spot on which I stood when I saw the destitution 
of the children and the desecration of the Sabbath by 
the inhabitants of the city. AsI asked, ‘Can nothing 
be done?’ a voice answered, ‘Try.’ I did try, andsee 
what God has wrought. I can never pass by this spot, 
where the word ‘try ’cameso powerfully into my mind, 
without lifting up my hands and heart to Heaven in 
gratitude to God for having put such a thought into my 
heart.” 

Knowing that Raikes was for many years a constant 
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visitor both at the city and county jails, and had ample 
opportunities of ascertaining whether any of the three 
thousand children whose education he had superin- 
tended had come within its prison walls, Lancaster 
asked him directly whether such had ever been the 
case. Appealing to his memory, which even at that 
advanced age was strong and healthy, Raikes with 
confidence answered, ‘‘ None.” * 

Mary Anne Clough, the factory girl of Glasgow, oc- 
cupied a much humbler position in society than Robert 
Raikes. She was a mill-hand, while he was the editor 
of a newspaper. But she found the opportunity, as 
everybody can do, of helping to heal the wounds of 
humanity. It was not ‘‘ culture” that inspired her, but 
tender womanly sympathy. She worked with her 
hands for her daily bread ; but Love, the great educator, 
lifted her up to a higher field of labor. It was only 
when her day's work was over that her labors of 
love began. She saw a great many poor boys em- 
ployed in the foundries, who seemed to have no one to 
care for them. They were utterly neglected, and were 
early initiated into the lessons of vice. The girl had 
compassion on them. ‘“‘I will try,” she said, ‘‘if I 
can win them to God, and to doing what is good.” 

As soon as she had formed her resolution she en- 
deavored to carry it into practice. She asked for, and 
obtained, the use of a room below the factory in which 
she worked. She opened it on a Sunday in June, 1862. 
She soon drew a number of foundry boys about her, 
with ragged clothes and dirty faces—from the back 
courts where they were wont to spend their time in 
smoking or in coarse merriment. She taught them to 
spell, to read, to be clean, to be good, to be religious. 
She loved these poor, wandering, neglected boys. She 
truly helped them in their time of need. 

Nor were her efforts to bless and to save these boys 
confined to Sundays. They engaged all her spare 
time throughout the week. This noble girl, so soon 
as the day’s work was over, found out the homes of 
the boys—if homes they could be called. She knew 
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them all, their sad histories, their dangers and hard- 
ships; and by her Christian principles, her winning 
ways, and overflowing kindness, she gained over them 
an influence which was productive of the happiest re- 
sults. So distinguished, indeed, were they from others 
of the same class and calling—by their superior in- 
dustry, their good conduct, and their freedom from 
profane language—that ‘‘ Mary Anne’s boys” became 
a proverb in the foundries. 

“‘It makes one sad,” says Dr. Guthrie, ‘to think 
how many Christians with tenfold more time, more 
money, more education, more influence, have not done 
a tithe of the good this girl did. If any might have 
justly pleaded the excuse, ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ 
it was one who found it hard to keep herself, who, 
starting each morning to the sound of the factory bell, 
and hurrying along dark and silent streets, had gone 
through hours of work ere half the world was awake. 

And many a night she went forth on her 
missions of mercy, to seek the lost and raise the fallen, 
and close with her own gentle hands the wounds of 
humanity.” 

For about three years Mary Anne Clough continued 
her noble labors, when at length she was compelled, 
by failing health, to resign them into the hands of 
others. But the seed which she had sown took root, 
and ripened into a goodly crop. In 1865 the Glasgow 
Foundry Boys’ Religious Society was formed. In six 
years it had a roll of 14000 boys and girls, superin- 
tended by a staff of about 1500 monitors, and more 
than 200 gentlemen. More than 300 gentlemen de- 
livered addresses to the young people in various parts 
of the city. Everything was done for their social 
elevation. Their society formed a link between the 
Sunday-school and the church. Religious and secular 
education was freely imparted. Temperance was the 
key-note of the institution. Penny banks and savings 
banks were established. Bands and choral societies 
proved another source of power. Every Saturday 
evening a musical entertainment was given. Every- 
thing was done to withdraw the young people from 
the carelessness, ignorance, and wickedness of city 
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life. With the exception of the superior secular 
teachers, all who work for the institution are volun- 
teers-—their labor is one of love. 

In summer time the boys and girls, with their super- 
intendents, take a holiday in the country. They 
generally go to the Duke of Argyll’s park at Inverary— 
his grace being the Honorary President of the Society. 
It was on one of such occasions that we became ac- 
quainted with the noble work done by the institution. 
Though it still preserves the name of the Foundry 
Boys’ Society, its uses have been extended, until it has 
become a society for all classes of working boys and 
girls. The good which it has already done is inexpres- 
sible. Would that every city had an institution of 
a similar kind! As yet it has only been imitated 
in Scotland—in Greenock, Edinburgh. Dundee, and 
Aberdeen. What of Manchester, Leeds, Bradford, 
and the densely-populated manufacturing towns of 
the north of England? Similar institutions in those 
places would prove of immense value. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
PHILANTHROPY, 


Sis amicus Dei, fide, spe, et opere. 
MICHAEL SCOTT. 
Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge. 
SHAKESPEARE. 
O brother, fainting on your road ! 
Poor sister, whom the righteous shun, 
There comes for you, ere life and strength be done, 
An arm to bear your load. The Ode of Life. 


Many groans arise from dying men which we hear not. Many 
cries are uttered by widows and fatherless children which reach not 
our ears. Many cheeks are wet with tears, and faces sad with un- 
utterable grief, which we see not. Cruel tyranny is encouraged. 
The hands of robbers are strengthened, and thousands are kept in 
helpless slavery, who never injured us— JOHN WOOLMAN (Quaker), 


1775: 


MEN are very slow to give up their faith in physical 
force, as necessary for the guidance, correction, and 
discipline of others. Force is a very palpable thing, 
and dispenses with all inquiry into causes and effects. 
It is the short way of settling matters, without any 
weighing of arguments. It is the summary logic of 
the barbarians, among whom the best man is he who 
strikes the heaviest blow or takes the surest aim. 

Even civilized nations have been very slow to aban- 
don their faith in force. Until very recent times, men 
of honor, who chanced to fall out, settled their quarrels 
by the duel; and governments, almost without excep- 
tion, resort to arms to settle their quarrels as to territory 
or international arrangements. Indeed, we have been 
so trained and educated into a belief in the efficacy of 
force—war has become so identified in history with 
honor, glory, and all sorts of high-sounding names— 
that we can scarcely imagine it possible that the frame- 
work of society could be held together, were the 
practice of force discarded, and that of love, benevo- 
lence, and justice substituted in its place. 
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And yet doubts are widely entertained as to the 
efficacy of the policy of force. It is suspected that 
force begets more resistance than it is worth, and that 
if men are put down by violent methods, a spirit of 
rebellion is created, which breaks out from time to time 
in violent deeds, in hatred, in vice, and in crime. 
Such, indeed, has been the issue of the policy of force 
in all countries and in all times. The history of the 
world is, to a great extent, the history of the failure of 
physical force. 

Are we growing wiser? Do we begin to see that if 
we would make men better and happier we must resort 
toa greater and more beneficent force—the force of 
gentleness? Such methods of treating human beings 
have never in any case produced resistance or rebel- 
lion ; have never made them worse, but in all cases 
made them better. Love is a constraining power; it 
elevates and civilizes all who come under its influence. 
It indicates faith in man, and without faith in man’s 
better nature no methods of treatment will avail in im- 
proving him. Kindness draws out the better part of 
every nature—disarming resistance, dissipating angry 
passions, and melting the hardest heart. It overcomes 
evil, and strengthens good. Extend the principle to 
nations, and it still applies. It has already banished 
feuds between clans, between provinces; let it have 
free play, and war between nations will also cease. 
Though the idea may seem Utopian now, future genera- 
tions will come to regard war as a crime too horrible 
to be perpetrated. 

‘*Love,” says Emerson, ‘‘ would put a new face on 
this weary old world, in which we dwell as pagans 
and enemies too long; and it would warm the heart 
to see how fast the vain diplomacy of statesmen, the 
impotence of armies and navies, and lines of defence, 
would be superseded by this unarmed child. Love 
will creep where it cannot go; will accomplish that, 
by imperceptible methods—being its own fulcrum, 
lever, and power—which force could never achieve. 
Have you not seen in the woods, in a late autumn 
morning, a poor fungus or mushroom, a plant without 
any solidity, nay, that seemed nothing but a soft mush 
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or jelly, by its constant, bold, and inconceivably gentle 
pushing, manage to break its way up through the 
frosty ground, and actually to lift a hard crust on its 
head? This is the symbol of the power of kindness. 
The virtue of this principle in human society, in appli- 
cation to great interests, is obsolete and forgotten. 
Once or twice in history it has been tried, in illustrious 
instances, with signal success. This great, overgrown, 
dead Christendom of ours still keeps alive, at least, the 
name of alover of mankind. But one day all men 
will be lovers, and every calamity will be dissolved in 
the universal sunshine.” 

The principle of force has, in past times, been dis- 
mally employed in the treatment of lunatics, lepers, 
galley slaves, and criminals. Lunatics were chained 
and put in cages like wild beasts. The lepers were 
banished from the towns, and made to live in some 
remote quarter, away from human beings—though 
themselves human.* The galley slaves were made to 
tug at the oar until they expired in misery. Criminals 


* The following touching passage was written by the late poet 
Heine—the last words he ever wrote for publication: “In the year 
1480, says the Limburg Chronicle, everybody was piping and singing 
lays more lovely and delightful than any which had ever yet been 
known in German lands, and all people, young and old, the women 
especially, went quite mad about them, so that their melody was 
heard from morning to night. Only, the Chronicle adds, the author 
of these songs was a young clerk, afflicted with leprosy, who lived 
alone in a desolate place hidden from all the world. You doubtless 
know, dear reader, what a fearful malady this leprosy was in the 
Middle Ages, and how the poor wretches who fell under this incur- 
able sickness were banished from all society, and allowed to come 
near no human being. Like living corpses they wandered forth, 
closely wrapped from head to foot, their hood drawn over their face, 
and carrying in their hand a rattle called the Lazarus rattle, with 
which they gave notice of their approach, that every one might get 
betimes out of their way. This poor clerk, then, whose fame as a 
poet and singer.the Limburg Chronicle extols, was just such a leper, 


and he sat desolate in the dreary waste of his misery, while all Ger- 


many, joyous and tuneful, sang and piped his lays.... Ofttimes 
in my sombre visions of the night I think I see before me the poor 
clerk of the Limburg Chronicle, my brother in Apollo, and his sad 
suffering eyes stare strangely at me from under his hood; but at the 
same moment he seems to vanish, and dying away in the distance, 
like the echo of a dream, I hear the jarring creak of the Lazarus 
rattle.” 
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were crowded together without regard to age or sex, 
until the prisons of Europe became the very sink of 
iniquity. Some four hundred years ago criminals 
were given over to be vivisected alive by the surgeons 
of Florence and Pisa. Their place has now been taken 
by dumb brutes. 

St. Vincent de Paul was a philanthropist of the high- 
est order. He was theson of a farmer in Languedoc. 
His father educated him for the ministry, selling the 
oxen from the plough to provide for his college ex- 
penses. A small legacy was left him by a friend at 
Marseilles, and he went thither by sea to receive it. 
He returned home by sea, and the ship by which he 
sailed was captured, after asharp engagement, by three 
African corsairs. During the fight Vincent was severely 
wounded by an arrow. Thecrew and passengers were 
put in chains, Vincent among them. He was taken to 
Tunis and madea galleyslave. Being unfit for sea work, 
and constantly sick, he was sold to a Moorish physician. 
At the end of a year his master died, and he was sold 
again to a farmer, who was a native of Nice. Vincent 
reconverted his master to Christianity, and they re- 
solved to escape together. They put to sea in a small 
bark, and landed at Aigues Mortes, in the South of 
France. 

Shortly after, St. Vincent de Paul entered a brother- 
hood at Rome, whose office it was to wait on the sick 
in hospitals. He next removed to Paris, where he car- 
ried on the same work. He then became atutor in the 
family of the Count de Joigni, who was Inspector of 
the Galéres or Hulks. There the young priest saw ter- 
rible sights—men chained to the oar, and toiling like 
African slaves. He devoted himself to their help with 
such effect that Louis XIII., hearing of his doings, 
made him Almoner-General to the Galleys. On one 
occasion he actually changed places with a miserable 
outcast. The prisoner went free, while Vincent wore 
his chain, and did the convict’s work. He lived on 
convict fare, and lived in convict society. He wassoon 
sought out and released ; but the hurts he had received 
from the convict’s chain lasted all his life. He was 
replaced in his position ; and worked on in holy ardor. 
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He won many of the convicts back to penitence; and 
by his strong representations improved both the prisons 
and the galleys. 

The rest of his life is well known. He returned to 
Paris and established the order of Sisters of Mercy, thus 
giving a noble scope for the charity and benevolence of 
women. These Sisters of Mercy have been the prime 
workers in every charitable task in France and else- 
where—nursing the sick, teaching the young, and at- 
tending deserted children—ever foremost in every good 
work. Remembering his captivity, he devoted himself 
to raising money for redeeming his African captives. 
He was thus the means of ransoming no less than 
twelve hundred slaves. The deeds ofthe corsairs were 
finally put an end to by the combined fleets of France 
and England, in 1816, when the old den of pirates was 
razed at Algiers. 

We hear of the dungeons and chains in the castles 
of chivalry ; but what tales of misery and of cruelty 
are unfolded before the legal tribunals of the moderns! 
Search the annals of the poor in our great cities, and 
how often will you have to say with Jeremy Taylor, 
‘*This is an uncharitableness next to the cruelties of 
savages, and an infinite distance from the mercies of 
Jesus!” 

The benevolent spirit of John Howard was first di- 
rected to the reform of prisons by a personal adventure 
of aseemingly accidental nature. He was ona voy- 
age to Portugal at a time when Lisbon was an object 
of painful interest—still smoking in ruins from the ef- 
fects of the memorable earthquake. He had not pro- 
ceeded far on his voyage when the packet in which he 
had embarked was captured by a French privateer. He 
was treated with great cruelty. He was allowed no 
food or water for forty-eight hours; and after landing 
at Brest he was imprisoned in the castle with the rest 
of the captives. They were cast into a filthy dungeon, 
and were kept for a considerable time longer without 
food. At length a joint of mutton was flung into the 
den, which the unhappy men were forced to tear in 
pieces, and gnaw like wild beasts. The prisoners ex- 
perienced the same cruel treatment for a week, and 
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were compelled to lie on the floor of the horrible dun- 
geon, with nothing but straw to shelter them from the 
noxious and pestilential damps of the place. 

Howard was at last set at liberty, and returned to 
England; but he gave himself no rest until he had 
succeeded in liberating many of his fellow-prisoners. 
He then opened a correspondence with English pris- 
oners in other jails and fortresses on the Continent ; 
and found that sufferings as bad, or even greater than 
his own, were the common lot of the captives. 

Shortly after his attention was called to the state of 
English prisons, in the course of his duties as High 
Sheriff of the county of Bedford. This office is usually 
an honorary one, leading merely to a little pomp and 
vain show. But with Howard it was different. Tobe 
appointed to an office was with him to incur the obli- 
gation to fulfill its duties. He satin court and listened 
attentively to the proceedings. When the trials were 
over he visited the prison in which the criminals were 
confined. There he became acquainted with the 
shameful and brutal treatment of malefactors. The 
sight that met his eyes in prison revealed to him the 
nature of his future life-mission. 

The prisons of England, as well as of other coun- 
tries, were then in a frightful state. The prisoners 
were neither separated nor classified. The compara- 
tively innocent and the abominably guilty were herded 
together ; so that common jails became the hotbeds of 
crime. The hungry man who stole a loaf of bread 
found himself in contact with the burglar or the mur- 
derer. The debtor and the forger—the petty thief and 
the cut-throat—the dishonest girl and the prostitute— 
were all mixed up together. Swearing, cursing, and 
blaspheming pervaded thejail. Religious worship was 
unknown. The place was made over to Beelzebub. 
The devil was king. 

Howard thus simply tells his impressions as to the 
treatment of prisoners : ‘‘ Some who by the verdict of 
juries were declared not guilty—some on whom the 
grand jury did not find such an appearance of guilt as 
subjected them to a trial—and some whose persecutors 
did not appear against them—after having been con- 
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fined for months, were dragged back to jail, and locked 
up again until they should pay sundry fees to the jailer, 
the clerk of assize, and such like.” He also remarked 
that the ‘‘hard-hearted creditors,” who sometimes 
threatened their debtors that they should rot 7 jail, had 
indeed a very truthful significance: for that in jail men 
really did rot—literally sinking and festering from filth 
and malaria. Howard estimated that, numerous as 
were the lives sacrificed on the gallows, quite as many 
fell victims to cold and damp, disease and hunger. 

The jailers’ salaries were not paid by the public, but 
by the discharged innocents. Howard pleaded with 
the justices of the peace that a salary should be paid 
to the jailer. He was asked for a precedent. He said 
he should find one. He mounted his horse, and 
rode throughout the country for the precedent. He 
visited county jails far and near. He did not finda 
precedent for the payment of a salary to the jailer, but 
he found an amount of wretchedness and misery pre- 
vailing among the prisoners, which determined him to 
devote himself to the reformation of the jails of Eng- 
land and of the world. 

At Gloucester he found the castle in the most hor- 
rible condition. The castle had become the jail. It 
had a common court for all the prisoners, male and 
female. © The debtor’s ward had no windows. The 
night room for men felons was close anddark. A fever 
had prevailed in the jail, which carried off many of the 
prisoners. The keeper had no salary. The debtors 
had no allowance of food. In the episcopal city of 
Ely the accommodation was no better. To prevent the 
prisoners’ escape they were chained on their backs to 
the floor. Several bars of iron were placed over them, 
and an iron collar covered with spikes was fastened 
round their necks. At Norwich the cells were built 
under ground, and the prisoners were given an allow- 
ance of straw, which cost a guinea a year. The jailer 
not only had no salary, but he paid £40 a year to the 
under-sheriff for his situation! He made his income 
by extortion. 

Howard went on from place to place, inspired by his 
noble mission. The idea of ameliorating the condition 
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of prisoners engrossed his whole thoughts, and possessed 
him like a passion. No toil, nor danger, nor bodily 
suffering could turn him from the great object of his 
life. He went from one end of England to the other, in 
order to drag forth to the light the disgusting mysteries 
of the British prison-houses. In many cases he gave 
freedom to such as were confined for some petty debt, 
and to many others who were utterly guiltless of crime. 
Upon the conclusion of his survey the House of Com- 
mons resolved itself into a committee, in order to as- 
certain the actual state of the case. He appeared before 
it, laden with his notes. In the course of the inquiry 
a member, surprised at the extent and minuteness of 
his information, inquired at whose expense he had 
travelled. Howard was almost choked before he could 
reply. 

The thanks of the Legislature were given him at 
the close of his evidence. They followed in the track 
which he had pointed out. Bills were passed in 1774 
—the year after he had begun his work—abolishing all 
fees, providing salaries for the jailers, and ordering all 
prisoners to be discharged immediately upon acquittal. 
It was also directed that all jails should be cleansed, 
whitewashed, and ventilated; that infirmaries should 
be erected for the healing and maintenance of prisoners ; 
and that proper jails should be built. Howard was con- 
fined to his bed while the bills passed ; but so soon as 
he had recovered from the illness and fatigue to which 
his self-imposed labors had subjected him, he rose 
again, and revisited the jails, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining that the Acts were duly carried out. 

Having exhausted England, Howard proceeded into 
Scotland and Ireland, and inspected the jails in those 
countries. He found them equally horrible, and pub- 
lished the results of his inquiries with equal success. 
Then he proceeded to the Continent, to inquire into the 
prison accommodation there. At Paris the gates of the 
Bastille were closed against him; but as respects the 
other French prisons, though they were bad enough, 
they were far superior to those of England. When it 
was ascertained that Howard was making inquiries 
about the Bastille, an order was issued for his imprison- 
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ment, but he escaped in time. Herevenged himself by 
publishing an account of the state prison, translated 
from a work recently published, which he obtained 
after great difficulty and trouble. 

Howard travelled onward to Belgium, Holland, and 
Germany. He made notes everywhere, and obtained 
a large amount of information—the result of enormous 
labor. After returning to England, to see that the 
work of prison reform had taken root, he proceeded to 
Switzerland,’ on the same errand of love. He there 
found the science of prison discipline revealed. The 
prisoners were made to work, not only for their own 
benefit, but to diminish the taxes levied for the main- 
tenance of prisons. 

After three years of indefatigable work, during which 
he travelled more than thirteen thousand miles, 
Howard published his great work on ‘‘The State of 
Prisons.” It was received with great sensation. He 
was again examined by the House of Commons as to 
the further measures required for the reformation of 
prisoners. He recommended houses of correction. 
He had observed one at Amsterdam, which he thought 
might be taken as a‘model. 

He again proceeded thither to ascertain its method 
of working. From Holland he went to Prussia; 
crossed Silesia, through the opposing ranks of the 
armies of Austria and Prussia. He spent some time 
at Vienna, and proceeded to Italy. At Rome he 
applied for admission to the dungeons of the Inquisi- 
tion. But, as at the Bastille in France, the gates of 
the Inquisition were closed against him. All others 
were open. He returned home through France, having 
travelled four thousand six hundred miles during this 
tour. Wherever he went he was received with joy. 
The blessings of the imprisoned followed him. He 
distributed charity with an open hand. But he did 
more. He opened the eyes of the thoughtful and the 
charitable of all countries to the importance of prison 
reform. 

He never rested. He again visited the prisons in 
Great Britain, travelling nearly seven thousand miles. 
He found that his previous efforts had done some good 
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The flagrant abuses which he had before observed had 
been removed; and the jails were cleaner, healthier, 
and more orderly. He made another foreign tour to 
amplify his knowledge. He had visited the jails of 
the southern countries of Europe. Henow resolved to 
visit those of Russia. He entered Petersburgh alone 
’ and on foot. The police discovered him, and he was 
invited to visit the Empress Catherine at Court. He 
respectfully informed her Majesty that he had come to 
Russia to visit the dungeons of the captives and the 
abodes of the wretched, not the palaces and courts of 
kings and queens. 

Armed with power, he went to see the infliction of 
the knout. A man and woman were brought out. 
The man received sixty strokes, and the woman 
twenty-five. ‘‘I saw the woman,” says Howard, ‘‘in 
a very weak condition some days after, but could not 
find the man any more.” Determined to ascertain 
what had become of him, Howard visited the execu- 
tioner. ‘‘Can you,” he said, ‘‘inflict the knout so as 
to occasion death in a very short time?” ‘‘ Yes!” 
‘‘In how short a time?” ‘‘In a day or two.” ‘‘ Have 
you ever so inflicted it?” ‘I have!” ‘‘Have you 
lately?” ‘‘Yes! the last man who was punished by 
my hand with the knout died ofthe punishment.” ‘‘in 
what manner do you thus renderit mortal?” ‘‘By 
one or two strokes on the sides, which carry off large 
pieces of flesh.” ‘‘Do you receive orders thus to in- 
flict the punishment?” ‘‘I do!” Thus the boast of 
Russia that capital punishments had been abolished 
throughout the empire was effectually exposed. 

He wrote from Moscow that ‘‘no less than seventy 
thousand recruits for the army and navy have died in 
the Russian hospitals during a single year.” Now, 
Howard was an accurate man, incapable of saying 
anything but the truth; and therefore, this horrible 
fact cannot but heighten our detestation both of war 
and of despotism. From Russia he travelled home 
by way of Poland, Prussia, Hanover, and the Austrian 
Netherlands. In 1783 he travelled for the same pur- 
pose through Spain and Portugal. He published the 
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2 a of his travels in a second appendix to his great 
work. 

Twelve years had now passed since Howard had 
given himself up to the absorbing pursuit of his life. 
He had travelled upward of forty-two thousand miles 
in visiting the jails of the chief towns and cities of 
Europe ; and he had expended upward of £30,000 in 
relieving the prisoners, the sick, and the friendless. 
He had not, however, finished his work. He deter- 
mined to visit the countries where the plague prevailed, 
in order, if possible, to discover a remedy for this fright- 
ful disease. His object was to go, in the first place, to 
Marseilles, through France. 

In November, 1785, he set out for Paris. The French, 
remembering his pamphlet on the Bastille, prohibited 
him from appearing on the soil of France. He dis- 
guised himself, and entered Paris. During the same 
night in which he arrived he was roused from his bed 
by the police. A lucky thought enabled him to dis- 
pose of them for a few minutes, during which he rose, 
dressed himself, escaped from the house, and was forth- 
with on his way to Marseilles. He there obtained ad- 
mission to the Lazaretto, and obtained the information 
which he required. 

He sailed for Smyrna, where the plague was raging. 
From thence the resolute philanthropist sailed to the 
Adriatic by an infected vessel, in order that he might 
be subjected to the strictest quarantine. He took the 
fever, and lay in quarantine for forty days—suffering 
fearfully, without help, alone in his misery. At length 
he recovered, and made his way home to England. 
He visited his country estate, provided for the poor of 
the neighborhood, and parted from his humble friends 
as a father from his children. 

He had one more journey to make. It was his last. 
His intention was to extend his inquiries on the sub- 
ject of the plague. In 1789 he proceeded through Hol- 
land, Germany, and Russia, intending to go to Turkey, 
Egypt, and the States of Barbary. But he was only 
able to travel as far as Kherson, in Russian Tartary. 
There, as usual, he visited the prisoners, and caught 
the jail fever. Alone, amid strangers, he sickened and 
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died in his sixty-fourth year. To one who was by his 
bedside, he marked a spot in a churchyard in Dauphiny, 
where he wished to be buried. ‘‘Lay me quietly in 
the earth, place a sun-dial over my grave, and let me 
be forgotten.” 

But the noble Howard will not be forgotten so long 
as the memory of man lasts. He was the benefactor 
of the most miserable of men. He thought nothing of 
himself, but only of those who without him would have 
been friendless and unhelped. In his own time he 
achieved a remarkable degree of success. But his in- 
fluence did not die with him, for it has continued to in- 
fluence not only the legislation of England, but of all 
civilized nations, down to the present time. 

Burke thus described him: ‘‘ He visited all Europe 
to dive into the depths of dungeons ; to plunge into the 
infection of hospitals ; to survey the mansions of sor- 
row and pain; to take the gauge and dimensions of 
misery, depression, and contempt; to remember the 
forgotten ; to attend the neglected ; to visit the for- 
saken ; to compare and collect the distresses of all men 
in allcountries. His plan is original, and it is as full 
of genius as it is of humanity. It is a voyage of dis- 
covery, a circumnavigation of charity; and already 
the benefit of his labor is felt more or less in every 
country.” 

From the time of Howard the treatment of prisoners 
has been greatly improved. At first it was only ben- 
evolent persons who aimed at their improvement, such 
as Sarah Martin, Mrs. Fry, and other kindred spirits. 
Sydney Smith mentions that on one occasion he re- 
quested permission to accompany Mrs. Fry to New- 
gate. He wasso moved by the sight that he wept like 
a child. Referring to the subject afterward, in a ser- 
mon, he said, ‘‘There is a spectacle which this town 
now exhibits that I will venture to call the most solemn, 
the most Christian, the most affecting which any human 
being ever witnessed. To see that holy woman in the 
midst of the wretched prisoners ; tosee them all calling 
earnestly upon God, soothed by her voice, animated 
by her look, clinging to the hem of her garment, and 
worshipping her as the only being who has ever loved 
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them, or taught them, or noticed them, or spoken to 
them of God! This is the sight that breaks down the 
pageant of the world; which tells them that the short 
hour of life is passing away, and that we must prepare 
by some good deeds to meet God; that it is time to 
give, to pray, to comfort; to go, like this blessed 
woman, and do the work of our heavenly Saviour, 
Jesus, among the guilty, among the broken-hearted 
and the sick, and to labor in the deepest and the darkest 
wretchedness of life.” 

Mrs. Fry succeeded, by her persevering efforts, in 
effecting a complete reformation in the state of the 
prison, and in the conduct of the female prisoners; 
insomuch that the grand jury, in their report made to 
the Old Bailey, after their visit to Newgate in 1818, 
state, ‘‘that if the principles which govern her regula- 
tions were adopted towards the males as well as the 
females, it would be the means of converting a prison 
into a school of reform ; and instead of sending crimi- 
nals back into the world hardened in vice and depravity, 
they would be repentant, and probably become useful 
members of society.” 

Mrs. Tatnall also, a woman less known than Mrs. 
Fry, devoted herself to the reformation and improve- 
ment of the prisoners in Warwick jail, of which her 
husband was governor. Manya criminal was brought 
back by her from the ways of vice to those of virtue 
and industry. Boys and girls, being younger in 
iniquity, were the especial subjects of her care. She 
was almost invariably successful in her efforts to restore 
them to society. 

But individual help could do but little in improving 
or reclaiming the mass of prisoners. It was only by 
the help of the Legislature that so large a question 
could be treated. One of the chief objects of legisla- 
tion is to prevent crime by removing the inducements 
to commit it; and the main object of prison discipline 
is to reform the moral condition of the criminal, and to 
lead him back to the bosom of the society against 
which he has sinned. This, as a matter of justice, is 
due to the criminal, who is too often made so by the 
circumstances in which he has been brought up, by his 

18 
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want of training, and by the unequal laws which society 
has enacted. 

Before, society took its revenge upon criminals, and 
treated them like wild beasts ; now, a milder treatment 
is adopted, with a view to their reclamation. The 
governors of the Sing Sing Penitentiary, in the State of 
New York, led the way in the reformatory treatment of 
criminals. Their attention was directed to the subject 
by the reports of Mr. Edmonds. He said that ‘he 
had no faith whatever in the system of violence which 
had so long prevailed in the world—the system of 
tormenting criminals into what was called good order, 
and of never appealing to anything better than the base 
sentiment of fear. He had seen enough in his own 
experience to convince him that, degraded as they were, 
they had still hearts that could be touched by kindness, 
consciences that might be aroused by appeals to reason, 
and aspirations for a better course of life, which needed 
only the cheering voice of sympathy and hope, to be 
strengthened into permanent reformation.” A new 
system of criminal treatment was, accordingly, in con- 
formity with Mr. Edmonds’s recommendations, com- 
menced at Sing Sing prison, and was soon attended by 
the happiest effects. The rule now was to punish as 
sparingly as possible, and to encourage where there 
was any desire for improvement. Many criminals, 
formerly regarded as irreclaimable, were thus restored 
to society as useful and profitable citizens, and but a 
very small proportion of these were found to relapse 
into their former habits. 

The system was found especially successful in the 
case of women. One of the matrons addressed them 
in the chapel on the duty of selfgovernment, and the 
necessity of a reformation of character if they wished 
to escape from misery, either in this world or the next. 
““The effect of this little experiment,” says the matron, 
in an after statement, ‘‘has been manifest in the more 
quiet and gentle movements of the prisoners, in their 
softened and subdued tones of voice, and in their ready 
and-cheerful obedience. It has deepened my convic- 
tion that, however degraded by sin, or hardened by 
outrage or wrong, while reason maintains its empire 
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over the mind, there is no heart so callous or obdurate 
that the voice of sympathy and kindness may not 
reach it, or so debased as to give no responses to the 
tone of Christian love.” 

Captain Pillsbury, governor of Westbury prison, in 
Connecticut, was also remarkably successful in his 
treatment and reclamation of criminals by humane 
methods. He possessed a moral courage which ap- 
proached almost to the sublime. Previous to his ap- 
pointment the usual harsh mode of treatment was 
enforced, with the usual hardening and debasing effects 
upon the prisoners, producing in them a “ deep-rooted 
and settled malignity.” Crime was increasing in 
enormity, and the prison was every year running the 
State into deeper debt. Captain Pillsbury completely 
altered the mode of treatment ; he directed his efforts to 
the reformation ofthe prisoners by means of kind treat- 
ment. He encouraged them in a course of good con- 
duct ; he cheered them on jn their return to virtue. He 
at once liberated the worst convicts from the degrada- 
tion of irons, and told them he would trustthem/ The 
policy was magical in its effects. The men gave him 
their confidence ; they manifested the greatest respect 
for his rule; order and regularity prevailed in the 
prison ; and the institution soon began to pay for itself 
by its own labor. 

His treatment of one of the prisoners was remarkable, 
The man was ofherculean proportions, a prison-breaker, 
the terror of the country, and had plunged deeper and 
deeper into crime for seventeen years. Captain Pills- 
bury told him when he came that he hoped he would 
not repeat the attempts at escape which he had made 
elsewhere. ‘‘I will make you as comfortable as I 
possibly can, and shall be anxious to be your friend ; 
and I hope you will not get me into any difficulty on 
your account. There is a cell intended for solitary 
confinement, but we never use it; and I should be 
very sorry ever to turn the key upon anybody in it. 
You may range the place as freely as I do if you will 
trust me as I shall trust you.” The man was sulky, 
and for weeks showed only very gradual symptoms 
of softening under Captain Pillsbury’s influence. At 
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length information was given him that the man intended 
to break out of prison. The captain called him, and 
taxed him with it; the man preserved a gloomy silence. 
He was told that it was now necessary that he should 
be locked up in the solitary cell. The captain, who 
was a small, slight man, went before, and the giant 
followed. When they had reached the narrowest part 
of the passage the governor turned round with his 
lamp, and looked in the criminal’s face. ‘‘ Now,” said 
he, ‘‘I ask you whether you have treated me as I 
deserve? I have done everything I could think of to 
make you comfortable ; I have trusted you, and you 
have never given me the least confidence in return, and 
have even planned to get me into difficulty. Is this 
kind? And yet I cannot bear tolock youup. If I had 
the least sign that you cared for me.” The man burst 
into tears. ‘‘Sir,” said he, ‘‘I have been a very devil 
these seventeen years; but yuu treat me like a man.” 
“‘Come, let us go back,” said the captain. The con- 
vict had the free range of the prison as before. From 
this hour he began to open his heart tu the captain, and 
cheerfully fulfilled his whole term of imprisonment, 
confiding to his friend, as they arose, all impulses to 
violate his trust, and all facilities for doing so which he 
imagined he saw. 

Captain Pillsbury is the gentleman who, on being 
told that a desperate prisoner had sworn to murder him, 
speedily sent for him to shave him, allowing no one to 
be present. Heeyed the man, pointed to the razor, 
and desired him to shave him. ‘The prisoner’s hand 
trembled, but he went through it very well. When he 
had done the captain said, ‘‘I have been told you 
meant to murder me, but I thought I might trust you.” 
‘“God bless you, sir!” replied the regenerated man. 
Such is the power of faith in man.* 

Major Goodell, governor of the State Prison at Auburn, 
New York, and Mr. Isaac T. Hopper, another prison 
inspector, were equally successful in the treatment and 
reclamation of criminals. Of fifty individuals whom 
this last-named admirable man succeeded in reclaiming, 


* “ Western Travel,” by Miss Martineau. 
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only two relapsed into bad habits—a fact which speaks 
volumes in favor of the power of gentleness. * 

One of the greatest difficulties that a criminal has to 
encounter is in getting employment after fulfilling his 
term of imprisonment. He is willing to work, and 
determined to be honest. But the policeman knows 
his whereabouts, and gives information against him. 
He is immediately turned off, and forced back upon 
his old habits. Thus it becomes almost impossible for 
a quondam prisoner to return to honesty. Thomas 
Wright, the philanthropist of Manchester, distinguished 
himself as the true friend of forlorn prisoners. He was 
a man of no position in society. He possessed no 
wealth, excepting only a rich and loving heart. 

Though he was imperfectly educated, he received 
strong religious impressions in early life from his 
mother. At length the time came when he was loos- 
ened from her apron-strings, and had to face the world, 
with its labors, its pleasures, and its vices. He very 
soon got mixed up with the wickedest men and boys 
in Manchester. That lasted for some time; but at 
length his mind and conscience revolted against the 
blasphemy of his companions. The lessons imbibed 


* Notwithstanding the humane treatment of criminals in some of 
the State prisons of the Union, William Tulloch, in a letter to the 
Times of the 3d of February, 1880, complains of the treatment of 
juvenile criminals in some of the States. “For example,” he says, 
“in a recent Philadelphia newspaper there is an account of a visit to 
the convict establishment of the State of Georgia, where, amid the 
most objectionable conditions of mutual corruption, scores of con- 
victs are worked in association in a coal mine. They are wretchedly 
lodged, guarded by bloodhounds, and kept in chains. Among them 
the visitor observed a boy of fifteen years of age, who had already 
endured five years of this slavery since he was ten years old, at which 
tender age a judge sentenced him to forty years’ imprisonment for a 
burglary! From the joumal in which this appears, and from the 
evident character of the writer, there is reason to fear that it is too 
true, for there are in America innumerable prison abuses almost as 
bad, which are fully verified by official statements. A judge who 
could pass such a sentence on so young a child one would like to 
see himself incarcerated, though not under the easy conditions in 
which I once witnessed an American judge in a Pennsylvania State 
prison. He was committed for two years for taking bribes; but his 
apartments were furnished with every luxury, and it was rather sur- 
prising that an offence locally regarded as laudably ‘smart’ should, 
even on this occasion, be thus reached by the law.” 
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from his mother’s lips came to his help. He made the 
acquaintance of a religious young man, and began 
regularly to attend a place of worship. 

At fifteen he was apprenticed to an iron-founder at 
Manchester. His wage at first was five shillings a 
week. Being a steady, sober, diligent fellow, he 
gradually worked his way up, until, at twenty-three, 
he became foremen of the moulders, at a weekly salary 
of £310s. This was his highest income, but the good 
that he afterward did was altogether independent of 
his money wages. 

His attention was early awakened to the criminal 
classes, the most hopeless of objects. The convict, 
when let loose from jail, can very rarely get employ- 
ment in his old place. New masters will not employ 
him without a character, which he cannot give. Im- 
prisonment has probably made him worse. It has 
brought him in contact with more vicious persons than 
himself. He is thus thrown back upon his former asso- 
ciates, and begins his criminal career as before. 

One day a man called at the foundry, and obtained 
employment as a laborer. He was a steady, careful, 
and industrious workman. But it oozed out that the 
man was a discharged convict. Thomas Wright was 
asked whether he was cognizant of the fact. He was 
not, but he promised to ascertain. In the course of the 
day Wright incidentally asked the man ‘‘ where he had 
worked last ?” ‘‘I’ve been abroad,” was the man’s 
reply. At last, after some further pressing inquiries, 
the poor man, with tears running down his cheeks, 
admitted that he was a returned convict, that he was 
desirous of not relapsing into his old ways, and that 
he hoped, by perseverance, to wipe out his evil 
character. 

Mr. Wright believed the man. He was convinced 
that he was sincere in his intentions. He acquainted 
the employers with his history, and offered to place 
#20 in their hands as a guarantee for his future good 
conduct. The promise was then given that the con- 
vict should be retained ; but on the following morning 
the man was missing, the order for his dismissal having, 
through inadvertence, not been countermanded. A 
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messenger was at once sent to the man’s lodging to 
bring him back to work. But the man had already left 
his lodging, taking with him a bundle containing all 
his worldly belongings. 

Having ascertained that the man had set out in the 
direction of Bury, Mr. Wright immediately followed 
him on foot. He found the fugitive sitting by the 
roadside, a few miles from Manchester, heart-broken, 
wretched, and despairing. Wright lifted him up, shook 
him by the hand, told him that he was retained in his 
employment, and that everything now depended upon 
himself, whether he would maintain his character as 
a respectable workman. They returned together to 
Manchester, they entered the shop together, and the 
future conduct of the man amply and nobly justified 
the guarantee into which the foreman had entered. 

This circumstance greatly affected Mr. Wright him- 
self. He saw how much could be done by sympathy 
and human affection to rescue these poor criminals 
from the depths of misery into which they had fallen. 
He felt that they should not abandon all hope of re- 
covery, and that it behoved every Christian man to 
give them a helping hand toward re-entering industrial 
life. This subject became the great idea of his soul. 
It was his mission, and he endeavored to fulfill it. He 
was as yet without a helper. But he had strong faith, 
and he persevered until he succeeded. 

Mr. Wright lived near the Salford prison, and de- 
sired to have access to the prisoners. For a long time 
he failed in his application. At last one of the young 
men in the foundry, whose father was a turnkey in the 
jail, obtained for him an introduction to the governor. 
He was then permitted to attend the Sunday afternoon 
services. He was not permitted, as yet, to see the 
prisoners individually. But he had the patience to 
wait. 

At length, one Sunday afternoon, the chaplain 
stopped Mr. Wright on leaving the prison chapel, and 
asked him if he could procure a situation for a prisoner 
whose term of office had nearly expired, and who de- 
sired to have the chance of proving the reformation of 
his character. ‘‘ Yes,” said Wright; “I will do my 
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best, I will endeavor to finda situation.” Hesucceeded, 
and work was found for the discharged prisoner. 

The governor now gave him a freer run of the jail. 
He allowed him to visit the prisoners personally. 
Wright advised and counselled them. Hestrengthened 
their determination toamend. He conveyed messages 
home to their families, and made himself their friend 
and benefactor in many ways. He made it a practice 
to meet the prisoners on their discharge. He took 
them to their homes, and helped them, out of his scanty 
means, to subsist, and then he endeavored to find 
employment for them. 

He was in most cases successful. Employers of 
labor came to believe in Thomas Wright. They knew 
him to be a good and benevolent man, and that he 
would not counsel them wrongly. He took the 
employers into his confidence, and they usually em- 
ployed the released felons. Where they had doubts, 
he guaranteed their fidelity by deposits of his own 
money—gathered together out of his foreman’s wages 
of seventy shillings a week. 

He went on quietly and unostentatiously in this 
way—preferring that no notice should be taken of his 
name, lest it might interfere with the good that he was 
doing; until he had succeeded in a few years in find- 
ing employment for nearly three hundred discharged 
prisoners! He even succeeded—the worst task of all 
—in reclaiming women from drunkenness. He would 
sometimes go miles into the country to plead with 
husbands, even on his knees, to take back the wife 
who was no longer drunken, but was penitent and 
longing for home. 

A remarkable case is mentioned by one of his 
friends.* A man who had been undergoing penal 
servitude at Portland was discharged, and repaired to 
Manchester witha ticket of leave and a letter from the 
chaplain to Thomas Wright. Employment was found 
for him as a scavenger. Mr. Wright had him pro- 
moted to be a mender of roads ; and here also his con- 
duct was approved. He obtained admission for him 


* The author of “Lives that Speak.” 
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to the late Canon Stowell’s Sunday and week-day night 
schools, in both of which he became a teacher. He 
showed so much capacity for learning that Canon 
Stowell felt a great interest in him. The Canon was 
made acquainted with his antecedents. Nevertheless 
he made arrangements for ‘‘reading” with him, and 
in due time the Portland convict was ordained a clergy- 
man. 

In another case a young man, engaged in a position 
of trust in a warehouse, had fallen into bad company, 
and embezzled his employer’s money. The theft was 
discovered, and he was about to be prosecuted. The 
young man’s father besought the mediation of 
Thomas Wright. He immediately went to the em- 
ployer, and succeeded in eliciting a promise not to 
prosecute, but to give the youth another trial. ‘‘Give 
him another chance,” was often Thomas Wright’s 
urgent advice. The young man was taken on again. 
His behavior was most satisfactory. He gave himself 
more to business pursuits than before. He was at 
length taken in as a partner, and eventually became the 
head of the firm. He never ceased to bless the name 
of Thomas Wright. 

After he had been thus working on for years, his 
voluntary labors at length obtained official recognition. 
Captain Williams mentioned him in his annual reports 
on the state of prisons. He says, ‘‘To show the ex- 
tent to which this humble and unassisted good man 
has carried his benevolence, and the success with which 
it has been crowned, it is but necessary to state that 
out of ninety-six criminals befriended by him, and re- 
established in life, only four have returned to a prison. 
It is delightful to witness the implicit confidence and 
reliance reposedin him by the guilty and wretched, 
and which seemed to be wholly induced by his simple, 
unassuming, and truly fatherly way of doing good.” 

There were many cases in which Mr. Wright could 
not get employment for the released prisoners. In 
~such cases he either lent them money of his own, or 
raised a private subscription among his friends, to 
enable them to emigrate. In this way he assisted 941 
discharged prisoners and convicts to go abroad, and 
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to begin life under new circumstances and separated 
from their old companionships. In many cases the 
discharged prisoners themselves helped him in his 
philanthropic labors. They got employment for their 
friends, or they helped to raise subscriptions to enable 
others to emigrate. Thus charity begot charity. 

One of these forlorn emigrants, who had been sent 
to North America, wrote to Mr. Wright in 1864, address- 
ing him as ‘‘My dear adopted father.” He inclosed 
£2 as a contribution to the London Male Reformatory. 
The emigrant, who was now a prosperous man, said, 
‘‘To your never-to-be-forgotten fatherly aid Il owe my 
present success. You were indeed my best, my 
kindest, and my sole advising friend on this earth. 
You rescued me from a life of vice by your own un- 
aided help. When all others had turned their faces 
from me as a miscreant and a vagabond, you, like the 
prodigal’s father of old, welcomed me back to the 
paths of virtue and integrity of life, consoling my 
youthful heart with the hope of brighter days yet in 
store, and blending your fatherly counsel with a still 
purer hope beyond the grave. God bless you, dear 
father! God bless you for all your kindness! Tears 
of kind remembrances fall from my cheeks as I think 
upon all your noble efforts for your poor fellow-men.” 

In the mean time Mr. Wright was working daily at 
the foundry—working from five o’clock in the morning 
until six o’clock at night; and sometimes to a still 
later hour. All his evening leisure and most of his 
Sundays were devoted to his self-imposed services ; 
either in the jail, the penitentiary, the ragged Sunday- 
schools, or at the homes of the unfortunate and the 
criminal. He was now sixty-three years old, and his 
health was beginning to fail. Hehad saved nothing. 
All his surplus earnings had been devoted to the relief 
and emigration of discharged prisoners. He frequently 
reduced himself to the lowest means of subsistence— 
always considering that while he had the means he 
would not be justified in withholding them from those 
who were in distress. 

The government of the day, recognizing the value 
of his services, offered Mr. Wright the post of travel- 
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ling inspector of prisons, at the salary of £800 per 
annum. Here, it would seem, wasa method by which 
he could lay by a little money, and at the same time 
extend the sphere of his operations. But he unhesi- 
tatingly refused the offer. He said thatit would limit 
his power of doing good, as he felt convinced that if 
he once became a government official, he would soon 
cease to be regarded as The Prisoner’s Friend. 

Accordingly, the attempt was made by the people 
of Manchester to raise a sum for the purchase of an 
annuity equal to the amount of his weekly wages—a 
mere tithe of the amount which his exertions had 
saved to the state. A sum of £100 was allotted from 
the Royal Bounty Fund in aid of the subscription. 
The Manchester people did the rest. They raised a 
sum which provided Mr. Wright with an annuity of 
£182, the exact amount which he had before earned 
by his daily toil. 

In connection with the testimonial, an admirable 
picture of ‘‘The Good Samaritan” was presented by 
Mr. G. F. Watt, R. A., to the Manchester Corporation, 
‘as an expression of the artist's admiration of, and 
respect for, the noble philanthropist, Thomas Wright.” 
The picture was placed in a prominent position in the 
Manchester Town Hall. It isa testimony at once to 
the kindness and generosity of the artist, and to the 
nobility of the character whom his painting represented. 

Mr. Wright still continued in his works of mercy. 
He went from town to town, like Howard, visiting the 
jails of the country. He inspected the Field Lane 
Night Refuge, the Redhill Industrial Schools, the hulks 
and convict establishments at Millbank, Pentonville, 
Portland, Portsmouth, and Parkhurst. He worked 
hard in the establishment of Ragged Schools. He 
wished to train the poor boys to earn an honest liveli- 
hood, and thus to prevent their becoming criminals. 
He regarded ignorance and bad example as the fruitful 
parents of all evil; and he did what he could to eradi- 
cate them by secular and religious instruction. He 
urged upon Mr. Cobden, who was then engaged in 
advocating a system of National Education, that it 
should be made compulsory, as the primary means of 
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diminishing crime and pauperism. Besides his Ragged 
Schools, he instituted Reformatory Schools, Penny 
Banks, and the Shoe-black Brigade. Wherever a good 
work was to be done, his hand and help were never 
wanting. He loved to have every moment occupied. 
His motto was, ‘‘ Work, work, while it is called to- 
day ; for the night cometh.” 

Thus he went on to the end. When he had arrived 
at eighty-five years of age his health rapidly failed. 
Yet he was always ready to receive those who wished 
to see him—especially poor persons, discharged 
prisoners, or returned convicts. His life gradually 
faded away. The twenty-third Psalm was contin- 
ually on his lips, and at the end of each day’s illness 
he felt himself ‘‘a day’s march nearer home.” He had 
fought the good fight, and was about to finish his 
course. He passed peacefully and calmly to his rest 
on the 14th of April, 1875. This was surely a ‘‘life 
worth living.” 

Wright reformed criminals by trusting them. Trust 
is confidence. By trusting men you bring out the good 
that is in them. Their heart responds to the touch. 
Except in the worst cases, where young people have 
been carelessly and dishonestly brought up, the trust 
will be reciprocated. Always think the best of a man. 
‘“To think the worst,” said Lord Bolingbroke, ‘‘is the 
sure mark of a mean spirit and a base soul.” You 
may be deceived, it is true. But better be deceived 
than unjust. 

Not long since the mass of the English people were 
shut out from all public places. The principal build- 
ings were closed on week-days, except to those who 
could obtain ‘‘orders,” or who were willing to pay an 
admission fee to the beadles and showmen of the 
curiosities. The British Museum was closed; the 
National Gallery was closed; St. Paul’s Cathedral and 
Westminster Abbey were closed ; Windsor Castle, the 
Tower, the Houses of Parliament, and all other public 
buildings, and collections of curiosities, and works 0” 
art, were closed, except to the few. It seems to have 
been believed that if the common people were admitted 
to these places they would forthwith whittle the wood, 
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chip the stone, and smash and destroy these venerable 
buildings. 

The late Joseph Hume was, we believe, the first 
public man who devoted himself to alter this deplor- 
able state of things ; and the first of our public collec- 
tions which he succeeded in getting thrown open to 
the public was the British Museum. It was not with- 
out great opposition that he thus far accomplished his 
purpose. There was the old cry that the collection 
would be irretrievably injured, damaged, chipped, 
spoiled, and perhaps some of its valuable contents 
stolen. Besides, it was such an innovation! Never- 
theless, the British Museum, thanks to Mr. Hume’s 
dogged pertinacity, was ordered to be thrown open to 
the public, and, as a matter of course, ‘‘the Deluge” was 
predicted. Previously to the throwing open of the 
Museum parties of only five or six at a time were ad- 
mitted, and they were shown round by one of the 
officials—a sort of policeman in plain clothes—who was 
expected to be on his guard against the iconoclasts, and 
ready to pounce upon any Goth who, as a matter of 
course, was only waiting his opportunity of destroying 
the valuables placed within his reach. 

Well ! the fiat of Parliament went forth that the British 
Museum should be opened to butchers, bakers, com- 
mon soldiers, sempstresses, milliners, and the com- 
monest of common servants. And what said my Lord 
Stanley (the late Earl of Derby) after the irruption of the 
barbarian Goths had taken place? He came down to 
the House of Commons (of which he was then a 
member, as well as a Commissioner of the British 
Museum) on the very day after the irruption. Herose 
up in his place, and in an emphatic voice declared, ‘‘J 
was alarmed and afraid, but I can now state that 
31,500 persons passed through the British Museum 
yesterday (May day), and there was not the value of 
sixpence injured!” Thus ‘‘the Deluge” did not 
happen, and it was found that the people at large might 
be admitted freely to inspect their own national collec- 
tion of antiquities and works of art without causing 
the general overturn of society. The secret was easy 
to find out ; the people had merely been trusted. 
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Mr. Hume persevered in his good work. He per- 
petually dinned it into the ears of public men that they 
should trust the people more, that they should open to 
them the public collections in which they could find 
amusement, refinement, and education ; and, by dint 
of constant reiteration from year to year, he succeeded 
in getting thrown open to the public the Tower, Hamp- 
ton Court, Westminster Abbey, and St. Paul’s. © The 
movement gradually spread, and now parks are set 
apart for the enjoyment and amusement of the people, 
not only in London, but in most of the large manu- 
facturing towns and cities. 

Even at the time of the great Exhibition of 1851 
it was a subject for grave discussion in Parliament 
whether London should not be surrounded by troops 
in order to keep the people quiet. The advice was 
overruled, and the Crystal Palace was not surrounded 
by troops. What was the result? Hardly a penny- 
worth belonging to the collection was stolen, not an 
article was wantonly injured. Colonel Rowan, one 
of the heads of the Metropolitan Police, was asked 
a question on the subject before a Committee of the 
House of Commons, and he answered that it was at- 
tributable to ‘‘ the good conduct of the people ;” and 
he added that much of the recent improvement had 
originated in the facility which had of late years been 
afforded in admitting the people to public places—in 
short, by trusting them. 

This is the true way of staving off ‘‘the Deluge.” 
Admit the people freely to inspect works of art, which 
are eminently illustrative of God’s gift to man. Let 
them be allowed to contemplate forms of beauty—full 
of grace, devotion, and virtue—commemorative of 
some genuine feeling, some sublime thought, or some 
noble deed in history, and the gazer is unconsciously 
elevated, humanized, refined, and civilized. Our 
picture-galleries might thus be made instrumental in 
promoting national education of the best kind, by ele- 
vating and purifying the taste, and at the same time 
instructing the mind. The mere fact of trusting the 
people, and allowing them free access to such places, 
is an education of the moral character. Trust a man 
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—show that you are ready to place confidence in him 
as a man—exhibit by your conduct toward him that 
you believe, so to speak, in his honor, and you will do 
far more to win the heart of that man, and to draw 
forth the better feelings of his nature, than by all the 
exhibitions of law and authority. You disarm a man’s 
evil nature when you prove by your acts and demeanor 
that you have confidence in his better nature. Thus 
it is that evil can be overcome by good. 

Indeed, we need but to trust men more to bring out 
the good that isin them. Trust them with privileges, 
and, by practice, they will learn the right use of them. 
The only cure for the evils of newly-acquired freedom 
is freedom. Accustom the prisoner who has come out 
of his cell to the light, and he will soon be able to bear 
the brightest rays of the sun. To humanize men, they 
must be familiarized with humanizing influences. To 
make men good citizens, they must be allowed to 
exercise the rights and functions of citizens. Before 
a man can swim, he must first have gone into the 
water ; before a man can ride, he must first have 
mounted a horse; and before he can be an intelligent 
citizen, he must first have been admitted to the duties 
of citizenship. 
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CHAPTER XIE 
HEROISM IN MISSIONS. 


Patience is the exercise 

Of saints, the trial of their fortitude ; 
Making them each his own deliverer, 
And victor over all 

That tyranny or fortune can inflict. 


MILTON. 
For still we hope 
That in a world of larger scope, 
What here is faithfully begun 
Will be completed, not undone. 
A. H. CLouGH 


But all through life I see a cross 
Where sons of God yield up their breath: 
There is no gain except by loss, 
There is no life except by death, 
There is no visicn but by faith, 
Nor glory but by bearing shame, 
Nor justice but by taking blame; 
And that Eternal Passion saith, 
Be emptied of glory and right and name. 
OLRIG GRANGE, 


It is related of the Duke of Wellington that when a 
certain chaplain asked him whether he thought it worth 
while to preach the Gospel to the Hindoos, the man of 
discipline asked, ‘‘What are your marching orders?” 
The chaplain replied, ‘‘Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature.” ‘‘ Then follow 
your orders,’’ said the Duke: ‘‘your only duty is to 
obey.” 

Though an unwelcome, an unpopular, and a perilous 
duty, there have been found men in all ages who have 
followed the directions of their Saviour. Christ preached 
to the Jews and the Gentiles. St. Paul was the first 
missionary apostle. He founded churches in the East, 
at Corinth, at Ephesus, at Thessalonica, and elsewhere, 
and left his bones at Rome, where he had gone to 
preach the Gospel. 
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‘The career of a missionary is the most dutiful and 
heroic of all. He carries his life in his hand. He 
braves danger and death. He lives among savages, 
sometimes among cannibals. Money could not buy 
the devotion with which he encounters peril and misery. 
He is only upheld by the mission of mercy with which 
he is charged. What are called ‘‘advanced thinkers ” 
have nothing to offer us for the self-imposed work 
of missionaries, at home and abroad. Mere negation 
teaches nothing. It may pull down, but it cannot 
build up. It may shake the pillars of our faith and 
leave nothing to hold by, nothing to sanctify, to ele- 
vate, or to strengthen our natures. 

- But savage human nature is ‘‘vile.” ‘‘How can 
they be vile to us,” said Bishop Selwyn, ‘‘who have 
been taught by God not to call any man common or 
unclean? I quarrel not with the current phrases of 
‘poor heathen,’ and ‘the perishing savages.’ Far 
poorer and more ready to perish may be those men of 
Christian countries who have received so much andcan 
account for so little. Poorest of all may we be our- 
selves, who, as stewards and ministers of the grace of 
God, are found so unfaithful in our stewardship. To 
go among the heathen as an equal and a brother is far 
more profitable than to risk that subtle kind of self- 
righteousness which creeps into the mission work akin 
to the thanking God that we are not as other men are.” 

How much are we indebted to St. Augustine, the 
first missionary into England, for our liberty, our in- 
tegrity, our learning, and even our missionary enter- 
prise! At the end of the sixth century Augustine, or 
Austin, was consecrated by Pope Gregory, and en- 
titled beforehand Bishop of England. He proceeded 
on his mission, and, after passing through France, he 
landed at Thanet, accompanied by a number of monks. 
He was received by Ethelbert, King of Kent, at Canter- 
bury. The King had married a Christian wife, and, 
partly through her influence, he became baptized, and 
was afterward admitted to the Church. The missionary 
labors of Augustine extended throughout the country 
until, at his death in 605, the greater part of England 
acknowledged the See of Rome. 


es 
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But the north of England remained pagan. Edwin, 
chief of the country north of the Humber, became en- 
gaged to a Christian princess, sister of Edbald, King 
of Kent. The bride proceeded northward, accom- 
panied by a priest of Roman birth, named Paulinus. 
After some years Edwin became a Christian, though the 
Eldermen and Thanes remained pagan. A meeting of 
the Wittenagemote was called to consider the new doc- 
trines. Edwin laid before the assembly his motives 
for the change in his belief, and, addressing, each of 
them in turn, he asked what they thought of the matter. 
The story is told by Bede in his ‘‘ History,” and is ex- 
ceedingly touching. 

The first who replied was the chief of the priests. 
He declared that the old gods, Thor, Odin, and Freia * 
had no power, and he desired to worship them no 
more. The chief of the warriors then rose and spoke 
in these terms : 

‘“‘Thou mayest recollect, O King, a thing which 
sometimes happens in the days of winter, when thou 
art seated at table with thy Eldermen and Thanes, 
when a good fire is blazing, when it is warm in thy 
hall, but rains, snows, and storms without. Then 
comes a little bird, and darts across the hall, flying in 
at one door and out at the other. The instant of this 
transit is sweet to him, for then he feels neither rain 
nor hurricane. But that instant is short; the bird is 
gone in the twinkling of an eye, and from winter he 
passes forth to the winter again. Such, to me, seems 
the life of man on this earth; such its momentary 
course compared with the length of time that precedes 
and follows it. That eternity is dark and comfortless 
to us, tormenting us by the impossibility of compre- 
hending it. If, then, this new doctrine can teach us 
anything certain respecting it, it is fit that we should 
follow it.” 

The old warrior’s speech settled the question. It 
was put to the vote, and the assembly solemnly re- 
nounced the worship of their ancient gods. But when 
Paulinus, the missionary, proposed that they should de- 


* Hence Thursday, Wednesday, and Friday. 
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stroy the images of their gods, there was not one among 
them who felt sufficiently firm in his convictions to 
brave the dangers of such aprofanation. But the high 
priest mounted a horse, and girt with a sword, and 
brandishing a lance, he galloped toward the temple, 
and, in sight of all the people, he struck the walls and 
images with his lance, and finally destroyed them. A 
wooden building was then erected, in which Edwin 
and a great number of his followers were baptized. 
Paulinus then travelled throughout the countries of 
Deiria and Bernicia, baptizing in the waters of the 
Swale and the Ure all who were willing to obey the 
decree of the Assembly of the Sages. 

In the seventh century the light of Christianity was 
spread through the benighted regions of Europe by the 
aid of the missionaries Andomar, Amand, and Columba, 
in Gaul ; Paulinus, Wilfred, and Cuthbert, in England ; 
and Kilcan, Rudpert, and subsequently Boniface, in 
Germany. When Boniface landed in Britain he came 
with the Gospel in the one hand and a carpenter’s rule 
in the other. -He had the true spirit of work in him. 
When he afterward went to Germany he carried with 
him the art of building. 

Anschar, with one companion, went in 826 to the 
confines of the Danish kingdom, where, inspired by 
his success, he instituted seminaries for future mission- 
aries. Evangelizers went to Hungary and Poland in 
the tenth century, where they established themselves 
in the Diocese of Cracow. They labored under the 
greatest difficulties, though difficulties were the ob- 
stacles which they were bound to conquer. Without 
any fear of death, they devoted themselves to the help 
of those who were stricken by the plague. Besides 
Christianizing, they raised money to redeem captives 
from the Ottoman Empire. Who could resist such lov- 
ing missionary enterprise ? 

In the tenth and eleventh centuries there were 
missions of workmen and architects, all connected 
with the Church. These were the men who erected the 
splendid cathedrals of this and other countries. They 
put their spirit into their work ; they put religion into 
their work. Their architecture had life and truth and 
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love and joy in it. It was chiselled music. How 
different from the shoddy work of to-day, when 
modern buildings crumble into rubbish, while the old 
cathedrals stand in their magnificence, a delight to all 
beholders. 

It is said that China had Nestorian missionaries as 
early as the seventh century, and French missionaries 
as early as the twelfth century. Protestant mission- 
aries were only sent to China in 1807. Asia and Africa 
are merely skirted with a line of missionary pickets. 
In Africa, the heroic age of missions has just begun to 
dawn. But how much land remains to be possessed ! 

St. Francis Xavier, the Apostle to the Indians, was a 
lesson to all. He went to Goa in a Portuguese ship in 
1542 to preach the Gospel to the benighted. He was 
a man of noble lineage, and might have lived a life of 
pleasure and luxury like others. But he forsook every- 
thing, and chose to live a life of sacrifice, devotion, 
and well-doing. Sounding his hand-bell in Goa, he 
implored the people to send him their children to be 
instructed. He went from thence to Cape Comorin, 
to Travancore, to Malacca, to Japan. He tried to get 
into China, but failed; at last he died of fever in the 
island of Sanchean, where he received his crown of 


martyrdom. 
Nor can we forget Las Casas, who was, in like 
pianner, the Apostle. of.the_West Indies.  ‘“Af 


period,” says Sir Arthur Helps, ‘‘ when brute force 
was universally appealed to in all matters, but espe- 
cially in those that pertained to religion, he contended 
before Juntas and Royal Councils-that missionary en- 
terprise is a thing that should stand independent of all 
military support; that a missionary should go forth 
with his life in his hand, relying only on the protection 
that God will vouchsafe him, and depending neither 
upon civil nor military assistance. In fact, his works 
would, even in the present day, form the best manual 
extant for missionaries.” 

Las Casas accompanied his father in an expedition 
under Columbus to the West Indies in 1498. He then 
saw America for the first time. He returned to Spain, 
and made a second voyage to Hispaniola. He was 
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there ordained priest. In the performance of his new 
functions he was found eloquent, acute, truthful, bold, 
self-sacrificing, pious. He went from place to place 
with the Spaniards, and endeavored to gain the con- 
fidence of the Indians. He prevented many disorders 
and much cruelty ; for the Spaniards were far more 
savage than the Indians. After being witness to 
several massacres, Las Casas determined to return to 
Spain and intercede for the poor people. He obtained 
an interview with King Ferdinand, and informed him 
of the wrongs and sufferings of the Indians, and of 
how they died without a knowledge of the faith. But 
Ferdinand was now an old and failing man, whose 
death was near at hand, and nothing came of his 
representation. 

Ferdinand died shortly after, when Las Casas en- 
deavored to interest Cardinal Ximenes, the Regent, 
in the sufferings and miseries of the Indians. The 
Cardinal promised that the evils should be abated. He 
appointed three Jeronimite fathers to accompany Las 
Casas to the West Indies. On their arrival at San 
Domingo the fathers took the part of the governor and 
judges, on which Las Casas again returned to Spain to 
appeal against them; but on his arrival he found the 
Cardinal at the point of death. The king (Charles V.) 
was only sixteen years old, and the affairs of Spain 
were managed by his Chancellor. When Las Casas 
had made a good beginning with the Chancellor, this 
man, like the Cardinal, died also; and thus death 
seemed always to interfere between the missionary 
and the fulfilment of his projects. The Bishop of 
Burgos regained his ascendency, and Las Casas went 
‘into the abysses,” as he expresses it. The Jeronimite 
fathers were, however, recalled. But the missionary 
was able to obtain no further help, and he went out 
to the Indies as before. He endeavored to found a 
colony at Cumana where he made friends of the 
Indians, and endeavored to preserve them from the 
cruelty of the Spaniards. But he was always thwarted, 
and his attempt at colonization was suspended. He 
had no one to help him, and the work which he con- 
templated could not be done alone, 
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Las Casas then embraced a monastic life. He re 
mained for eight years in the Dominican monastery at 
Hispaniola, during which time he led a life of extreme 
seclusion. He afterward devoted himself to mission- 
ary work. He went ona mission to Peru, accompanied 
by two of his brethren. They returned to Mexico, and 
instructed the Indians in the Christian faith. While at 
Nicaragua Las Casas organized a formidable opposition 
to the governor, whom he prevented from undertaking 
one of those expeditions into the interior which were 
always so injurious to the natives. The most out- 
rageous atrocities took place on those occasions. It 
has been known that on an occasion when 4000 Indians 
accompanied an expedition to carry burdens, only six 
of them returned alive. Las Casas himself describes 
how, when an Indian was sick with weariness and 
hunger, and unable to proceed, as a quick way of get- 
ting the chain free from the Indian, his head was cut 
off, and he was thus disengaged from the gang with 
which he travelled. ‘‘Imagine,” he says, ‘‘ what the 
others must have felt.” 

Las Casas and his associates now resolved to make 
their way into Tuzulutan for the purpose of Christian- 
izing the natives. That district was a terror to the 
Spaniards. They called it ‘‘The Landof War.” They 
had been thrice beaten back by the inhabitants. But 
the missionaries were inspired with the courage of faith, 
and determined to invade the land, though at the peril 
of their lives. The first thing they did was to translate 
into verse, in the Quiché language, the great doctrines 
of the Church. Their next thought was how to intro- 
duce their poem to the notice of the Indians. They 
called to their aid four Indian merchants who were in 
the habit of going with merchandise several times a 
year into the district. These four men were taught to 
repeat the couplets perfectly. The couplets were also 
set to music, that they might be accompanied by Indian 
instruments. Las Casas also furnished the merchants 
with small wares to please the aborigines, such as 
scissors, knives, looking-glasses, and bells. 

The merchants were well received by the Cacique. 
In the evening, when the chiefs were assembled, the 
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merchants called for an instrument of music, and be- 
gan to recite the verses with an accompaniment. The 
effect produced was great. For several days after the 
sermons in song were repeated. The Cacique inquired 
where these verses came from, and wished to know 
what was the origin and meaning of these things. The 
merchants replied that they came from the Padres. 
‘‘And who are the Padres?” Then the merchants ex- 
plained, and the Cacique proceeded to invite these 
extraordinary men to his country. This is how Las 
Casas and his companions obtained access to ‘‘The 
Land of War.” 

It is unnecessary to pursue the subject further. The 
Cacique embraced the Christian faith. He pulled down 
and burned his idols. He preached to his subjects, 
who followed his example. Las Casas and Pedra de 
Angulo built a church at Rabinal. There they preached 
and taught the people, teaching not only spiritual 
things but manual arts, and instructing their flocks in 
the elementary processes of washing and dressing. The 
example spread to Coban, a neighboring territory ; and 
thus every success gained by these brave monks was a 
step toward continued exertion. 

Las Casas again returned to Spain in 1539. He was 
detained there because of his knowledge of Indian 
affairs. He proceeded to write his work, entitled 
‘The Destruction of the Indies,” which has been very 
widely read. He was offered the bishopric of Cusco 
(in New Toledo), but he refused it. He was again 
offered the bishopric of Chiapa, in New Mexico, and 
his superiors pressed it upon him as a matter of 
conscience. At last he submitted himself to the will 
of his superiors. He again set sail for the New World, 
and was installed at Ciudad Real, the capital of the 
province. The episcopal dignity made no change in 
his ways and manners. His dress was that of a simple 
monk, often torn and patched. Everything in his 
household was of the simplest character. He refused 
absolution to those who bought and held slaves 
contrary to the provisions contained in the new laws. 
He met with great difficulties in his endeavors to put 
downslavery. His life was attempted. He was called 
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‘““The Devil of a bishop;” ‘‘that Antichrist for a 
bishop.” He heeded not, but went on his way, rejoic- 
ing when hehad put downanevil. He finally returned 
to Spain, in 1547, when he resigned the bishopric. : 

Las Casas was aman of indomitable courage. He 
crossed the ocean between Europe and America twelve 
times. He made his way into Germany four times to 
see the Emperor. He led a most energetic life; and 
he must have had a vigorous constitution, for he did 
not meet death until he was ninety-two yearsold. He 
died at Madrid, after a short illness, in July, 1566. 

What Las Casas deplored three centuries ago we 
have to deplore now—that missionaries are either pre- 
ceded or followed by horse, foot, and artillery, and 
that the heathen are killed before they can be con- 
verted. Love of conquest is at the root of all this 
mischief. From 1800 to 1850 not less than £14, 500,- 
oco was devoted by the British people to Christian 
missions, certainly a noble monument of the faith, 
energy, and devotedness of the British churches. But 
during the same time we had expended on war and 
the materials of war not less than £1, 200,000,000 ster- 
ling. This is a still greater monument to our belief in 
war and the materials of warfare. 

Missionaries entered the south of Africa and made 
their way to the north amid difficulties innumerabie. 
They lived among the natives, and gave their minds 
and hearts and souls to them, endeavoring to bring 
them to a belief in the loving doctrines of Christianity. 
Men of education, accustomed to the comforts and 
conveniences of civilized life, endured privations of the 
most severe kind, which were all the harder to bear 
as they fell upon their wives and children. No motives 
of gain could support them in such a position. When 
Dr. Moffat crossed the Orange River, in 1820, as a mis- 
sionary to the Bechuana tribes, his salary was £18 7s. 
for himself, and £5 5s. for his wife and family. 

When Moffat went among these tribes he did not 
know their language, and he had none to teach him. 
Unmindful of their abominations, and fearless of their 
ferocity, he lived entirely among the natives. He 
walked, he slept, he wandered, he hunted, he rested, 
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he ate, he drank with them, till he thoroughly mastered 
their language, and then he began to preach to them 
the Gospel. He labored on amid difficulties and afflic- 
tions of all kinds, occasionally attended by threats of 
murder, without any apparent tokens of success. At 
length they believed in him and in the healing words 
he taught. The once naked, filthy savages became 
clothed and cleanly. Idleness gave place to industry. 
They built houses and cultivated gardens. Provisions 
for the wants of the mind kept pace with those of the 
body ; they reared schools for the young, and chapels 
for the old. And thus the work of education and religion 
rapidly advanced. 

Moffat was followed by Livingstone, his son-in-law, 
who gave his life to the same work. Livingstone 
opened up the heart of Africa, and trod the lands of 
savage tribes where the foot of the white man had 
never trod before. He travelled thousands of miles 
among savage beasts, and still more savage men, and 
was often delivered from danger almost by the ‘‘skin 
of his teeth ;” but he never doubted in the success of 
the Gospel, even among the degraded. He did not 
live to see the outbreak of war in South Africa, and 
to hear of the thousands of men who were slain in 
resisting the attempt to annex their territories. 

Men, even savage men, judge each other by their 
deeds, not by their words. Professing Christians, 
like venders of bad coinage, often expose genuine re- 
ligion to suspicion. ‘‘In true kindness of heart,” 
said Dr. Guthrie, ‘‘sweetness of temper, open-handed 
generosity, the common charities of life, many mere 
men of the world lose nothing by comparison with 
such professors ; and how are you to keep the world 
from saying, Ah! your man of religion is no better 
than others; nay, he is sometimes worse’? With 
what frightful prominence does this stand out in the 
never-to-be-forgotten answer of an Indian chief to 
the missionary who urged him to become a Christian. 
The plumed and painted savage drew himself up in 
the consciousness of superior rectitude, and with in- 
dignation quivering on his lip and_ flashing in his 
eye, he replied, ‘Christian lie! Christian cheat! 
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Christian steal, drink, murder! Christian has robbed 
me of my lands and slain my tribe!’ Adding, as he 
haughtily turned away, ‘The Devil, Christian! I 
will be no Christian!’ May such reflections teach 
us to be careful how we make a religious profession ! 
And having made the profession, cost what it may, 
by the grace of God let us live up to it, and act it out.” 
Let us turn to another quarter of the globe—the 
islands of Polynesia, where many missionaries have 
done heroic work. Take, for instance, the case of 
John Williams, known as “the Martyr of Erro- 
manga.” His life is aromance. There was nothing 
peculiar about his boyhood. He was put apprentice 
to a London ironmonger, and from the counter he 
proceeded to the workshop. He had the mechanical 
instinct, and executed iron-work that required pecu- 
liar delicacy and skill. In his youth he became con- 
nected with irreligious companions, who threatened to 
exert a fatal influence upon his character. They were 
avowed unbelievers and Tom Painers. But better 
influences prevailed; and at length Williams joined 
a Mutua] Improvement Society, and then became an 
active Sunday-school teacher. 

Missionary operations in heathen lands were then 
exciting much interest, and, after much deliberation, 
he offered his services to the London Missionary 
Society. They were accepted, and in 1810 he left his 
master before the termination of his apprenticeship. 
He was only twenty years old. During the short 
period allowed him for literary and theological studies 
he contrived to visit manufactories and workshops, in 
order to improve his knowledge of mechanics, and 
thus to introduce the arts of peace as well as religious 
instruction to the people among whom he was to 
labor. 

Captain Cook discovered a large number of islands 
in the Pacific Ocean, inhabited by savages, some of 
whom were comparatively innocent, and others dread- 
fully cruel, but all idolaters. These islands were 
selected by the London Missionary Society, at the in- 
stance of Dr. Haweis, father of the South Sea Mis- 
sions, as the scene of their earliest labors. For many 
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years the missionary pioneers labored with very little. 
success ; but in course of time the natives gradually 
embraced Christianity, and in some islands the rites 
of idolatry were entirely abandoned. 

The missionaries were constantly calling for more 
helpers. The London Missionary Society, recogniz- 
ing the necessity, sent John Williams, notwithstand- 
ing his comparatively small amount of preliminary 
study. But he was young, ardent, and earnest. Be- 
fore starting on his voyage Williams married Miss 
Mary Chauner, who proved an invaluable coadjutor 
in his future labors. Within six months after quit- 
ting his apprenticeship he embarked for Sydney with 
some other young missionaries. From thence they 
went to Eimeo, one of the Society Islands. Mr. 
Williams, besides helping the missionaries, proceeded 
to perfect himself in the Tahitian language. During 
this time he made the iron-work for a small vessel 
which the missionaries were building for Pomare, 
King of Tahiti. 

Mr. Williams was shortly after removed to Huahine, 
and afterward to Raiatea. The latter is the largest 
and most central island of the Society group. Here 
his labors were attended with great success. Without 
neglecting the primary objects of his mission, he en- 
deavored to improve the moral and physical condition 
of the people. The natives were very debased and 
inveterately idle. Promiscuous intercourse was com- 
mon. When Williams had obtained some influence 
over them he induced them to adopt legal marriage. 

He next induced them to build habitations for them- 
selves. He himself proceeded to build a comfortable 
house in the English style, as a model for the natives 
to follow. It was divided into several apartments, 
with wooden floors and framed walls, plastered with 
coral lime. The rooms were provided with tables, 
chairs, sofas, bedsteads, carpets, and hangings. Al- 
most everything was done with his own hands. 

The natives, being an imitative people, shortly fol- 
lowed his example. With the missionary’s assistance 
they built houses for themselves, and were thus taught 
the decencies and comforts of civilized life. He also 
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instructed them in boat-building ; and, with a view to 
the future commerce of the island, he induced them to 
plant tobacco and the sugar-cane, so as to prepare 
both articles forthe market. The rollers required for 
the sugar-mill were turned in a lathe formed by Will- 
iams’s own hand. 

Having thus fairly started the natives in industrial 
operations, he next desired to find sufficient markets 
for their produce. He wished to extend his peaceful 
conquest throughout the other islands of the group. 
He believed that nothing was more likely to improve 
the civil and religious condition of the islanders than 
by establishing commercial relations between them. 
For this purpose a ship was required, for small boats 
could not answer the purpose. 

Full of his idea, and eager to carry it out, he pro- 
ceeded to Sydney, in 1822, and bought a schooner of 
eighty tons, called the Endeavor. Sir Thomas Bris- 
bane, governor of New South Wales, presented him 
with several cows, calves, and sheep, for propagation 
in the islands. In carrying out this enterprise Will- 
iams took the entire responsibility upon himself. It 
was held that his business was to preach and not to 
trade ; but he believed that when the importance of 
the undertaking was considered, the society in London 
would continue to give him their support. 

He returned to Raiatea in safety, and, in 1823, he 
sailed for the Harvey Islands in order to discover the 
island of Raratonga. This splendid island escaped the 
untiring researches of Captain Cook. It was only 
from some traditions and legendary tales among the 
islanders that Williams knew of its existence. After a 
long search for the missing island Williams returned to 
Raiatea. At length, after some interval, he set out 
again. After sailing about for many days, buffeted by 
contrary winds, and after his provisions had become 
nearly exhausted, the captain came to him and said, 
‘“‘We must give up the search, sir, or we shall all be 
starved.” A native was again sent to the topmast to 
look ahead. It was the fifth time he had ascended. 
He cried out that Raratonga was in sight ! 

‘When we were within half an hour of relinquish- 
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ing the object of our search,” says Mr. Williams, ‘‘the 
clouds which enveloped its towering heights having 
been chased away by the heat of the ascending sun, 
he relieved us from our anxiety by shouting, ‘Here, 
here is the land we have been seeking!’ The transition 
of feeling was so instantaneous and so great that, 
although a number of years have intervened, I have 
not forgotten the sensations which that announcement 
occasioned. The brightened countenances, the joyous 
expressions, and the lively congratulations of all on 
board showed that they shared in the same emotions ; 
nor did we fail to raise our voices in grateful acknowl- 
edgment to Him who had graciously ‘led us by a 
right way.’” * 

The missionary and his companions (natives of the 
neighboring islands) were favorably received on land- 
ing. The teachers at once stated the object of their 
mission. It was to instruct them in the knowledge of 
the true God. The king was willing to be instructed, 
and his people with him. After remaining in the 
island for some time, he left one of the native teachers 
there, and the Endeavor returned to Raiatea. He was 
prepared to bring the whole of the Navigator and other 
islands under his care. He was ready to set out on 
another expedition, when intelligence reached him 
from London that the missionary society disapproved 
of his proceedings, being jealous lest anything of a 
worldly character should become mixed up with his 
mission. At the same time, the merchants of New 
South Wales obtained an enactment of fiscal regula- 
tions from the governor, which had the effect of greatly 
impeding the development of trade from the South 
Sea Islands. Williams was thus compelled to part 
with the Endeavor. He filled the vessel with the most 
marketable produce that he could collect, and sent 
it to Sydney, with orders for the sale of both ship and 
cargo. 

Williams continued stationed at Raiatea, but visited 
Raratonga from time to time. In 1827 he accom- 
panied Mr. and Mrs. Pitman, who were about to set- 


* “A Narrative of Missionary Enterprise in the South Sea 
Islands. By the Rev. John Williams. 1841. 
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tle there as missionaries. They found that the old 
idols had been mostly destroyed, and that the moral 
and religious tone of the people had greatly improved. 
It was now Mr. Williams's duty to translate portions 
of the Bible into the popular dialect, the books here- 
tofore known to the missionaries being in the Tahitian 
language. He accordingly reduced the Raratongan 
dialect to a written form and a grammatical system. 
At his instance also a church was built. The design 
and arrangement were after his plans, and the chiefs 
and natives helped him so cheerfully and willingly 
that the building was finished in two months. It was 
completed without a single nail or any iron-work what- 
ever. The chapel furnished accommodation for about 
three thousand persons. 

In the course of executing the work a curious cir- 
cumstance occurred. One morning Mr. Williams came 
without his square. He took up a chip of wood, and 
with a piece of charcoal wrote upon it a message to 
his wife, desiring her to send the square by the bearer. 
He called a chief, and asked him to take the chip to 
Mrs. Williams. He took it, and asked, ‘‘What am I 
to say?” ‘*You have nothing to say; the chip will 
say alll wish.” The chief went away, thinking him- 
self a fool. On giving it to Mrs. Williams, she read it 
and threw it away; then she brought the square and 
gave it to the chief. He caught up the chip, and ran 
along shouting, ‘‘See the wisdom of these English 
people! They can make chips talk!” He tied a string 
to the chip and hung it round his neck. For some 
days he was seen surrounded by a crowd, who listened 
with intense interest to the wonders which the chip 
had performed. 

No ship appearing at the island by which Mr. 
Williams might return to his station at Raiatea, he 
proceeded to make the most of his time. He built 
schools, wherein he taught the people to read. They 
were, however, very slow learners compared with their 
sprightly brethren in the Society Islands. The lan- 
guage at first taught was Tahitian, but it was like a 
foreign language to them. It was not until he had 
translated the Gospel of St. John and the Epistle of 
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Galatians into Raratongan that the people began to 
learn in their own dialect ; and after that they made 
rapid progress. 

A conspiracy was formed by some wild, dissolute 
young men to murder Williams and his colleague, and 
throw their bodies into the sea, while passing from. 
Raratonga to the neighboring island of Tahaa. Fortu- 
nately the conspiracy was discovered. The chiefs held 
a meeting, and determined to put the four ringleaders 
to death. Williams interfered, and implored the chiefs 
to spare their lives. In the course of conversation the 
chiefs inquired what would the English people do 
under such circumstances. They were told that in 
England there were established laws and judges, by 
whom all offenders of every kind were tried and pun- 
ished. ‘‘ Why can we not have the same? ” the chiefs 
asked. 

It was accordingly determined to establish a code 
of laws, as the basis of public justice. Mr. Williams 
and Mr. Threlkeld prepared it in plain and perspicuous 
language. At the same time they included the great- 
est barrier to oppression—trial by jury. In the mean 
time a judge had been nominated, pro /empore, before 
whom the criminals were tried. They were banished 
for four years to an uninhabited island. 

After waiting for months and months at Raratonga, 
and seeing no vessel passing within sight, Williams 
determined upon adopting a most extraordinary course 
—that of building a ship with hisown hands. He was 
much in want of tools, and had none used for ship- 
building. His first step was to make a pair of smith’s 
bellows. There were four goats on the island, one of 
which was giving milk; the other three were sacrificed, 
and with their skins he succeeded, after three or four 
days’ labor, in making a pair of smith’s bellows. But 
instead of blowing the fire, they drew it in. The 
bellows soon came to grief. During the night the 
rats set to work and devoured every particle of the 
goats’ skins, so that next morning there was nothing 
left but the bare boards. Still bent upon accomplish- 
ing his object, it struck Williams that, as a pump threw 
water, it must, if completed on the same principle, of 
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necessity throw wind. After many difficulties, he at 
length constructed a machine which answered the 
purpose. 

With this wind-pump he did all his iron-work, using 
a perforated stone as a fire iron, a large stone as an 
anvil, and a pair of carpenter’s pincers as his tongs. 
For coals he used charcoal, made from the cocoanut 
and other trees. As he had no saw, he split the trees 
with wedges,-and then the natives adzed them down 
with small stone hatchets. When he wanted a twisted 
plank, he bent a piece of bamboo to the required shape, 
‘or sent into the woods for a crooked tree, and by split- 
ting this he obtained two planks suited for his purpose. 
Having but little iron, he bored large auger-holes 
through the timbers, and through the outer and inner 
planks of the vessel, and drove in wooden trenails, 
by which the whole fabric was held firmly together. 

Cocoanut husk was used for oakum. The bark of 
the hibiscus was used for ropes and cordage, for which 
purpose a rope machine was constructed. The mats 
on which the natives slept were used as sails; and 
they were quilted together to resist the wind. A lathe 
was constructed, and the aito or iron-wood was turned 
for the sheaves of blocks. The anchor was of wood, 
and a cask full of stones was also used. The vessel 
was of between seventy and eighty tons burden. 
After about fifteen weeks’ labor the Messenger of Peace 
was launched. The rudder was then attached. This 
important work occasioned much difficulty. Having 
no iron sufficiently large for pintles, these were made 
from a piece of a pickaxe, a cooper’s adze, and a large 
hoe. With these promiscuous pieces of iron-work the 
rudder was mounted, and the wonderful ship was ready 
to sail. 

Thinking it might be dangerous to run for Raiatea 
in the Tahitian islands, which was about 800 miles 
distant, it was determined, in the first place, to sail for 
Aitutake, which was only about 170 miles distant. 
Makea, the king of Raratonga, accompanied the ex- 
pedition. The vessel was found seaworthy. The 
voyage to Aitutake was accomplished without any 
more serious casualty than the breaking of the foremast, 
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through the inexperience of the native crew; and yet 
the ship encountered a strong wind and a heavy sea. 
Fortunately, Mr. Williams had a compass and quad- 
rant ; and these enabled him to make the voyage with- 
out much difficulty. Nothing appeared to strike the 
king so much as to be told in what direction the land 
was first to beseen. His inquiries were unceasing as 
to how it was possible we could speak with so much 
precision as to that which we could not see. One of 
his expressions was, ‘‘ Never again will I call those 
men warriors who fight on the shore ; the English only, 
who battle with the winds and waves of the ocean, 
are worthy of that name.” 

The Messenger of Peace remained at Aitutake for 
eight or ten days, and shipped a return cargo. It con- 
sisted principally of pigs, cocoanuts, and cats! The 
native pigs of Raratonga were very diminutive and 
difficult to be reared; and seventy of a superior breed 
were now imported. The reason why cats formed 
part of the cargo is easy to be explained. Rats 
abounded in Raratonga. They were like one of the 
ten plagues of Egypt. They ran over the table among 
the eatables. They snatched away pieces of meat and 
bread. Theysat onthe chairs. They slept in the beds. 
««When kneeling at family prayers,” says Mr. Williams, 
‘*they would run over us in all directions.” 


“Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats, 
Brown rats, black rats, gray rats, tawny rats. 
Grave old plodders, gay young friskers, 

Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins, 
Cocking tails and pricking whiskers, 

Families by tens and dozens, 
Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives.” 


In fact, the rats ate up half the food of Raratonga. 
They ate up Mr. Williams’s bellows. They ate up 
Mrs. Pitman’s shoes. And when other food failed 
them, they became cannibals, and ate up their infant 
rats. The cats were therefore a welcome addition to 
the population of Raratonga. They soon made a 
clearance of the rats, helped by the newly-imported 
pigs, which became very voracious, and helped to 
clear the island of the intolerable nuisance. 

20 
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Mr. Williams was not contented to settle down in 
his mission at Raiatea. Everything was going well 
there. But there were more islands to conquer, and 
he determined to conquer them. He was full of life, 
full of vigor, fullofcourage. There were several groups 
of islands to the westward which had never been 
visited by the missionary—the Hapai, and Samoan or 
Navigator’s groups. He made a round among them 
in the Messenger of Peace, and accomplished the same 
objects as he had done elsewhere. He destroyed 
idolatry and established the worship of the true 
God. 

“Christianity,” said Mr. Williams, ‘‘ triumphed not 
by human authority, but by its own moral power—by 
the light which it shed abroad, and by the benevolent 
spirit it had disseminated ; for kimdness is the key to 
the human heart, whether it be that of savage or civilized 
man. When they were treated with kindness, the 
multitude immediately embraced the truth; for they 
naturally attributed this mighty transformation on these 
formerly sanguinary chieftains to the benign influence 
of the Gospel upon their minds.” ‘‘There are two little 
words in our language which I always admired—Try 
and Trust. You know not what you can or cannot 
effect until you “y ; and if you make your trials in the 
exercise of /rus¢ in God, mountains of imaginary dif- 
ficulties will vanish as you approach them, and facil- 
ities will be afforded which you never anticipated!” 

At length Mr. Williams resolved to revisit England. 
Having sent the Messenger of Peace to Tahiti to be 
sold, he took passage in a homeward-bound whaler 
for London, which he reached in June, 1834. He 
laid his manuscript of the Raratongan New Testament 
before the British and Foreign Bible Society. It was 
ordered to be printed. He also wrote an account of 
the most important circumstances connected with his 
extraordinary missionary career.* The appearance 
of the narrative excited the deepest interest. He 


* “A Narrative of Missionary Enterprises in the South Sea 
Islands.” With remarks upon the Natural History of the Islands, 
Origin, Languages, Traditions, and Usages of the Inhabitants.” By 
the Rev. John Williams, of the London Missionary Society. 
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spoke at numerous meetings in all parts of the coun- 
try. He made the friendship of many of the digni- 
taries of the Established Church, of men eminent for 
their scientific attainments, and of many of the no- 
bility. Donations were made to him in aid of the 
general object of the mission. The corporation of the 
city of London unanimously voted a sum of £500 
toward its support. In all, £4000 were subscribed. 
With this the missionary ship Camden was purchased ; 
and on the 11th of April, 1838, she sailed from Grave- 
send with Mr. and Mrs. Williams on board, and six- 
teen other missionaries and missionaries’ wives, who 
were to be left at their respective stations. 

The Camden reached the South Sea islands in safety. 
After making a round of the Society and other islands 
in which missionaries had already been established, 
Mr. Williams proceeded to visit the islands farther 
westward, where nothing had as yet been done for the 
instruction of the savages. The expedition was pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily when the Camden at length 
reached Erromanga, in the New Hebrides group. A 
party from the ship landed at Dillon’s Bay. It seems 
that the natives had been irritated by the barbarous 
treatment they had received from the crew of a vessel 
that had previously visited the island. In revenge 
they attacked the missionaries who had just landed. 
Mr. Williams and his friend Mr. Harris were killed and 
eaten. 

Thus perished, in the forty-fourth year of his age, 
one of the noblest and most self-denying of men. 
With him duty consisted in doing good. He scattered 
broadcast the seeds of Christianity and civilization. 
He was a man of unswerving perseverance. Nothing 
deterred him from doing works of mercy ; and yet he 
could wait patiently. He knew that the time would 
come when the seeds he had sown would spring up 
and flourish. His works lived after him. Even the 
cannibals of Erromanga at length abolished idolatry, 
and received the truths of Christianity with gladness. 

Other noble workers followed the example of Will- 
iams. The Rev. George A. Selwyn was consecrated 
first Bishop of New Zealand in 1841. He at once 
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proceeded to perform the duties of his mission.* 
After seven years of unremitting work on the main- 
land of his diocese, the Bishop deemed that, in fulfil- 
ment of the charge committed to him by the English 
Primate, the time had come for attempting the evan- 
gelization of the five groups of islands between New 
Zealand and the Equator, to which the name of Mela- 
nesia had been given; and for the next twelve years 
this missionary work occupied much of his time. At 
first opinions were divided as to the prudence and ex- 
pediency of the enterprise, which sober people might 
be pardoned for thinking too romantic to be practical. 

To the remonstrances of his friends as to the personal 
danger it involved, he replied with the axiom, ‘‘ that 
where a trader will go for gain, there the missionary 
ought to go for the merchandise of souls ;” and to his 
father he wrote, ‘‘It is the duty of a missionary to go 
to the extreme point of boldness, short of an exposure 
to known and certain danger. In those islands some- 
thing must be risked if anything is to be done.” 

The risk was certainly considerable, especially as he 
would never permit a weapon of any kind on board his 
little vessel ; and on one occasion, at Malicolo, in the 
New Hebrides, it seems that nothing but “‘ his perfect 
presence of mind and dignified bearing (to borrow 
Captain Erskine’s words) saved him and his party from 
the fate which a few years before had befallen Williams 
at Erromanga, and a few years later befell Patteson at 
Nukapu.” : 

To an objection of another kind, that he would be 
neglecting his diocese proper, and have too many irons 
in the fire, he opposed his persuasion that he could 


* Sydney Smith, in his bantering way, said in one of his letters: 
“The advice I sent to the Bishop of New Zealand, when he pre- 
pared to receive the cannibal chiefs there, was to say to them, ‘I 
deeply regret, sirs, to have nothing on my own table suited to your 
tastes, but you will find plenty of cold curate and roasted clergymen 
on the sideboard ;’ and if, in spite of this prudent provision, his 
visitors should end their repast by eating him likewise, why, I could 
only add, ‘I sincerely hoped he would disagree with them.’ In this 
last sentiment he must cordially have agreed with me; and, upon 
the whole, he must have considered it a useful hint, and would take 
it kindly.” (“A Memoir of the Rev. Sydney Smith,” i. 386.) 
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undertake the personal inspection and supervision of 
the whole of Melanesia, not only without injury, but 
with the greatest possible benefit to his own work in 
New Zealand. His heart was in those distant islands, 
yearning over their dark inhabitants with a brother's 
love; and he felt as if God, by leading him in His 
Providence to become such a thorough sailor, had 
‘‘marked his path upon the mountain wave, his home 
upon the deep.” 

The Rev. John Coleridge Patteson went out to the 
help of Bishop Selwyn. This was another noble and 
self-denying man. He might have obtained honorable 
promotion at home, but he preferred giving himself up 
to the missionary cause. He went out to New Zealand 
in 1855. He was appointed to missionarize the natives 
of a group of islands which had rarely been visited 
since their discovery by CaptainCook. Thereputation 
of cannibalism hung about them. They formed a 
third group round the north-eastern curve of Australia, 
and consisted of the New Hebrides, Banks Islands, 
Solomon Isles, and the islands of Santa Cruz. The 
inhabitants were called Melanesians or Black Islanders, 
from having much of the negro in their composition 
and complexion. 

After remaining for some time at New Zealand, learn- 
ing the native languages, and learning navigation for 
the purpose of managing the Southern Cross, the mis- 
sionaries’ schooner, Mr. Patteson set sail for. Norfolk 
Island, accompanied bythe Bishop. Then to Aaiteum, 
occupied by the Scotch Presbyterian Mission. They 
then passed Erromanga, where Williams was killed—a 
wooded island, beautiful beyond description. Then to 
Faté, where the Samoan teachers had been murdered. 
The ship passed the splendid island of Espiritu Santo, 
with its mountain chain about 4000 feet high. The 
ship next touched at Ramael Island, when the Bishop 
and his fellow-priest swam.ashore and made friends 
with the natives, who were Maoris. Several boys 
were taken from the island, to be educated as teachers 
at St. John’s College, New Zealand. 

The ship next touched at Mara, in the Solomon Islands, 
where it was found that, though Maori-speaking, the 
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sailors had given them a knowledge of the worst and 
most abominable parts of the English language. The 
next group sighted was the large island of Santa Cruz. 
The natives came off in their canoes with yams and 
taro; but the numbers were so great that no quiet 
work could be done. They sailed quite round the 
island, and saw the fiery appearance of the great vol- 
cano. They went on to Nukapu—now full of melan- 
choly memory, as Bishop Patteson met his death there. 
The natives came off in canoes, and brought bread- 
fruit and cocoanuts. After a much longer cruise—to 
Tubua, to Vanicora, and to the Banks group of islands 
—the Southern Cross returned to New Zealand. 

This, then, was the missionary field in which Mr. 
Patteson was to work. In writing home, he said, 
‘Don’t believe in the ferocity of the islanders. When 
their passions are excited they do commit fearful deeds, 
and they are almost universally cannibals—that is, 
after a battle there will always be a cannibal feast, 
not otherwise. But treat them well and prudently, and 
I apprehend that there is little danger in visiting them 
—meaning by visiting, merely landing on the beach a 
first time, going, perhaps, to a native village the next 
time, sleeping on shore the third, spending ten days 
the fourth, and so on.” 

He described his fundamental method of teaching 
the natives. He held fast to the fact of man having 
been created in the image of God. While preaching 
at Sydney, he said, ‘‘This love, once generated in the 
heart of man, must needs pass on to his brethren. 
: Love is the animating principle of all. In 
every star of the sky, in the sparkling, glittering waves 
of the sea, in every flower of the field, in every creature 
of God, most of all in every living soul of man, it 
adores and blesses the beauty and love of the great 
Creator and Preserver of all.” 

‘‘My dear father,” he says, ‘‘ writes in great anxiety 
about the Denison case. Oh, dear! what a cause of 
thankfulness it is to be out of the din of controversy, 
and to find thousands longing for crumbs which are 
shaking about so roughly in these angry disputes. It 
isn’t High or Low or Broad Church, or any other special 
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name, but the longing desire to forget all distinctions, 
and to return to a simpler state of things, that seems 
naturally to result from the very sight of these heathen 
people.” 

Patteson went on his visit to the Melanesian 
Islands hoping everything and fearing nothing. He 
was made much of by the men and by the women. 
When the women were present he knew he was safe. 
He did everything by trusting the people. He went 
to Futuma, wading ankle-deep to the beach. Then to 
Erromanga. Then to Faté Isle, where the people 
were said to be among the rudest in those seas. They 
were cannibals, and had killed the whole crew of the 
Royal Sovereign when it was wrecked upon the 
island; they had eaten nine men at once, and sent the 
other nine as presents to their friends. 

In 1861 John Coleridge Patteson was consecrated 
Missionary Bishop of the Melanesian Islands. He 
went on with his work as before. He was often in 
danger of death. He went among the natives alone 
and unarmed. They might have finished him off at 
once with a poisoned arrow. Yet he was always 
cheerful and zealous. ‘‘Thank God!” he says, ‘I 
can fall back upon many solid points of comfort— 
chiefest of all, He sees and knows it perfectly. He 
sees the islanders too, and loves them, how infinitely 
more thanI can! He is, I trust, sending me to them. 
He will bless honest endeavors to do His will among 
them. The light is breaking forth in Melanesia; and 
I take great comfort for this thought, and remember 
that it does not matter whether it is in my time; only 
I must work on.” 

Again he says, when speaking of the men who were 
to be sent out to help him: ‘‘A man who takes the 
sentimental view of coral islands and cocoanuts is 
worse than useless; a man possessed with the idea 
that he is making a sacrifice will never do; and a 
man who thinks any kind of work ‘ beneath a gentle- 
man’ will simply be in the way, and be rather uncom- 
fortable at seeing the Bishop doing what he thinks de- 
grading to himself. Andifthe mght fellow is moved 
by God’s grace to come out, what a welcome we will 
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give him, and how happy he will soon be in a work 
the abundant blessings of which none can know as we 
know them.” 

It was not for money that these ordained clergymen 
left England. It was only for a hundred pounds a 
year, afterward increased to a hundred and fifty 
pounds. But they taught the natives everything— 
habits of economy, attention, punctuality, tidiness, 
and such like. How much character comes out of 
these homely virtues! The Bishop established schools 
and colleges wherever he went. He got the island 
boys to accompany him on his voyages, in order that 
he might understand their language, and they his. 
At Santa Cruz, in 1864, the Bishop and his party were 
shot at. One, Pearce, received the long shaft of an 
arrow in his chest; and Edwin Nobbs received an 
arrow in his left eye. An oarsman, Young, was shot 
through the left wrist. The Bishop took out the arrows 
—the one in the chest after along operation. Fisher 
Young died of tetanus. When dying, he said to the 
Bishop, ‘‘Kiss me; Iam very glad that I was doing 
my duty.” Nobbs died of the same disease. Pearce, 
though his wound had been the most severe, re- 
covered. 

He next visited Norfolk Island, Pitcairn Island, the 
New Hebrides Islands, the Fiji Islands, the Solomon 
Islands, the Tahitian Islands—everywhere doing good 
and enlisting new members of the Church. He had 
the New Testament printed for them in their own 
language, and abstracts of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment. When at Norfolk Island one Christmas Day he 
was awoke by a party of some twenty Melanesians, 
headed by Mr. Bice, singing Christmas carols at his 
bedroom door. ‘‘ How delightful it was!” says he; 
‘‘T had gone to bed with the Book of Praise by my 
side, and Mr. Keble’s hymn in my mind; and now the 
Mota versions, already familiar to us, of the Angels’ 
song, and of ‘the Light to lighten the Gentiles,’ sung 
too by one of our heathen scholars, took up, as it were, 
the strain. Their voices sounded so fresh and clear in 
the still midnight, the perfectly clear sky, the calm 
moon, and the warm genial climate! I lay awake 
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long afterward, thinking of the blessed change wrought 
on their minds, thinking of my happy lot, of how utterly 
undeserved it was and is, and losing myself in God’s 
wonderful goodness and mercy and love.” 

We must hasten on to his last voyage to the Santa 
Cruz archipelago. The kidnapping vessels from 
Queensland were haunting the islands for the purpose 
of forcibly taking away the natives to work at their 
plantations. Some of the islands were nearly depop- 
ulated. Five men had been taken from Nukapa by the 
Queensland men. As the Bishop’s vessel approached 
the island, they saw four canoes hovering about the 
coral reef. The Bishop, feeling aregard for these poor 
people, ordered the boat to be lowered. He entered it 
with four other men. On approaching the canoes, the 
Bishop entered one of them, in which there were two 
chiefs, who had formerly been friendly to him. The 
canoe made for the shore, on which the men in the 
ship’s boat saw the Bishop landed, and then lost sight 
of him. 

The boat remained with the other canoes. A native 
suddenly started up from a canoe and shot off one of 
his yard-long arrows at the men in the boat. Others 
didthe same. The boat was pulled back rapidly, until 
it was out of range; but not before three out of the 
four men had been struck. But what had become 
of the Bishop? He had been murdered on shore. 
Two canoes were observed approaching; one full of 
natives, the other apparently empty. The natives 
went back in their canoe, the other, with a heap in the 
middle, drifted onward. The boat from the ship met 
it, and the sailor, looking at the canoe, said, ‘‘ Those 
are the Bishop’s shoes.” The canoe was brought 
alongside, and the body was taken up, rolled in a 
native mat. When the mat was taken away, there was 
the Bishop, with the placid smile upon his face. There 
was a palm-leaf fastened over the breast, and when the 
mat was opened there were five wounds, and no more. 

“‘The strange, mysterious beauty,” says Miss 
Yonge, ‘‘of these circumstances almost makes one 
feel as if this were the legend of a martyr of the Primi- 
tive Church.” There were none of those who loved 
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and revered him who did not feel that such was the 
death he always looked for, and that he was always 
willing to give his life for doing his duty. It was 
certain that he was killed from revenge. Five men had 
been stolen from Nukapu by the wretched Queensland 
freebooters ; and this was the result ! 

The sweet, calm smile of the Bishop’s face preached 
peace to the mourners who lost his guiding spirit, but 
they could not look on it long. On the next morning 
the body of John Coleridge Patteson was committed to 
the waters of the Pacific. He went to his rest, dying, 
as he had lived, in his Master’s service. His end was 
peace. . 

Not many years after, in 1875, the island of Santa 
Cruz was visited by Commodore Goodenough, of Her 
Majesty’s ship Pearl. He was anxious to see the 
scene of the Bishop's death, though he was warned 
against doing so, on account of the treacherous char- 
acter of the natives. Nevertheless, he landed on the 
island. The people appeared at first to be friendly. 
He landed again, but their behavior appeared so sus- 
picious that he ordered his men at once to the boats. 
In a letter—the last he ever wrote—he describes the 
scene. ‘‘I sawa native to the left fitting an arrow 
to a string, and in an instant, just as I was thinking 
it must be asham menace, thud came the arrow into 
my left side. I shouted, ‘To the boats!’ pulled the 
arrow out, and leaped down the beach, hearing a 
flight of arrows whiz past me. On reaching the boats 
the surgeon came at once and dressed the wound, 
burning it well with caustic.” Five days after, he 
adds, ‘‘I am exceedingly well; my only trouble isa 
pain in my back, which prevents me sleeping. I don’t 
feel—” Here the words cease. He could not end the 
letter. 

He was seized with tetanus, and all hopes of his 
living were relinquished. He received the intelligence 
of his dangerous state with the perfect calm of a man 
whose whole life had been one long preparation for 
death. He caused himself to be carried on deck, and 
while his men gathered around him in speechless 
grief, he spoke to them lovingly and tenderly, and be- 
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sought them to follow in his footsteps. He passed 
away to his rest peacefully and quietly, and his body 
was committed to the deep. Thus perished a man 
whom England could but ill spare. He was a noble 
specimen of a true sailor and a Christian gentleman. 

We have not space to mention the heroic deeds of 
other Christian missionaries—of the Jesuits in Japan, 
China, and North and South America; of the Mora- 
vians in Greenland, the United States, and Africa; 
of John Elliot, the first missionary among the Ameri- 
can Indians, and of David Brainerd, and Jonathan 
Edwards,* who followed him; of Martyn, Heber, 
Carey, and Marshman, in India; of the Judson family 
in Burmah ; of Charles Frederick Mackenzie, the mar- 
tyr-missionary of the Zambesi; and of Samuel Mars- 
den, the patriarch of Australian Christianity. ¢ 

All honor to you, noble Christian heroes, known 
and unknown; to all who give their time and their 
labor to spread abroad the knowledge of that which 
alleviates, comforts, and saves; to those who give 
their lives for the faith ; and to all who help the poor, 
the struggling, and the uncivilized to reach to higher 
blessings than those of this very transitory life ! 


* When President Edwards was driven from his church at North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, because of his attempt to reform the morals 
of his congregation, he went on a mission to the Indians at Stock- 
bridge, to preach to them the Gospel. He remained among them 
for six years, greatly helped by his wife; and during that time he 
composed his profoundest and most valuable works. The reason of 
his dismission was as follows : Some young persons of his flock had 
procured some obscene publications, and propagated them for the 
infection of others. Edwards called the leading members of his 
charge together, and told them of these doings. He mentioned the 
names of the persons who were implicated. It appeared that almost 
all the families in the town had some relation or other concerned in 
the matter. The heads of the congregation set their pastor at de- 
fiance with the greatest insolence and contempt; and he was event- 
ually dismissed by a majority of two hundred against twenty. Such 
was the cause of his missionary life among the Indians. : 

+ An admirable account of these missionaries is to be found in 
Miss Yonge’s “ Pioneers and Founders.” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
KINDNESS TO ANIMALS, 


He who feels contempt 
For any living thing, hath faculties 
Which he has never used. 

WORDSWORTH. 
The wanton troopers riding by, 
Have shot my fawn, and it will dye. 
Ungentle men! they cannot thrive, 
Who killed thee. Thou ne’er didst alive 
Them any harm: alas! nor could 
Thy death yet do them any good. 

MARVELL. 


There is in every animal’s eye a dim image and gleam of humans 
ity, a flash of strange light through which their life looks out and up 
to our great mystery of command over them, and claiming the fel- 
lowship of the creature, if not of the soul—RUSsKIN. 


WuatT an enormous amount of cruelty is perpetrated 
upon dumb animals—upon birds, upon beasts, upon 
horses, upon all that lives. The Roman gladiators 
have passed away, but the Spanish bull-fights remain. 
As the Roman ladies delighted to see the gladiators 
bleed and die in the public amphitheatre, so the 
Spanish ladies clap their hands in exultation at spec- 
tacles from which English warriors sicken and turn 
away. ‘‘It must be owned,” said Caballero, ‘‘and 
we own it with sorrow, that in Spain there is very 
little compassion shown to animals among the men 
and women; and among the lower classes there is 
none at all.” 

But we are not clean-handed. Not long ago bull- 
baiting was one of our public sports; cock-fighting 
and badger-drawing were common until our own time. 
The sports were patronized by rich and poor. In 
1822 Richard Martin of Galway, the friend of animals, 
succeeded in obtaining the enactment of a law which 
invested animals with rights under the social contract ; 
yet two of the judges, in a case brought before them, 
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declared that bulls were not entitled to the benefit of 
the Act. 

In 1829 a bill to suppress bull-baiting was rejected 
by the House of Commons by a majority of 73 to 28. 
But public opinion grew, until bull-baiting became 
only a poor man’s sport. It was not until 1835 that 
an Act was passed putting an endto bull-baiting. The 
Society for the Suppression of Cruelty to Animals was 
founded upon Martin’s law. Animals were placed 
under legal protection, though some were unhappily 
excluded. There are yet many survivals of cruelty. 

For instance, birds were excluded. One need only 
goto Hurlingham on a ladies’ day to see the cruelty 
with which pigeons are treated. The poor things are 
let out of their trap and are shot down for a bet, dye- 
ing the ladies’ dresses with their blood. There is as 
much clapping of hands as at a Spanish bull-fight. 
The pricked bird, the bird with a broken leg, contrives 
to fly out of the field, and falls into some covert 
place, and there dies after a long agony. Is this the 
lesson of humanity that English women would teach 
to their sons and daughters ? 

The fashion for birds’ wings in ladies’ dresses has 
been a woeful time for birds. They have been shot 
down in all countries to supply ‘‘gentle woman’s” 
passion for birds’ wings. The Specfator mentions a 
marriage in which eleven bridesmaids wore dresses 
trimmed with swan’s down and robins. What a 
slaughter of birds for that one wedding! The robins 
should have been draped in blood. But ladies will 
permit the slaughter rather than be out of fashion. 

But bird-slaughter as a trade has now reached pro- 
portions which threaten the extinction of some of the 
most beautiful of God’s creatures. Humming-birds, 
kingfishers, larks, nightingales, are all shot down. 
One London dealer in birds received a single consign- 
ment of 32,000 dead humming-birds, 80,000 aquatic 
birds, and 800,000 pairs of wings ! 

Some years ago an Act was passed by Parliament 
‘‘for the protection of wild birds during the breeding 
season ;” and an Act was afterwards passed ‘“‘ for the 
preservation of wild-fowl.” But these acts have had 
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little effect. The wild-fowl are still killed for the pleas- 
ure of women. One of the last things out is the 
every-day ladies’ hat, ‘‘trimmed with glossy wild 
duck.” If they cannot get their adornment at home, 
the corners of the earth are ransacked forthem. India 
is a great field for kingfishers, whose wings are of the 
most beautiful color. They are shot down for the 
English market. * 

Englishmen are exposing themselves to the contempt 
of the Norwegians for their wholesale slaughter of 
birds and game, carried on by the lower class of 
English tourists. The Christiania Punch says of our 
countrymen: ‘‘Long has the time gone by since 
England dared to take part in politics: since then 
she has faithfully slept. [Perhaps referring to Lord 
John Russell’s policy with regard to Denmark.] The 
whole of God’s summer every English lout comes 
hither to plague us, fishing, shooting, and destroying ; 
thus, all our game will soon be annihilated.” 

In consequence of the swarm of English tourists, the 
Storthing has passed a law prohibiting any foreigner 
from carrying a gun or fishing-rod without a license. 
It is quite enough to enjoy the splendid scenery of 
Norway without destroying its wild-fowl and game. 
The law will at all events put an end to the wholesale 
destruction. 

The capture of larks inthis country isenormous. At 


* A “Lover of Nature” writes to a Lahore paper from Khairpur: 
“A couple of evenings ago I was strolling along the banks of a 
large lake here when I came upon two men with peculiarly-shaped 
baskets. To my inquiries as to what they were and what they were 
doing, they replied that they were bird-catchers from Madras. What 
kind of birds? Kingfishers; and in their basket, they showed me 
200 kingfishers’ feathers, for which they said they would receive Rs.40 
on their return to Madras. They said this was their yearly occu- 
pation, and all the year through there were bands of them spread 
throughout the country, and that the plumages were sent to Eng- 
land. As they were on their road south, I asked if they went to 
Guzerat. They said no, they were prevented from carrying on their 
occupation there. Good Guzeratis! I hope their example is fol- 
lowed in other parts of British India, or if it be not, that it soon will 
be. For it is plain that if this wanton destruction of the beautiful 
bird goes on for very long, we shall have cause to lament the total 
disappearance of one of the handsomest of the wild feathered tribe.” 
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Lakenheath, in Suffolk, 2000 dozen of larks were taken 
in three days, and sent to London to be made into lark 
pies—that delicacy of the gourmand. Indeed, lark 
pies have become very popular, and every means are 
taken to capture the birds in large quantities, both at 
home and abroad. 

Let us tell how a good man undertook to save the 
larks and defeat the gourmands. It occurred in the 
neighborhood of Aberdeen only a few years ago.  To- 
ward the middle of March a heavy snow-storm set in. 
The country was white as far as the eye could reach. 
The inland birds were driven down by the stress of 
weather, by cold, and by hunger, to the sea-coast. 
They were seen fluttering about with that peculiar mo- 
tion of the wings characteristic of the lark over the earth 
before lighting upon it. The fields by the sea-shore 
were almost black with larks. 

A number of people went out to snare, and gin, and 
lime, and shoot them. The number caught was im- 
mense. The season being late, the birds had paired. 
They were all husbands and wives. Poor things! 
They were driven by hard times to seek their fortune 
or their fate together. The good man we speak of 
found a Rough offering a lark for sale, and at his feet 
he saw a wholecagefulofbirds. Itwasa perfect Black 
Hole of Calcutta. They were struggling and pushing 
each other in their frantic efforts to escape. The sight 
of this was too much for the good man’s feelings. He 
bought the whole lot, and sent them to his warehouse 
for better accommodation. He then went to the Sec- 
retary for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals to see if 
nothing could be done to put a stop to the infamous 
traffic, but found to his sorrow that, while many of our 
favorite birds had been protected by the Wild Fowls 
Perservation Act of 1876, the lark had strangely been 
omitted. 

He therefore took upon himself the preservation of 
the larks. He told the persons who were engaged in 
destroying them to bring them alive, and he would buy 
the birds at the same price which they were receiving 
from the game dealers in town. They agreed to his 
offer, for they knew that in the one case the birds would 
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have been killed and eaten, whereas, in the other, they 
would be taken care of and set free. The number of 
larks brought to him was so great—over a thousand— 
that, besides the larks in cages in his warehouse, he 
obtained the use of alarge room in the country for their 
accommodation. The noise of their singing in the 
morning become almost deafening, and crowds of birds 
gathered over the house to listen to the musical 
throng. 

The great storm passed away. The snow disap- 
peared, and the green grass and dark earth became 
visible once more. Then came thedelivery of the cap- 
tives. The windows of the room were thrown open, 
and out they streamed, chattering and singing, and 
winging their way in every direction. Then the cages 
of larks were brought from the warehouse to a sweet 
spot outside the city. The doors were opened, and 
the benefactor stood to one side to see the escape of 
his friends. It was curious to watch them. Some 
would dart out, soar aloft, and burst into song, 


“ Pouring their full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art ;” 


others would flutter on the surface of the ground and 
disappear in the adjoining woods. One may imagine, 
but can scarcely express, the joy felt by our northern 
friend in his little act of well-doing. The larks settled 
down and built their nests in the neighborhood. They 
reared their young there; and from that time the city 
has been surrounded by the music of the skylark. 
“ Higher still, and higher 
From the earth thou springest, 
Like a cloud of fire; 


The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest.” 


The great Leonardo da Vinci—a man great in his 
kindness to birds and animals—great as an architect, 
a military engineer, a philosopher, and an artist—was 
accustomed to buy birds in cages for the purpose of 
restoring them to liberty. A picture has been painted 
of this noble artist doing this deed of mercy, with the 
released birds fluttering round their deliverer, and the 
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empty cages at his feet. The picture is to be seen at 
the gallery of the Louvre in Paris. 

The old hermits had a great love foranimals. They 
were their only companions. The birds used to flutter 
about them ; and even the wild animals took shelter with 
them. They seemed to feel that no harm would be 
done to them. Even birds know and feel their danger 
when a man appears among them with a gun. Crows 
rise from picking up the grubs along the ploughman’s 
furrow, and immediately disappear ; though the crows 
by feeding themselves were furthering the next year’s 
harvest. 

St. Francis had a notion that all living things were 
his brothers and sisters, and he carried his idea beyond 
the confines of poetry into literal fact. He even 
preached to the birds. Heused to speak to all created 
things as if they had intelligence; and he loved to rec- 
ognize in their various properties some trace of the 
divine perfection. ‘‘If your heart be right,” said an- 
other ancient sage, ‘‘then every creature is a mirror of 
life, and a book of holy doctrine.” 

A very different state of feelings prevails at the Bass 
Rock in the Firth of Forth. Thesolan goose has made 
it the favorite haunt of bird-killers. Yachts and 
steamers sail round the rock, and for hours keep up 
an incessant and deadly fusillade. The birds, young 
and old, fall in scores, and, whether wounded or dead, 
are left to their fate. The wounded, with broken legs 
or bleeding wings, toss about the restless ocean, muti- 
lated waifs, and die in tortures impossible to describe. 
And yet inhuman beings call this ‘‘sport.” 

Birds are more human than some men. They help 
each other when in difficulty. When Edward of Banff 
shot a tern, he was amazed to see two of the un- 
wounded terns take up their brother, bear him aloft on 
their wings, and take him out to sea. Edward might 
have shot down many of the terns, but ‘‘he willingly 
allowed them to perform an act of mercy, and to ex- 
hibit an instance of affection which man himself need 
not be ashamed to imitate.” 

The ‘‘battue” has for the most part been introduced 
into this country from Germany. Whole droves of par- 

21 
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tridges, pheasants, hares, and such like, are driven by 
keepers from miles about, and brought into some shel- 
tered spot, where they are shot down in hundreds. 
This is also called ‘‘sport.” ‘‘I venture to hope,” said 
the Archbishop of York, ‘‘that the time is not far off 
when it will be a matter of curious history that English 
gentlemen once used to publish it abroad with satisfac- 
tion that they and their friends had in a couple of days 
killed 2000 head of game that had been driven together 
into a wood for certain death. Then, again, the 
trapped bird, released without a chance, wounded again 
and again, and picked up fluttering and suffering, is 
made a pastime for strong men, and when women 
make a holiday over such a sport, it shows that they 
are without love or pity. It reflects a shadow, and be- 
comes a painful study indeed.” 

Is this the Chivalry to which England has sunk? Is 
this craving for inhumanity and cruelty the highest idea 
of manhood? Sir Charles Napier gave up sporting be- 
cause he could not bear to hurt dumb creatures ; and 
yet he won the battle of Meeanee. He was courage- 
ous, and yet he was not cruel. He could not bear the 
sport that feeds upon the sobs and dying shrieks of 
harmless creatures. When General Outram—the Bay- 
ard of India—was seeking health in Egypt with his 
wife, a friend of his, knowing that they had no meat 
for dinner, shot a bird. Outram, sportsman though 
he was, said sadly, ‘‘I have made a vow never to 
shoot a bird.” He would not eat the bird when cooked ; 
his friend gave it to an old peasant woman, and ‘‘we 
dined as we could.” 

Albertus of Siena is represented in old miniatures as 
caressing a hare, for he often preserved them when 
pursued by the hunters. He is represented moraliz- 
ing over the spectacle, like melancholy Jacques weep- 
ing and commenting upon the sobbing deer. ‘One 
man,” says St. Chrysostom, “ keeps dogs to catch brute 
animals, himself sinking into brutality ; another keeps 
oxen and asses to transport stores, but neglects men 
wasting with hunger; and spends gold without limit 
to make men of marble, but neglects real men, who 
are becoming like stones through their evil state.” 
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A French novelist somewhere says of the English- 
man, ‘‘Let us go out and kill something!” This is 
his idea of the Englishman’s practice. But he forgets 
his own countrymen. We have still kept our birds, 
though many have been destroyed by cold and hunger 
during these later winters ; and many more by shoot- 
ing and battues. Still our birds are the glory of the 
land—Gloria in excelsis! But in France the fields are 
mute. There is no music from the skies. The larks 
have been netted and eaten. The birds of gay plum- 
age have been shot, and their wings put in ladies’ 
bonnets. All over the country sparrows, finches, 
robins, and nightingales have disappeared. All are 
killed and eaten.* 

But now comes the punishment. The trees are eaten 
bare ; the vine is destroyed by phylloxere ; the leaves 
of the shrubs are devoured by caterpillars. They are 
seen hanging in bunches from the trees. The birds 
have been killed that destroyed the grubs and the 
phylloxere. Hence destruction is spreading over 
France. The crops are eaten up at the roots, and the 
vine is in some districts entirely fruitless. Thus in- 
humanity, like curses, comes home to roost. Waterton 
has calculated that a single pair of sparrows destroy as 
many grubs in one day as would have eaten up half 
an acre of young corn in a week. 

We are glad to see that some steps have been taken 
in France for the protection of birds and animals, 
under the fostering help of the Minister of Public In- 
struction, The boys—for it is always the young that 
imitate cruelty—are taught kindness and humanity to 
dumb animals, as well as to everything that is depend- 


* For the matter of birds, France is a dark and silent land. The 
eye searches in vain, the ear listens in vain, for nature there sits 
lamenting her children that are not. Whatever may be said for Re- 
publican institutions and peasant proprietary, they can claim no 
partnership with Nature, who clings rather to her old friends, feudal- 
ism and aristocracy. If there were reported anywhere in France as 
great a number of birds of gay plumage and thrilling song as may be 
seen and heard almost anywhere a few miles from the metropolis, 
populations would turn out in fancy costumes, carrying guns and 
_arge bags, followed by nondescript dogs, and ready to watch whole 
ceys for the chance of a victim within easy range.— 7he Times. 
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ent upon human care. This is the new order of chiv- 
alry in France, and it will doubtless prove of great 
service. There are already five hundred juvenile 
societies for the care and protection of animals. In 
America there has been a similar movement; and two 
thousand boys are already enrolled in the juvenile 
branch of the Society for the Protection of Animals at 
Philadelphia. Kindness to speechless animals is in- 
culcated, and the twofold duty of reverence and com- 
passion is strongly enjoined. 

How much time is spent in cramming children with 
useless knowledge, and how little is spent in teaching 
them useful humanity. They are taught literature from 
books, which does nothing to make them better or 
more humane. They are not taught gentleness, kind- 
ness, or urbanity. Their head is taught, but not their 
heart. But it might be difficult to find teachers who 
could evoke the better feelings of the inner nature. 
Physical force is at hand, and is more generally re- 
sorted to. It is a direct and palpable thing. Itcan be 
felt. Its immediate effects are sometimes apparent ; 
but its ultimate effects are concealed in the heart. 
These are generally under-estimated, because obscure 
and remote. 

When Euffordius of Cologne heard a great cry is- 
suing from the school-house which he was passing, he 
opened the door, entered, and rushed up like a lion, 
raising his staff against the teacher and his assistant, 
and delivered the boy from their hands. ‘‘ What are 
you doing, tyrant?” he said. ‘‘You are placed here 
to teach, not to kill scholars ! ” 

The cruelty done to children by some parents, as 
wellas by teachers, is indescribable. Children are held 
to be of the same mental nature, of the same tempera- 
ment, of the same adaptability to learn, as their parents 
and teachers. Yet the boy who cannot learn his lessons 
as quickly as another is thrashed ; or he is degraded in 
some way. Grown people forget the intense misery 
to which children are thus exposed. The child’s hori- 
zon is so limited that he sees no remedy to his woes ; 
and his sorrow absorbs his whole little being. 

‘‘Fathers, provoke not your children to wrath, lest 
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they be discouraged.” If the life of a child be embit- 
tered, the result is shyness and secret aversion. Even 
a child feels itself wronged, and a sense of bitterness 
is implanted in its heart. We can never think without 
pity of the parent who lost a promising son by death, 
and was haunted through life by his parental severity. 
‘“My boy,” he said to a friend, ‘‘used to think me 
cruel, and he had too much reason to do so; but he 
did not know how I loved him at the bottom of my 
heart ; and now it is foo late /” 

We often think, when we hear of parents beating 
their children, that they should rather be inflicting the 
punishment upon themselves. They have been the 
means of bringing into being the inheritors of their own 
moral nature. The child does not make his own 
temper; nor has any control, while a child, over its 
direction. If the parents have conferred an irritable 
temper on the child, it is a duty on their part to exer- 
cise self-control, forbearance, and patience, so that the 
influence of daily life may, in the course of time, cor- 
rect and modify the defects of its birth. 

But ‘‘the child’s Will must be broken!” There is 
no greater fallacy than this. Willforms the foundation 
of character. Without strength of will there will be 
no strength of purpose. What is necessary is not to 
break the child’s will, but to educate it in proper 
directions; and this is not to be done through the 
agency of force or fear. A thousand instances might 
be cited in proof of this statement. 

When the parent or teacher relies chiefly upon pain 
for controlling the child’s will, the child insensibly 
associates duty and obedience with fear and terror. 
And when you have thus associated command over the 
will of others with pain, you have done all that you 
could to lay the foundations of a bad character—a bad 
son, a bad husband, a bad father, a bad neighbor, and 
abadcitizen.* Parents may not think of this when they 


* “Every first thing,” says Richter, “continues forever with the 
child; the first color, the first music, the first flower, paint the fore- 
ground of his life. . . . The first inner or outer object of love, 
injustice, or such like, throws a shadow immeasurably far along his 


after-years.” 
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are beating into their children their own faults ; but it 
is true nevertheless. There is no doubt that the com- 
mand over the wills of others by pain leads by degrees 
to all the several stages of irritation, injustice, cruelty, 
oppression, and tyranny. 

When a boy at the Blue-coat school hanged himself 
not long ago, rather than submit to the hardships of 
the school, another ‘‘ old Blue-coat boy ” came forward 
and described the punishments practised in that richly 
endowed establishment. ‘‘ The punishments,” he says, 
‘were simply brutal in their severity, and were often 
meted out with but scanty justice.” * There is a further 
point to be mentioned. The tyranny of teachers to 
their scholars implants in them a _ tyranny toward 
others. Blows teach them cruelty to the objects which 
are in their power. _As their sense of pain has been 
disregarded, so do they acquire a disregard for the 
pains of others. They come to take a pleasure in in- 
flicting pain upon school-fellows under their own age, 
and upon dumb, sentient creatures. 

There is an enormous amount of cruelty practised 
upon animals, originating, we believe, in the physical 
punishment which has been received in the family or 


* The Rev. Andrew A. W. Drew, M.A., made an appeal to the 
public on the subject ina letter to the Zzmes. “Fortunately,” he 
says, “I was never flogged myself, but as long as I live I shall never 
forget a scene that I witnessed in the case of another boy, who had 
been flogged. He was a small and delicate lad, by name Blount, 
and he slept in the bed next to me. A big boy had compelled 
Blount to go and bring him some lumps of sugar out of the monitor’s 
sugar-basin. The big boy ate the sugar himself, and the small boy 
had none of it. The facts of the case became known to the monitor, 
who reported it to the Steward, who flogged Blount as a thief, and 
did not punish the big boy. That night poor little Blount could not 
sleep, and at last he begged me to help him. I accordingly took his 
shirt off, and found his back, from the shoulders down to the waist, 
one mass of lacerated flesh, the blood sticking to the shirt so as to 
cause agony in getting it off. I then, with my finger and thumb, 
pulled out of his back at least a dozen pieces of birch-rod, which had 
penetrated deep into the flesh. The boy’s back looked more like a 
piece of raw meat than anything else. . . . Compare this, sir, 
with a modern garroter’s flogging at the Old Bailey, where, as the 
newspapers tell us, ‘the man’s back was slightly reddened, but no 
blood drawn,’ and let your readers say what they think of a Christ’s 
Hospital flogging.” 
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in the school. You see it in a lot of boys beating a 
poor ass upon a common—or in drowning a cat—or in 
tying a pan to a dog’s tail—or in spinning a cockchafer, 
or in sundry other boyish diversions. Parents and 
teachers ought carefully to teach children to havea 
tender respect for everything that possesses life, and to 
abstain from the infliction of all unnecessary pain; 
and they cannot do this more effectually than by ab- 
staining from the infliction of all unnecessary suffering 
upon them. 

We have mentioned donkeys. This animal is by no 
means unkind. It carries heavy loads with dogged 
sure-footedness. In Switzerland you see the donkeys 
heavily laden with wood, walking along the brink of 
precipices, and duly coming home with their load. 
The donkey is the poor man’s daily helper. People 
say it is obstinate. But that arises from the ill-treat- 
ment which it receives. We have known affectionate 
donkeys—most willing and persevering workers. 

The expression ‘‘dumb animals” is perhaps falla- 
cious. Animals seem to have the means of communi- 
cating with each other, though not in spoken words. 
They whimper, or mutter, or cry. They communicate 
with each other by arbitrary signs. They know even 
the language of man. They come when they are 
called. Dogs, horses, elephants, and other animals, 
obey the human voice. 

The dog is, of all animals, the most trusted. The 
dog possesses love, obedience, discipline, conscience, 
and even reason. Lord Brougham has told a story of 
a shepherd who lost his collie at a fair. The dog 
searched about in all directions, and at last scented 
the footsteps of his master. He followed the scent 
along a certain road, until he came to a point at which 
three roads diverged. He scented the first road, then 
the second, and then, without scenting the third, he 
galloped into it. The dog’s reasoning seemed to be 
this: my master has not gone into this, the first road ; 
he has not gone into this, the second road; he must 
therefore have gone into this, the third road. Q. E. D. 

Then about conscience. A dog rushed out of his 
kennel one night in the dark, and bit an old woman. 
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She shrieked, and the dog quitted his grip in an in- 
stant. It was the old woman who had fed him! 
What distress the dog was in! If he could have 
spoken, he would have said, ‘‘I have bitten my best 
friend—the one who fed me and showed me every 
kindness. What a brute I have been!” Thedog was 
thoroughly ashamed of his ingratitude. He would 
not come out of his kennel for three days, not even for 
food. At last the old woman madeit up with the dog, 
and he overwhelmed her with expressions of love and 
gratitude. 

Then how affectionate the dog is! Everybody 
knows the story of the faithful dog Bobby. The dog 
attended his master’s funeral at the Greyfriars’ Church- 
yard, Edinburgh. There was no stone to mark the 
place, but for four years Bobby watched over the little 
mound. He never forgot the spot in which his master 
was buried. In summer or winter—in rain or in snow 
—Bobby was there. Though driven from the grave by 
whipping, he always returned. He loved his master 
better than himself. He became skin and bone—a 
tattered, hunger-stricken dog. 

At last the facts were brought to light by the revenue 
officers, who wished tolevy a tax upon the dog. But 
there was no onetoclaim him. His master lay below. 
Some gave him food, some wished to claim him, but 
he would not leave the grave. His was a love utterly 
unselfish. After four years’ watching and waiting, the 
affectionate dog died. And then a monument was 
erected in the street outside the gate of Greyfriars’ 
Churchyard, to perpetuate the memory of the faithful 
and self-sacrificing Bobby. What a lesson of gratitude 
and love for human beings ! 

Captain Hallrelates an incident of Sir Walter Scott’s 
boyhood, which had a powerful influence upon his 
after-life. One day, a dog coming toward him, he 
took up a stone and threw it. He broke the dog’s leg. 
The poor dog had strength enough left to crawl up to 
him and lick his feet. This incident, he said, had 
given him the bitterest remorse. He could never for- 
get it; because he was a thoroughly tender-hearted 
man. He had always his pets about him. He hada 
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fund of kindness for every created being. He wrote 
his novels with his dogs about him—Maida, Nimrod, 
and Bran. Maida washis favorite. It died during his 
lifetime, and he had a sculptured monument of it set 
up before his door. In his novel of ‘‘ Woodstock” he 
commemorated the elaborate and affectionate portrait- 
ure of old Maida under the name of Bevis. 

Wonderful are the fidelity and attachments of dogs. 
Have we not the famous Bedgellert of Wales? the St. 
Bernards who have saved so many lives from the snow 
of the Alps? the famous dogs Rab and Nipper, so 
wonderfully described by Dr. John Brown? the dog 
of Montargis, who vainly defended his master, Aubri 
de Montdidier, when set upon by his deadly foe 
Macaire, and afterward led to the discovery of the 
murderer? and the Duke of Richmond’s dog, com- 
memorated by Vandyke, whose sagacity and courage 
saved his master from assassination ? 

Sir Walter Scott, in his journal, relates the story ofa 
dog that saved its master from being burned alive. 
“Lord R. Kerr,” he says, ‘‘told us he had a letter from 
Lord Forbes (son of Earl Granard, Ireland), that he 
was asleep in his house at Castle Forbes, when awak- 
ened by a sense of suffocation, which deprived him of 
the power of stirring a limb, yet left him the conscious- 
ness that the house was on fire. At this moment, and 
while his apartment was in flames, his large dog 
jumped on the bed, seized his shirt, and dragged him 
to the staircase, where the fresh air restored his powers 
of resistance and of escape.” This is very different 
from most cases of preservation by the canine race, 
when the animal generally jumps into the water, in 
which element he has force and skill. That of fire is 
as hostile to him as to mankind. 

And lastly, there are the dogs of Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum. The cast of the former is taken from the 
ash cavity in which he was discovered. He died of 
suffocation and agony. But, like the sentinel, he 
never left his post. The Herculaneum dog Delta has 
left behind him a wonderful record of valor. In the 
disinterment of the buried city his skeleton was found 
stretched over that of a boy of about twelve years old, 
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most probably clasping his charge to prevent his being 
suffocated or burned. The boy perished as well as the 
faithful Delta ; but a collar remains to tell of the noble 
courage of the dog. It relates that he had three times 
saved the life of his master—from the sea, from robbers, 
and from wolves. 

It will thus be seen that the moral and intellectual 
tendencies of man are foreshadowed in a remarkable 
degree in the animal mind; that they are capable of 
love, fidelity, gratitude, sense of duty, conscientious- 
ness, friendship, and the highest self-sacrifice. Hart- 
ley, in his ‘‘Observations on Man,” says of the dog, 
that we seem to be in the place of God to him; to be 
his vicegerents, and empowered to receive homage 
from them in his name; and he adds that we are 
obliged, by the same tenure, to be their guardians 
and benefactors. 

Darwin says, ‘‘We see some distant approach to 
this state of mind in the deep love of a dog for his 
master, associated with self-submission, some fear, and 
perhaps other feelings. The behavior of a dog when 
returning to his master after an absence, and, as I may 
add, of a monkey to his beloved keeper, is widely 
different from that toward his fellows. In the latter 
case the transports of joy appear to be somewhat less, 
and the sense of equality is shown in every action.” * 
Thus, says Nicholson, many animals are wiser and 
better than many men, and some entire races of men. 

Here, for instance, is a case in which the brute was 
much better than the man. A certain dog belonged to 
a farmer in Cumberland. The man made a bet that his 
dog would drive a flock of sheep from Cumberland to 
Liverpool, a distance of more than a hundred miles, 
without help or supervision. Considering the tortuous 
road, the groups of animals and conveyances to be 
met on the road, and the length of the journey, the 
dog’s chances seemed hopeless. Nevertheless, in the 
course of a few days the dog reached Liverpool with 
all his flock. The dog had done his duty, but he was 
famished. After delivering up his charge, he fell down 


* “Descent of Man,” i. 68. 
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dead on the street of Liverpool—a victim to his master’s 
brutality. 

Every one will remember the story of ‘‘Androcles 
and the Lion.” Androcles had hid himself in a cave 
when he saw a lion approaching. He feared that he 
should be devoured. But the lion was limping, and 
appeared to bein great pain. Androcles approached 
with couraze, took up the lion’s paw, and took outa 
large splinter of wood which had caused the flesh to 
fester. The lion was most grateful, and fawned upon 
him. Afterward, when Androcles was taken prisoner 
and sent to Rome to be delivered up to the wild beasts, 
a lion was let loose to devour him. It was the same 
lion that Androcles had relieved in his agony. The 
animal remembered with gratitude his deliverer, and, 
instead of devouring him, went up and fawned upon 
him. Appian declares that he witnessed with his own 
eyes the scene between Androcles and the lion in the 
Roman circus. 

Has an animal any rights? No legal rights, cer- 
tainly, except those provided by law. But it has the 
right to live and to enjoy. Justice, says John Law- 
rence, in which are included mercy and compassion, 
obviously refers to sense and feeling ; and justice in 
any form may be applied to it. ‘‘The question,” says 
Jeremy Bentham, ‘‘is not, Can they reason? nor, Can 
they speak; but, Can they suffer? This is the gist of 
the whole question. The conscience of the most civ- 
ilized people tells them to treat animals kindly, to con- 
sult their happiness as well as that of the people about 
them. 

Sir Arthur Helps quotes a passage from Voltaire, in 
which we find him speaking in defence of the rights 
of animals. 

‘‘Ts it possible any one should say or affirm in writ- 
ing that beasts are machines, void of knowledge and 
sense, have a sameness in all their operations, neither 
learning nor perfecting anything? How! This bird 
which makes a semicircular nest when he fixes it 
against a wall, which, when in an angle, shapes it like 
a quadrant, and circular when he builds it in a tree; is 
this having a sameness in its operations? Does this 
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hound, after three months’ teaching, know no more 
than when you took him in hand? Your bullfinch, 
does he repeat a tune at first hearing? or rather, is it 
not some time before you can bring him to it? is he 
not often found out, and does he not improve by 
practice? 

‘Is it from my speaking that you allow me sense, 
memory, or ideas? Well, I am silent; but you see 
me come home very melancholy, and with eager anx- 
iety look for a paper, open the bureau where I re- 
member to have put it, take it up, and read it with 
apparent joy. You hence infer that I have felt pain 
and pleasure, and think I have memory and knowl- 
edge. 

“ Make the like reference concerning this dog, which, 
having lost his master, searches, for him in all the streets 
with cries of sorrow, and comes home agitated and rest- 
less; he goes upstairs, downstairs, roves from room 
to room, till at length he finds his beloved master in 
his closet, and betokens his gladness by his soft whis- 
pers, his gesticulations, and his caresses. 

‘‘This dog, so very superior to man in his affection, 
is seized by some barbarian virtuosos, who nail him 
down to a table, and dissect him while living, the 
better to show you the mezeraic veins. All the same 
organs of sensation which are in yourselves you per- 
ceive in him. Now, anatomists, what say you? An- 
swer me, Has nature created all the springs of feeling 
in this animal that it may not feel? Has he nerves to 
be without pleasure or pain? For shame! charge not 
nature with such weakness or inconsistency. 

‘‘But the scholastic doctors asked what the soul of 
beasts is? That is a question I do not understand. 

Who formed all these properties? Who has im- 
planted all these faculties? He who causes the grass 
of the field to grow, and the earth to gravitate toward 
the sun.” 

Strange how a dumb animal can wind itself round 
the human heart. Ebenezer Elliot, the Corn Law 
Rhymer, said, ‘‘If ’twere not for my cat and dog I 
think I scarce could live.” Even a cat may attach a 
person to his home. Once a little boy left school, and 
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did not know what to do with himself. He became 
unquiet. He longed to run away. He wished to see 
the world and the things it contained. But he had a 
great affection for the old Tabby. He thoughtit might 
be drowned or given away; so he remained at home. 
It was well that he did so, as all things turned up right 
for him in the end. 

Thoreau, of Concord, Massachusetts, was like the 
old hermits in his love for animals. He took to the 
woods, near Walden Pond, in 1845. He began to 
build a house, to the surprise of the raccoons and 
squirrels. But the animals soon began to know that 
he meant them no harm. He would lie down ona 
fallen tree, or on the edge of a rock, and remain quite 
immovable. The squirrel, or raccoon, or woodchuck 
would come closer and closer upon him, and even 
touch him. The news went through the woods that 
there was a man among them who would not kill 
them. There arose a beautiful sympathy between 
the man and the birds and animals. They came at 
his call. Even the snakes would wind round his legs. 
On taking asquirrel from a tree, the little creature 
would refuse to leave him, and hide its head in Tho- 
reau’s waistcoat. Even the fish in the river knew 
him. They would let him lift them up from the water 
in entire confidence that he would do them no harm. 
He had built his house over a wood-mouse’s nest ; and 
at length the wood-mouse, at first terrified, came and 
picked up the crumbs at his feet. Then it would run 
over his shoes and over his clothes. At last the wood- 
mouse became so tame that it ran up his clothes, and 
along his sleeves, while he was sitting at his bench, 
and round and round the paper which held his dinner. 
When he took up a bit of cheese, the wood-mouse came 
and nibbled it, sitting in his hand, and when it was 
finished, it cleaned its face and paws like a fly, and 
walked away. We have never heard of such a com- 
munion between men and animals, except in the case 
of the hermits, so plentifully recorded by Kenelm Digby, 
in his ‘‘ Mores Catholici.” 

When Theodore Parker took up a stone to throw 
at a tortoise in a pond, he felt himself restrained by 
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something within him. He went home and asked his 
mother what that something was? She told him that 
this something was what was commonly called con- 
science, but she preferred to call it the voice of God 
within him. ‘‘This,” said Parker, ‘‘was the turning 
point in my life ;” and this was his mode of accepting 
the truth of the divinity of the Eternal Spirit that speaks 
to our own spirits. 

‘‘There is nothing,” says the Rev. J. S. Wood, ‘‘in 
the will of man half so powerful in educating the lower 
animals as thoughtful kindness. Inflexible decision, 
combined with gentleness and sympathy, are irresist- 
ible weapons in the hands of man; and I do not be- 
lieve that there is any animal which cannot be subdued 
if the right man undertakes the task. 

‘By the mixture of firmness and kindness, that rag- 
ing wild beast of a horse ‘Cruiser,’ was in three hours 
rendered gentle and subservient, obeying the least sign 
of his conqueror, and allowing himself to be freely 
handled without displaying the least resentment. 

‘‘T once saw Mr. Rarey operate on a splendid little 
black Arab horse that flew like a tiger at him, kicking, 
biting, and screaming at once, now attacking him with 
his jaws, now with his heels. . . . Within half an hour 
Rarey and the horse were lying together on the 
ground, Rarey’s head resting on one of the hind hoofs, 
and the other hoof being laid on his temple... . He 
had impressed upon the animal's memory that no harm 
was intended ; and so the horse, instead of feeling fear 
and anger, conceived an affection for the man, who 
inflicted no pain, and yet showed that he must be 
obeyed.” * 

A great deal of cruelty to birds and animals exists 
everywhere, partly from want of thought. In Italy it 
quite sickens one. Birds are used for the amusement 
of children. A string is tied to a bird’s leg. When the 
bird tries to fly it is pulled down by the string. When 
its powers of flight are exhausted it is generally plucked 
alive, and dismembered. The children do not under- 
stand that a beast or a bird can be a fellow-creature. 


* Wood's “ Man and Beast,” i. 296-7. 
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_ When expostulated with, they answer, ‘“‘Non é Cristi- 
ano ”—It is not a Christian. 

At Naples you see the active little horses galloping 
about, carrying whole loads of passengers behind 
them. The harness cuts into their flanks until they are 
quite red. As you pass along the roads you see the 
horses lying useless. They are waiting for their 
wounds to heal, and then they are set to work again. 
One morning an open car was seen coming down the 
Strada de Roma, heavily overladen. It contained men 
and women coming to the market, with their vegetable 
produce. A priest was in the midst of them. The 
horse was galloping as usual. The street was wet ; 
the horse missed its foot and fell. There was a shriek, 
and a general scattering of the passengers over the 
horse’s back—women, cabbages, men, oranges, and 
priest. It was but a wonder of the moment. The 
horse was pulled up; the car was filled with the bas- 
kets ; the women, the men, and the priest clambered 
in. The horse was flogged, and away it went gallop- 
ing down the street. 

There is no slavery in England! But look at the 
"bus and cab and cart horses, and you will find that 
slavery exists for horses. It was said by James 
Howell, Clerk of the Council, as long ago as 1642, that 
England is called ‘‘The hell of horses, and not without 
cause.” Cabs are driven by worn-out animals, and 
one or more of their feet are fullofpain. You see how 
one of them gently lifts up its fore foot, and gently lets 
it down again. Perhaps the road. along which it is 
driven is full of big stones, along which it has to crawl. 
Ask the cart-horse how it is treated. It is doomed 
through a long life of labor to be kicked and flogged, 
to strain and stagger under its burdens, to bear heat 
and cold and hunger without resistance. At last he is 
consigned to the knacker’s yard. 

To mitigate the torture of heavy-laden horses, climb- 
ing and often slipping on the steep streets leading 
from the Thames near London Bridge, a kind lady 
came out daily with her servant, and strewed the roads 
with gravel. We have often seen her in the midst of 
the traffic, under the very noses of the horses, strew- 
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ing gravel along the paths; she continued this work 
for many years. When she died she did not forget the 
poor horses. She left a considerable sum in the hands 
of trustees, to be applied ‘‘ forever” to the distribution 
of gravel in steep andslippery London roadways. Her 
name should not be forgotten. She was Miss Lisetta 
Rest ; and had filled the place of organist at the Church 
of Allhallows, Barking, Tower Street, for forty-three 
ears. 

Ask the carriage-horse, galled with its detestable 
bearing-rein, drawing the proud’beauty along the Row, 
its mouth covered with foam and sometimes with 
blood ; and what wouldit say? That men and women 
were alike its merciless tyrants. And yet such ladies 
go to anti-vivisection meetings to protest against 
cruelty to animals ! * 

Man has enslaved the horse, the ass, the camel, the 
reindeer, and other animals. They do his bidding; 
they bear his burdens ; they lose a life of freedom in 
one of pain and labor. They groan and wince under 
the lash, the curb, and the chain. At one steeple-chase 
at Liverpool no less than five horses had to be killed 
after the race. Three had their.backs broken, and two 
had their legs snapped. 


* The following letter is from the Zzmes, April 28, 1880: “Sir? 
In the cause of helpless suffering I appeal to you for a little space in 
your columns to protest against the cruelty practised daily on car- 
riage-horses—generally those of the most valuable kind. Besides 
the tight bearing-rein, bits are now in use which cause positive tort- 
ure. A well-appointed landau, drawn by a magnificent pair of grays, 
passed me yesterday in Bond Street; the bearing-rein was frightfully 
tightened, and the mouth of the ‘ off’ horse was foaming with blood. 
Is it possible, I thought, that the young couple, the occupants of the 
carriage, can know of all this suffering? To those who, like myself, 
love horses and study their comfort, these sights are heart-rending. 
We are close observers of horses, and can see at a glance if they are 
at ease. Alas! nothing escapes us, and the afternoon’s drive is 
almost daily embittered by sights such as I have described—either 
the mouth full of blood, or the tongue swollen and nearly black from 
the pressure of the bit, the head braced up to an unnatural position, 
with other signs of distress. I would ask, Is all this miserable suf- 
fering inflicted by ignorance, or heedlessness, or merciless cruelty ? 
Let me entreat those who are the owners of horses to have mercy 
on them; they are among the noblest of God’s creatures, and the 
most devoted and faithful servants of man.” 
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‘I sometimes think,” said Sir Arthur Helps, ‘‘that it 
was a misfortune for the world that the horse was 
ever subjugated. The horse is the animal that has 
been the worst treated by man; and his subjugation 
has not been altogether a gain to mankind. The 
oppressions he has aided in were, from the earliest 
ages, excessive. He it is to whom we owe much of 
the rapine of ‘the dark ages.’ And I have a great 
notion that he has been the main instrument of the 
bloodiest warfare. I wish men had their own cannon 
to drag up-hill. I doubt whether they would not rebel 
at that. And a commander obliged to be on foot 
throughout the campaign would very soon get tired of 
mat. 

In the book of Job, written some 3400 years ago, we 
have a description of the war-horse. ‘‘ Hast thou 
given the horse strength? Hast thou clothed his neck 
watne thunder’. . .. “The glory of his nostrils is 
terrible. He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his 
strength; he goeth on to meet the armed men; he 
mocketh at fear, and is not affrighted, neither turneth 
he back from the sword; he smelleth the battle from 
fearon, .. ithe thunder of the captains andthe 
shouting.” 

Virgil, in his Third Georgic, written many centuries 
later, again speaks of the war-horse : 


“ The fiery courser, when he hears from far 
The sprightly trumpets and the shouts of war, 
Pricks up his ears, and, trembling with delight, 
Shifts place, and paws, and hopes the promised fight.” 


The war-horses in the frieze of the Parthenon at 
Athens, now placed in the British Museum as the Elgin 
Marbles, show the Greeks’ pride in these noble animals. 
They are triumphantly pawing and galloping on, as if 
toa fight. At a later period we know that Mexico and 
Peru were conquered principally through the aid of the 
horse. The natives looked upon the horse-mounted 
warrior asa god. They flew before his charges, and 
were destroyed by thousands. And yet these countries 
had attained toa high degree of civilization without 


* “ Animals and their Masters,” p. 20. 
22 
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the use of the horse. The Spaniards, when they 
devastated the country, found thousands of houses 
well built, with gardens attached to them. “I doubt,” 
says Sir Arthur Helps, ‘‘whether there was a single 
Mexican so ill lodged as millions of our poor country- 
men are.” Thus the question often recurs, Are we 
really making any progress in civilization? Are we 
better than the Greeks, or the Romans, or the Mexicans 
were, in the times of their greatest enlightenment ? 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


HUMANITY TO HORSES—-EDWARD FORDHAM FLOWER. 


He was the soul of goodness, 
And all our praises of him are like streams 
Drawn from a spring, that still rise full, and leave 
The part remaining greatest. SHAKESPEARE, 


He prayeth well, who loveth well, 
Both man, and bird, and beast ; 
He prayeth best, who loveth best, 
All things, both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. COLERIDGE. 


The gentleness of chivalry, properly so called, depends on the 
recognition of the order and awe of lower and loftier animal life. 
There is, perhaps, in all the Iliad, nothing more deep in 
significance—there i is nothing in all literature more perfect in human 
tenderness and honor for the mystery of inferior life—than the verses 
that describe the sorrow of the divine horses at the death of Patro- 
clus, and the comfort given them by the greatest of the gods.— 
RUSKIN. 


How much do we owe to the horse! He is the 
source of joy and pleasure to many. In his youth and 
beauty he is the pet of his owner. Men, women, and 
boys love the horse; his trot, his canter, or gallop, 
show him at his best. The horse carries us long and 
faithfully ; he draws our burdens; he relieves man of 
a great load of labor. But the time comes when he is 
degraded and made a slave. 

The cart-horse is kicked and beaten, and compelled 
to draw heavier weights than he is fit to carry; the 
carriage-horse is gagged with brutal bits until he draws 
his burden with torture. The cab-horse is exposed 
to constant labor, often in the worst weather. He 
works till he can scarcely stand. His feet become 
diseased by dragging his freight over rough stones, or 
by standing in sloppy pools. If he does not fall down 
and die, he is condemned to the knacker’s yard, and 
there he ends his life of labor and torture. 
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In the south of France the horse is put an end to in 
a different way. The Courrier du Centre says that the 
speculators of Bordeaux are trying to make their fort- 
unes out of that disgusting object, the leech. They 
have made artificial swamps on the banks of the Ga- 
ronne, and filled the swamps with leeches. Into these 
swamps all the old and worn-out horses of the province 
are sent. The leeches fasten on them instantly by 
thousands. An eye-witness describes in terms of hor- 
rible vividness the vain struggles of the animals, drawn 
downward into the mud, bleeding at every pore, striv- 
ing in frantic terror to shake off the leeches which hang 
on their eyes, their lips, their nostrils, all their most 
sensitive parts, and at last, exhausted by loss of blood, 
sucked down into the noxious slime, they are seen no 
more. From eighteen to twenty thousand horses are 
annually sacrificed in this manner at Bordeaux. 

France must be ‘‘the hell of horses” as well as Eng- 
land. But let us look at home. It is not every one, 
who, like the Duke of Wellington, allows the charger 
that bore him in his last victory to live out his life in 
peace and plenty. Horses are for the most part tort- 
ured while they live, and thrown away when they be- 
come useless. Miss Braddon speaks of the ‘‘high-met- 
tled horses champing their bits in that eloquent martyr- 
dom, by which fashion contrives to make the life of a 
three hundred guinea pair of carriage-horses a good 
deal worse than that of a costermonger’s donkey.” A 
lady wrote recently to Zruth, describing the tortures 
which she had seen inflicted on a pair of horses stand- 
ing in Regent Street. 

‘“T observed,” she said, ‘‘an open barouche anda 
pair of horses standing at the side of the street. So 
tightly were the bearing-reins fastened back that it was 
impossible for the poor brutes to close their mouths, 
and their distress was so painful to behold that I went 
and tried in vain to get the coachman to loosen the 
reins a little. All I could get from the man was, ‘They 
are used to it; missus likes ’em to be like that.’ The 
off-side horse seemed to suffer the most. In vain the 
poor brute tried to get relief; the look of misery in its 
eyes will haunt me for many a long day.” 
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‘The-man who ‘has done more to abate the misery of 
carriage-horses than any other is Edward Fordham 
Flower. He may almost be called ‘‘the Missionary 
of Horses.” He has devoted his time, his money, and 
his labor, to suppressing the cruelty of gag bearing- 
reins. He has taken up the work with his usual deter- 
mination. He has written pamphlets, and addressed 
meetings in all parts of the country. There was no un- 
certain tonein hislanguage. Ata public meeting called 
by the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, he compared that cruel 
instrument, the gag bearing-rein, to the soldier’s stock 
of former days; and he maintained that those who used 
it—though as a rule they were not cabmen, but private 
ladies and gentlemen—should be sent to jail! Mr. 
Flower has a room in his house called the ‘‘ Chamber 
of Torture,” in which the dreadful bits are arranged in 
arow, as aprotest against the cruelty of man to ani- 
mals. Mr. Flower has also been a consistent and 
thorough advocate of the abolition of slavery of men 
as well as of horses, as the following narrative will 
show ; though we fear we cannot give it in the vivid 
manner in which he relates the story of his past life. 

Mr. Flower was born at Hertford in 1805. He was 
the youngest ofa family of five. His father, who was 
aman of property, bought the estate of Marden Hill, 
about three and a half miles from Hertford. The 
family went to live therein 1808. Young Edward had 
a great fancy for animals. When five years old he 
began to ride. He had a small Shetland pony called 
‘Little Moses.” He rode to the post-office daily for 
the letters. The pony became his greatest friend. 
They were like playfellows together. 

At six he got a pony. His Uncle, Edward King 
Fordham, bought him a beautiful present—a saddle, 
bridle, and whip. One day he was out with his father, 
and flogged the pony because he shied at something 
on the road. His father saw it, and called him back. 
“Now, Ned, why did you flog that pony?” ‘“ Because 
it shied.” ‘‘Well, don’t you see that there was a deep 
hole into which you were leading him?” His father 
took from his hand the whip, and laid it across his | 
shoulders. ‘‘Doyoulikethat?” ‘‘No,” said the boy, 
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‘I detest it.” ‘‘Well, then, Ned, never flog a pony 
unless it is absolutely necessary.” 

Shortly after an accident befell him. He went one 
day to the new threshing-machine to see how it worked. 
He put his fingers among the cogs. He was caught, 
and his arm would have been drawn in but fora laborer 
who stopped the machine and drew his arm out. As 
it was, he lost about half of one of his fingers. He was 
then laid up sick for a time. He could not read, he 
could not write. Though Hertford was only about 
three miles off, he did not go to school. He disliked 
learning, and his father did not wish to force him to go 
to school. 

While at Marden his father had often to go from his 
country seat to London ; and while on the journey with 
his son, he would call upon him to ‘‘jump out and 
unhook the bearing-reins.” This, he afterward said, 
gave him the first idea of bits and bearing-reins upon 
the pleasant going of a horse. 

The farms at Marden Hill and West End—consisting 
of about a thousand acres—did not answer very well. 
Mr. Flower had been unfortunate in introducing merino 
sheep. They could not breed nor thrive there. Be- 
sides, the condition of agriculture was much depressed 
in England after the conclusion of the French war. 
George, the eldest son, had been sent out to the United 
States to descry the glories of theland. He sent home 
a letter to his father, saying it was the richest and most 
prosperous country in the world. ‘‘Come out here,” 
he said, ‘‘and you will have no cause to regret it.” 

Mr. Flower sold his English property in 1817, and 
prepared, with all his family, to emigrate to the United 
States. Young Flower was then twelve years old. 
His father hired two ships at Liverpool to contain his 
belongings. Besides his family, he took out abouta 
hundred men and women, including laborers, black- 
smiths, ploughsmiths, a shepherd, and a coachman, as 
well as several domestic servants. The cargo included 
two cows, a dozen sheep, some English pigs, six 
couples of hounds, and two Scotch stag-hounds. The 
ships sailed from Liverpool to America in March, 1818. 

One of the ships (the Anna Maria) went to New 
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York, and the other to Philadelphia. At New York the 
family went on shore to see the wonders of the great 
western city. As young Flower and his father were 
going along Broadway they met William Cobbett com- 
ing along the street in his shirt-sleeves. Mr. Flower 
being a well-known political character in his own 
country, they recognized each other, and had some 
conversation as to the state of affairs in England and 
America. 

The Anna Maria went round from New York to 
Philadelphia to join its sister ship. All the laborers, 
the servants, and the cattle were disembarked. Phil- 
adelphia was then a nice clean Quaker town—not large 
in population, nor very much separated from the un- 
claimed land to the west. About fifty miles from Phil- 
adelphia no roads had yet been made. The Philadel- 
phians had not yet borrowed the money to make the 
roads and canals, which they afterward repudiated. 
Shortly after landing, Mr. Flower proceeded to make 
up his convoy, for the purpose of travelling westward 
to the large tract of land, amounting to about 20,000 
acres, which his eldest son had purchased in Wabash, 
Illinois. He hired three wagons, each drawn by six 
horses, and three wagons with a pair of horses for the 
servants. 

The whole convoy started from Philadelphia in 
May, 1818. As the weather was very fine, the travel- 
ling must have been delightful. The country was 
only half settled. The uncleared primeval forest was 
avoided, and the cavalcade of wagons clung along 
the beaten track. As there were no inns nor resting- 
places along the road, the emigrants slept in the 
wagons at night, watched by their powerful dogs. 
Occasionally they passed a village, the beginning of 
some future town or city. They kept up their stock of 
food and bread by buying from the settlers. Gettys- 
burg was one of these. Though quiet and peaceful 
then, it was afterward the scene of one of the blood- 
iest battles in modern times. The convoy went on 
to Chambersburg, where it crossed the Alleghany 
Mountains. The ascent of the hills was very steep, 
and the wagons went on, with many a stoppage to 
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give the horses rest. They could only travel at the 
rate of ten or twelve miles a day. 

After this difficulty had been surmounted they 
went on to Pittsburg, where they came in sight of the 
river Ohio. There were no steamboats on the river 
atthat time; accordingly, Mr. Flower determined to 
float his cargo down the Ohio to the place of his des- 
tination. He had three large arks or rafts constructed, 
on which he embarked the men, the wagons, the 
horses, sheep, cows, hounds, and everything. The 
rafts went down the river slowly, passing villages and 
towns along the bank, until they reached Cincinnati, 
then a small town, though now a large city. After 
stopping there for a time the rafts went on again, 
along the south coast of Indiana, to Louisville. The 
Flowers stayed for some time at Lexington. Mr. 
Henry Clay lived there at that time. Mr. Flower 
made his acquaintance. Mr. Clay, in his kindly man- 
ner, offered to take charge of the cows and their 
calves, for better feeding on shore, until Mr. Flower 
could return for them. 

It was now that the Flowers began to understand 
slavery. The river Ohio ran between the Free States 
and the Slave States. On the one hand was Kentucky, 
and on the other Indiana and Illinois. The slaves 
often crossed the river to seek freedom, and were fol- 
lowed by the kidnappers, who took them back again 
to slavery. 

One morning Mr. Flower heard a terrible scream- 
ing going on in the cellar underneath. He at once 
rose from his chair, rushed down to the cellar, peeped 
through the door, and found the master flogging a 
young negro girl. He burst open the door, stood be- 
tween the girl and her master, and dared him to strike 
another blow. The girl was rescued for the time. 
The master threatened to prosecute Mr. Flower. But 
he refrained, and his guest left unharmed. 

The convoy again proceeded overland to find out 
the estate on which the emigrants were to settle. It 
was situated west of the Wabash, in Edwards County, 
Illinois. On their way they passed the settlement of 
Harmony, founded by George Rapp and his German 
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followers. It consisted of a number of log-houses, 
with a church, a school, a grist-mill, and some work- 
shops. The place was afterward purchased by Robert 
Owen, and the Rappites removed to Economy, near 
Pittsburg. * 

The convoy went up the east side of the Wabash to 
the ferry. The country was then entirely without 
population. The ferryman was the only person they 
saw. They had to wait for him for some time, but at 
last he arrived. Business was not pressing in those 
parts. They succeeded in crossing the ferry. It took 
along time for the whole convoy of persons, beasts, 
and wagons to pass over. After a rest they made their 
way northward through the prairies. Beautiful were 
the prairies! They lay in long swelling, far-reaching 
mounds, covered with grass and lovely wild flowers. 
A silvery haze lay over them, and stretched away into 
the measureless distance. At night the fireflies came 
out in infinite numbers, and floated away into the 
darkness. The grass on the prairies was so high 
as to covera man and his horse. The convoy now 
went entirely by the compass, for there was no other 
‘means to guide them, except the constellations of the 
heavens. There was ‘‘George’s Wain” to lead them 
to the north. 

After about a thousand miles of travelling by road, 


* It has been said of the Rappites that the mystical tendency of 
the members in their religious seclusion, and their millennarian ex- 
pectation of a speedy advent of Christ, were in strange contrast with 
their practical good sense and thrifty habits of life. They are not 
Spiritualists, like the Shakers. Father Rapp taught them to be 
practical Christians, and inculcated the “duties of humility, simplic- 
ity of living, self-sacrifice, love to neighbors, regular and persever- 
ing industry, prayer, and self-examination.” As they held commun- 
ity of goods, in imitation of the early Christians, to be one of their 
articles of faith, every one was bound to work with his own hands. 
“ As each labors for all,” said one of them to Nordhoff, a German 
traveller, “and as the interest of one is the interest of all, there is 
no occasion for selfishness, and no room for waste. We were 
brought up to be economical; to waste is to sin. We live simply, 
and each has enough, all that he can eat and wear, and no man can 
do more than that.” They are fond of flowers and music, painting 
and sculpture. Father Rapp’s house contained a number of pictures 
of great value, and they had a library; still, the traveller was told, 
“the Bible is the chief book read among us.” 
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and track, and rafts, they were at last reaching their 
home in the Far West. There was nothing to the west 
of them save the prairies and the desert, with occasional 
Indians, trappers, and squatters. They made for Pian- 
kishaw, formerly an Indian settlement, from which the 
Shawnees had just departed. It was difficult to found 
a home in that far-off district. But they set to work 
with a will) Thelaborers and blacksmiths sawed down 
the highest trees in the neighboring forest, and by dint 
of daily labor they set up a log hut for the family and 
servants—the family in the meanwhile sleeping in the 
wagons. Then the men built log huts for themselves. 
At lasta settlement wasmade. But death comes every- 
where. Young Flower was the first to dig a grave in 
the country. It was to contain the first dead—the 
child of his eldest brother. 

But what were they to do for food for the living? 
The season was too far advanced to plough the land. 
It was now July. After eating up the provisions they 
had they began to feelextremely hungry. Occasionally 
a deer was killed, and that sufficed for a time; but 
there were more than a hundred persons to be fed, and 
that was not enough. It was only occasionally that 
a deer was brought home withrejoicing. ‘‘ What shall 
he have that killed the deer?” 

At length the colony became so starved that they 
had to find food elsewhere. Young Flower set out 
with some men to Shawnee Town for provisions. The 
place was a long way off. It took the men two days 
to reach it, though it was only sixty miles off. They 
gave their horses rest at night, while about them they 
heard the howling of wolves. Their brave dogs pro- 
tectedthem. AtShawnee Town they wereso fortunate 
as to obtain flour, meal, and several hams, with which 
they set off at oncefor home. The horses had to swim 
the Little Wabash going andreturning. There was the 
greatest difficulty in getting the food across without 
wetting it. When they got safely to land they lit a 
great fire, dried their clothes, and warmed themselves 
and the horses, and laid themselves down to sleep. In 
the early morning they mounted and galloped home 
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with the food. One may imagine the joyfulness with 
which they were received. 

Thus the colony struggled on. After the family had 
lived for some time in the log hut, the site of a house 
was marked out, and Park House was built. Young 
Edward went over to Lexington to bring his mother to 
the new house. She had been living there while the 
colony was in its greatest straits. And now she found 
a happy family togather round her. In the mean time 
new settlements had been made in the district. There 
was Warrington, log-built ; and the town of Albion 
was begun—now the capital of Edwards County. 

When Edward was fourteen and a half years old 
his father began to think of his education. A school- 
master had settled in alog hut at Warrington. ‘‘ Now, 
Ned,” said his father, ‘‘you have been very sharp and 
clever, and we must do something for you. You 
must go to the schoolmaster, and there get some 
knowledge and education.” The school was a good 
way off. Toshorten the way, the scholar went through 
a bog when the weather was fine. It was the resort . 
of wild turkeys. Of course the scholar took his gun 
and dog with him. On his way to school he brought 
down asplendid turkey, and took it to the schoolmaster. 
The schoolmaster was elated at the idea of dining on a 
turkey, and Ned became a great favorite. 

Next day he said he would like to present the school- 
master with a deer. The schoolmaster went out hunt- 
ing with him, and hunted constantly. Deer, and 
turkeys, and game flowed into the schoolmaster’s 
house. He thought there was nothing like it. But 
Edward’s education went on very badly. In fact, he 
hated learning, and liked hunting much better. One 
day, at home, he was catechized about the multipli- 
cation table. He began to answer: ‘‘Twice two’s 
three ; twice four’s five; twice five’s eight.” ‘‘Stop,” 
said his mother; ‘‘that’s all nonsense. Go back to 
the schoolmaster.” 

But the schoolmaster went out hunting with him as 
before. Ned never settled down to schooling. His 
father tried him in arithmetic as before. He was no 
better. ‘‘ Twice two’s six, twice three’s eight,” and 
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so on. He had been six months at school, and this 
was the result. At last his father took him away to 
look after the cattle at home. And this was the only 
learning he received in America. 

Edward still continued to hunt the deer, which was, 
of course, one of the necessaries for food. One day 
he went out hunting with some friends on foot. 
After long walking, his dog at last struck the trail of 
adeer. Hetook thescent, and ran forward, but stopped 
until his master came up. He had left his friends far 
behind. After a long trail through the woods the dog 
pointed, and he shot the deer. It was now late, and 
he was twenty-five miles from home. He cooed to his 
friends, but none of them were within reach of his 
voice. They were on their way homeward. Desir- 
ous of possessing his deer, he sat himself down at the 
foot of a tree, with his dog beside him, and fell fast 
asleep. He was awakened suddenly by the howling 
of wolves. They had scented the prey, and were on 
their way to devour it. He fired his rifle at them 
again and again to drive them away ; but he still heard 
them whirring about him, and howling from time to 
time. The night was as dark asa pocket. At length, 
as the morning light streamed through the forest 
branches, he got up and went his way home. When 
he reached it he was dreadfully hungry, for he had 
been thirty hours without food. 

When the Flowers first went to Illinois there were 
many bears about—black bears, grizzly bears, and such 
like. ‘‘One morning,” says Mr. Flower, ‘‘ when I 
was riding through a field of maize, to cut down trees 
in the neighboring wood, I saw a great big fat bear 
rise up. He went through a swamp to escape us. 
There were fourmen with me and my dogs. Three of 
the men went with me to attack the bear. The dogs 
went first. The bear grasped the dogs, hugged them, 
and killed them. Then we went at him with our axes, 
and after a heavy fight we killed him, brought him 
home, and ate him. He was a great help to our prov- 
ender during the winter.” 

One evening at dusk, while Edward was on horse- 
back, with his rifle slung behind him, his dog began 
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the prairie, with a small forest close at hand. He 
looked up, and thought he observed a large beast 
coming on. On approaching nearer, he found that it 
was a man on horseback. ‘‘Are you an English- 
man?” the man cried. ‘‘Yes, I am!” ‘‘ Where are 
you going?” ‘Well, I am just going home. Come 
with me, and receive our hospitality.” Indeed, any 
stranger was welcome in these lonely plains in the 
forest or the prairie. They were all treated with the 
usual kindness and hospitality. 

After a large outlay of capital the face of the coun- 
try became greatly changed. Corn was raised and 
cattle bred, but not without immense labor of various 
kinds—not the least of which was protecting the crops 
and live stock from the attacks of wild animals. Ed- 
ward Fordham took an active part in all this work, and 
it was doubtless this early training—and not the War- 
rington schoolmaster—that helped to form his remark- 
ably energetic character, and taught him not to shrink 
from any undertaking because it is difficult, nor from 
any obstruction that might be overcome by energy and 
labor. 

The fact is, that the elder Mr. Flower had made a 
mistake in purchasing so large a property before it 
became surrounded by a consuming population. The 
country was still unpeopled. It took about twenty 
years before the emigrants came as far westward as 
the Wabash. Albion was five hundred miles in ad- 
vance of the settlers. The consequence was that Mr. 
Flower had the greatest difficulty in selling his stock. 
Yet the emigrants were coming nearer, and many of 
them came to settle near Albion. Many of the free 
negroes who had bought their liberty lived in the 
town, and it became a thriving place. <A few of the 
English emigrants failed, and were forced to return 
home again. Among these was Mr. Hookham (now 
librarian in Bond Street, London), who emigrated 
with his wife, and tried to settle. One day young 
Flower called upon them, and found them killing a fowl. 
The lady fainted when she saw the blood. They 
gave up their settlement and returned to England. 
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Another difficulty the Flowers had to encounter was 
with the slaves, bond and free. It will be remembered 
that the river Ohio separated the Free State of Illinois 
from the Slave State of Kentucky. There were many 
slaves, who, in the hands of kind owners, were allowed 
to buy their liberty. Those in the western parts of 
Kentucky crossed the river, and for the most part 
settled in the rising town of Albion. But there were 
also multitudes of slaves in the hands of their owners 
across the river, who were treated with barbarous 
cruelty. Husbands, wives, and children were sepa- 
rated from each other, and sold indiscriminately in all 
parts of the Slave States. Many of the slaves, men 
and women, escaped from their masters, crossed the 
rivers, and concealed themselves in swamps and forests, 
to enjoy liberty. Many swam the Ohio, and took refuge 
at Albion. Others went northward until they reached 
the free country of Canada. 

The slave-owners tracked their slaves with blood- 
hounds, and often brought them back to their work, 
and increased their floggings. And now a regular 
set of kidnappers crossed the Ohio, and endeavored 
to capture the negroes, both slave and free, in order 
to take them down the Mississippi and sell them at 
New Orleans. One of the slave negroes was hired by 
Mr. Flower. He was a fine large negro—an excellent 
man, and a faithful servant. Mr. Flower said to him 
one day, ‘‘ You must surely be aslave; or have you 
bought your liberty?” ‘‘No, massa,” said the slave; 
‘but my owner flogs me so, and treats me so badly, 
that I was forced to escape from him.” Not long after 
the master, with his gang, followed him, and found 
him working on Mr. Flower’s farm. He immediately 
seized the man, handcuffed him, and dragged him 
away. 

But the slave again fled from his master, and took 
refuge with Mr. Flower. He was exhausted and half 
starved. ‘‘The master’s just behind me,” he said. 
Young Flower put the man into a well, and put a 
board over it. He threw in bread from time to time. 
The master, who followed his property, searched all 
about, and could not find the slave, Young Flower 
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dragged the man out of his pit, loaded him with bread, 
and told him to fly for his life. Heat once set out 
northward toward Canada. But before the man could 
cross the river his pursuers had placed themselves on 
his track. They caught him, handcuffed him, .and 
delivered him over to ‘‘Justice!” He told his master 
that he would never be a slave, that he would not re- 
turn with him, even at the cost of his life. So, when 
the constable came up and apprehended him for being 
a runaway slave, he took out a pistol which he had 
concealed about his person and shot him dead. The 
runaway slave was immediately hanged. 

There were scores of cases such as these. Mr. 
Flower was inexpressibly shamed by such deeds oc- 
curring in a so-called free country. He began to think 
of leaving the country ; but he had invested so much 
capital in settling and opening up the district that for 
a time he forbore. The kidnappers continued to in- 
crease. They came in gangs, hunting about the 
country for negroes. The slave-dealers determined, if 
they could, to get Flower out of the State. But he 
would not go without a hard fight. The magistrates 
were then avery queer lot. Oneday, when Mr. Flower 
went to Mr. De Pugh, the nearest magistrate, to get 
some documents signed, he found De Pugh sitting up 
stark naked inhisbed. ‘‘ Now,” he said, ‘‘I think I must 
get some of my little jackets on.” Accordingly, he 
got up and signed the documents. Mr. Flower made 
the acquaintance of another magistrate, Mr. Moses 
Michel, who afterward proved of some use to him, as 
the following account will show : 

‘‘I was now eighteen or nineteen years old,” says 
Mr. Edward Flower. “I was coming home with an- 
other person, very tired and weary, having been out 
walking all day. As we neared home we came to a 
spot in the forest where we heard a great altercation 
going on among the bushes. I heard the words, ‘I 
will never leave hold of these reins as long as I live.’ 
It was the voice of my father! I immediately rushed 
in with my companion, and found my father holding 
the reins of a horse, on the back of which was strapped 
one of our free negroes. ‘If you don’t let go,” said 
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one of the kidnappers, ‘I’ll shoot you in an instant.’ 
I immediately went at him, and cut him down with 
my axe. My companion went atthe other, and nearly 
cut off his arm. My father was saved, and the kid- 
nappers immediately fled through the wood. 

‘“‘We immediately got a warrant for their appre- 
hension from Moses Michel, the magistrate. We sup- 
posed that the kidnappers had come across the Wabash 
at a particular place. We determined to capture them. 
I undertook to head our party, and the magistrate 
accompanied us. We started late at night, and got to 
the Wabash just before the break of morning. We 
went to the ferry, and found that the kidnappers had 
not passed. We then returned, and tied up the horses 
to the trees, and advanced about half a mile forward, 
to the track along which the kidnappers would come. 
After waiting for some time, we heard the traffickers 
approaching on horseback. We heard them by their 
tramp over the decayed leaves and broken branches. 
They came nearer, and were now insight. The magis- 
trate ordered us to cover every man with his rifle. We 
were allready. Every man of the approaching gang 
was covered ; the rifles were at full cock. 

“The magistrate advanced forward. ‘Men,’ he 
said, ‘surrender! Every man of you is covered! I 
have a warrant for the apprehension of every one of 
you.’ The men stopped to take counsel. ‘No, no!’ 
said the magistrate, ‘surrender immediately. If you 
move you are shot. Now, all of you unclothe, and 
come here to be bound.’ At last they laid down their 
arms, they unclothed, and came forward one by one, 
and were bound. 

‘‘There were eight of them in all. They were about 
to be carried back twenty miles to Albion to be tried. 
But as we were on our way, the magistrate said to me, 
‘IT think we have got too many on hand: there are 
two good sort of fellows whom you may let off with a 
word of counsel.’ They were unbound, and allowed 
to go. Two more men were sounded, and they prom- 
ised never again to take part in such an enterprise. 
They were also let off. The prisoners were now re- 
duced to four—those who had been most inveterate in 
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their attempts to capture the free negro. The four 
were tried, sentenced, and condemned to two years’ 
imprisonment with hard labor in the penitentiary of 
Vandalia.” Thus the entire system of kidnapping was 
broken up along the Ohio, and by the powerful efforts 
of Mr. Flower and the English colony, Illinois was 
prevented from becoming a Slave State. 

Meanwhile the kidnappers thirsted for young Flower’s 
blood; and a gang was got up for the purpose of 
assassinating him. He had been the most active and 
energetic person in the colony to put down kidnapping; 
and now he or his relations were to suffer for it. It 
happened that Jack Ellis, the backwoodsman, became 
acquainted with their doings. Jack had been young 
Flower’s trainer, and accompanied him in his deer- 
stalkings through the woods and prairies. He had 
thus acquired a fondness for his young master. Some- 
how he got entangled with the kidnappers ; and then 
he knew of their intention to assassinate Edward. He 
had before been shot at while sitting round the fireside. 
One night a bullet came smashing through the window, 
and broke the looking-glass behind his head. The 
whole family sprang up, rushed to the door; but the 
kidnappers had escaped. 

The war grew hotter. One night Jack Ellis came to 
Edward’s sister, and told her as a secret that the kid- 
nappers were determined at all hazards to have her 
Peotners life! “My advice is,” said he, “that Ned 
should leave the country at once; that is, if he would 
avoid being murdered.” Jack’sadvicewastaken. The 
elder Mr. Flower roused Edward from his bed early 
next morning, and they set out at once for England. 
But now comes the tragedy. Two nights after, when 
it was not known that they had started, some six kid- 
nappers called at the house, and asked for young Mr. 
Flower. It was pitch dark, and the men could not be 
recognized. Ayoung fellow, Richard, Edward Flower’s 
cousin, and very like him, went to the door. The men 
at once laid hold of him, cut him down with their axes, 
and left him dead on the spot. Poor Richard was very 
much regretted; but his murderers were never dis 
covered. 
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When Edward left his home he ordered ‘‘ Little Penn,” 
his favorite dog, to be shut up. The dog was always 
with him, slept with him, and hunted with him. The 
dog would not be separated from his master. Hesome- 
how got out, followed his master’s track down to the 
boat, and got on board. He was sent out, and put 
into the arms of Flower’s brother. When the boat left 
the pier the dog sprang out of his brother's arms and 
leaped into the Ohio. Of course the dog could not be 
waited for. The boat went on, and the last thing that 
Flower saw was the little dog swimming up the Ohio, 
until he became a mere speck in the distance. 

Edward and his father embarked for England in a 
little brig of 150 tons. They were the only passengers. 
They landed at Liverpool in 1824. Nearly seven years 
had passed since they had left the same port, and every- 
thing was greatly changed. Edward had grown from 
a boy of thirteen to a well-grown man of nearly twenty. 
He was still dressed in the clothes of a backwoodsman 
—a coon cap with the tail hanging down his back, 
a hunting shirt with fringes, corduroy trousers, black 
leggins, moccasin shoes, and a dark greatcoat over all. 
He was soon dressed up in civilized clothing. 

Shortly after the two made their way to Barford, in 
Warwickshire. After staying there for some time they 
went to visit Benjamin Flower, editor of a Cambridge 
newspaper. His daughters were Eliza and Sarah 
Flower. The latter was the author of the beautiful 
hymn, sung in all churches, ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to 
Thee.” A few months later Edward went to New 
Lanark, in Scotland, to meet Robert Owen, who was 
then regarded as a great philanthropist. On his return 
to London to join his father he told him that it was his 
intention to remain in England to get some education. 
His father was surprised, but the son remained firm to 
his purpose. He did not tell his secret ; but it was 
love that constrained him to remain in England. His 
father agreed to give him £2000 of American stock, out 
of the income of which he might contrive to live; and, 
if not, there was his home in America, to which he 
might return any day. 

After seeing his father off from Liverpool, he re- 
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turned to New Lanark with Robert Dale Owen. 
There he received his first literary education, though 
the practical education which he received in the back- 
woods proved much more useful to him in life. He 
lived for a fortnight in Robert Owen’s house, and 
afterward in lodgings. One day, when he was walk- 
ing out, he met a gentleman, who asked him the way 
to New Lanark. He answered, ‘‘I will take you to 
it; I live there myself.” The two got into conversa- 
tion, and became very friendly. It proved that the 
gentleman was Dr. Andrew Combe, of Edinburgh, 
who was on his way to see for himself the wondrous 
things done in the education of factory boys and girls 
at New Lanark. Dr. Combe dined with the young 
backwoodsman, when the latter freely communicated 
his history and his intentions to ‘‘get education.” 
‘‘Well,” said the Doctor, ‘‘get Murray’s Grammar, 
and take to reading directly. Read the best books, 
and think about them. You will find no difficulty.” 
Flower remained for six months at his studies at New 
Lanark. He worked so close at his books that he lost 
his health. There was indeed a great difference be- 
tween sitting on a chair in a small room, occupying 
his brain with learning and writing words, and roam- 
ing about the prairies of the Far West, drinking in 
the delightful breezes of the unpolluted skies. At last 
he left New Lanark, and travelled from Edinburgh 
to London on foot, through towns and cities, which 
were always a wonder to him. He lived with Dr. 
Kelly, of Trinity Square, London, as a pupil, for six 
months ; and with him he perfected himself in arith- 
metic, algebra, and other branches of superior educa- 
tion. 

He was now twenty-one, and ready for business. 
He went to Birmingham, and was engaged as clerk 
to a corn merchant on commission, at £100 a year. 
He was found so useful that, in two years, his salary 
was raised to £400. He then got married to a noble 
and affectionate wife; and after that his way through 
life was pleasant. He settled at Stratford-upon-Avon, 
where he became one of the greatest brewers of the 
country. He was mayor of the town for four years, 
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and justice of the peace for the county of Warwick. 
Everywhere he was honored and respected. His 
home was the home of hospitality. Above all he 
loved his American friends, and in summer time his 
house was full of them. He organized and carried out 
the Shakespearian Tercentenary of 1864 in his own 
gallant manner. 

In that year he had a stroke of paralysis, and re- 
tired from business. But he had a wonderful amount 
of strength and pluck in him. In 1865 he had an- 
other attack, and lost the use of one side of his body. 
Yet in 1868 he stood as a candidate for the House of 
Commons for North Warwickshire. He was defeated, 
but not cast down. He tried for Coventry in 1872, 
but was again defeated. He had another stroke in 
1869, and lost the use of the English language. He 
had to begin again with nouns, adjectives, adverbs, 
and so on. 

He went to Rome, and his health improved. Then 
he went to Pau in the south of France. In all places 
he saw the cruelty inflicted upon horses, mules, and 
donkeys. He almost cried over them. When he 
came to live in London, in 1873, he set himself to 
work to cure the mischief that was being done to 
horses—especially by the use of bits and bearing-reins. 
He bought a black horse. It had previously been 
curbed, bitted, and tortured. He cured the horse at 
once by taking off the instruments of torture. He 
wrote a letter to the Zimes, and, through the instru- 
mentality of the late Sir Arthur Helps, it was inserted. 
It was at his instance that Sir Arthur composed his 
work upon ‘‘Animals and their Masters.” He went 
to a meeting of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and found a dozen carriages at 
the door with the horses gagged up by bits and bear- 
ing-reins, standing there for hours together. He went 
to the Committee, but they would not hear him. The 
chairman ordered him out of the room. 

He went on his way, nevertheless. He was not to 
be gagged. He wrote letters to all the daily papers, 
which were inserted. He thus roused public opinion 
on the subject. He next published his pamphlet on 
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‘‘Bits and Bearing-Reins,” and scattered it broad- 
cast throughout the country. It was followed by 
‘‘ Horses and Harness,” a sequel to the first pamphlet ; 
and that, too, was largely circulated. Mr. Flower gives 
the following description of the harnessing of the horses 
of a fashionable ‘‘turn-out”: ‘A tight bearing-rein is 
used to pull the horses’ heads up, a fixed martingale to 
pull them down, close blinkers to prevent them seeing 
their way, cruppers which are obliged to be tight to 
hold the bearing-reins in their places, so that the heads 
and tails of the animals are tied tight together. To 
obtain a little ease by shortening its back when stand- 
ing still, the horse extends its fore legs beyond their 
natural position, while the hinder ones are proportion- 
ably thrown back, causing inflammation and navicular 
lameness. ‘The tight bearing-rein, by holding the head 
in an unnatural and fixed position, strains the wind- 
pipe and respiratory organs, inducing roaring and other 
maladies. The front part of the bridle is frequently 
too short, thereby hurting the lower part of the ears; 
also the winker strap, which, when tight, besides 
drawing the winkers too close, pulls forward the top of 
the bridle so as to press upon and hurt the back of the 
ears ; and when the horse shows signs of uneasiness by 
throwing up its head, he is punished by more and 
tighter straps, the coachman seldom troubling himself 
to find out and remedy the cause of the irritation. 
‘‘Fashion is strong—stronger, I fear, than humanity 
—but still I have hopes. Fashion no longer orders 
horses to be cropped, docked, and nicked ; therefore 
these new forms of distortion and cruelty may give 
way. Ifa few leaders of fashion would join with men 
and women of common-sense and lovers of humanity, 
we should soon wipe out this blot upon our civilization. 
I am happy to have been allowed to raise my feeble 
voice in the cause; and I heartily thank all those (and 
they are many) who have come forward to help and 
encourage me. I shall persevere, and, though I am 
old, I do not despair of living long enough to have it 
engraved upon my tomb-stone: ‘He was one of those 
men who caused the bearing-rein to be abolished.’” 
Mr. Flower appeals to the ladies, as ifladies were 
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the most cruel of all in their treatment of dumb animals. 
‘‘Ladies,” he says, ‘‘are accused of liking to see 
horses with their heads stuck up in the air and their 
legs prancing. Surely it is because they do not know 
how much more graceful it is to see a handsome, well- 
fed horse in its free and natural attitudes. Do, ladies, 
look at your horses’ mouths. Do not mind what your 
coachmen say about the necessity of the barbarous 
atrocity of gag bearing-reins, and sharp bits, and the 
irritating use of the whip. Make yourselves acquainted 
with the delicate organs of the animals to whom you 
owe so much of your comfort and pleasure, and they 
will well repay you for any consideration and kind- 
ness.” 

The result of Mr. Flower’s labors up to the present 
time has been that about thirty per cent of the torture 
inflicted by bearing-reins has been done away with by 
humane gentlemen. It only remains to enlist kind 
ladies to do away with the rest of the cruelty. ‘‘It is 
ignorance, prejudice, fashion, and, in too many cases, 
wilful cruelty, that has to be contended with. Iam 
happy to have made many converts, and I hope to be 
able to go on talking, writing with the aid of my wife, 
probably boring my friends and the public, till the 
sight, now every day to be seen, of horses foaming, 
fretting, prancing, maddened with pain from their 
curbs, gags, and whips, is banished from this so-called 
civilized country. Go into the Park or fashionable 
streets: just look at the gagged-up horses, either 
standing or in motion, and you willsee that my picture 
of ‘Torture’ isno exaggeration ; and the fair occupants 
of the carriages sit smilingly unconscious of the pain 
they are causing ; the coachman careless of it, perhaps 
rejoicing that he has the power to tyrannize over the 
unhappy victims of his ignorance, bad temper, or 
conceit.” 

Lord Leigh wrote to Mr. Flower a short time ago, 
“‘T congratulate you on your success, and I trust the 
day is not far distant when a horse with a bearing-rein 
on him will be as rare an object as a soldier in armor; 
and should that happy day arrive, you may have the 
satisfaction of feeling that you have done as great a 
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service to the poor horses as Wilberforce did in his day 
to the poor slaves.” 

Mr, Flower was not content with helping the car- 
tiage-horses. He next came to the help of the cart- 
horses. In his seventy-fifth year, after his golden wed- 
ding had passed, he wrote, with the help of his wife, 
‘“The Stones of London,” very different from Ruskin’s 
‘«Stones of Venice.” He prefaced his work with a por- 
trait of Macadam, the great improver of roads. But 
the principles of Macadam had long been forgotten. 
The roads in London were found covered with large 
stones ; and his heart would have bled to see the effect 
of his system, as carried out by ignorant vestries in 
league with corrupt contractors. In Macadam’s time 
the stones had to pass through a two-inch ring, and 
were to be of not more than six ounces in weight. The 
stones were to be broken so as to unite by their own 
angles into a firm, compact, and impenetrable body. 
But the stones have now become’so large that many of 
them are as big as the size of a man’s fist. How can 
the poor cart-horses drag their heavy loads overstones ~ 
so impracticable? This set Mr. Flower’s mind to work ; 
and hence his pamphlet. He evaded the vestry boards, 
and poured out his complaints. Wisdom herself cries 
out in the streets, but no vestryman regardeth her, 
Let us hope that Mr. Flower’s voice will not call out 
longer in vain ! 

Altogether, we regard Mr. Flower as a true lover of 
his fellow-creatures—not only of men, but of animals. 
During the war between North and South in America 
he went all over this country lecturing upon the libera- 
tion of African slaves. He remained true to the in- 
stincts which he had imbibed in Illinois. When his 
father died in America, while the Civil War was raging, 
an American journalist said of him, ‘‘In the eventful 
strife which accompanied the daring attempt in 1823 to 
legalize slavery in Illinois, no one enlisted with a truer 
heroism than he. We, of the present day, and amid 
the dire commotion of civil war, can but poorly com- 
prehend the ferocity and the gloomy portents of that 
struggle. So nearly balanced were the contending 
parties of the State, that the vote of the English colony, 
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ever true to the instincts of freedom, turned the scale ; 
a handful of sturdy Britons being the forlorn hope to 
stay the triumph of wrong and oppression, whose suc- 
cess might have sealed forever the doom of republican 
and constitutional liberty in America.” 

Let this not be forgotten when the engraving on Ed- 
ward Fordham Flower’s tombstone comes to be written. 
May he yet see an end put to the tortures inflicted upon 
horses which he has so gallantly contended against 
during his lifetime. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
RESPONSIBILITY. 


So when a good man dies, 
For years beyond his ken, 
The light he leaves behind him lies 
Upon the paths of men. 
LONGFELLOW. 


For his chaste muse employed her heaven-taught lyre, 
None but the noblest passions to inspire, 
Not one immoral, one corrupted thought, 
One line which, dying, he would wish to blot. 
LorD LYTTELTON ox Thomson. 


Learn as if you were to live forever; live as if you were to die to- 
morrow.—ANSALUS DE INSULIs. 


Duty begins with life, and ends with death. It en- 
compasses our whole being. It bids us do what is 
right, and forbids our doing what is wrong. It begins 
with the upbringing of children. It bids us nurture 
them, instruct them, educate them, and bring them, by 
our example, into the ways of well-doing. 

Duty accompanies us through life. It goes out of 
our households to the help of others. The master owes 
duty to his servants, and the servants to their master. 
We owe our duty to our neighbor, to our country, to 
the state. The doing of our duty to all involves an im- 
mense responsibility. No one can lead a true life un- 
less he feels this sense, and energetically acts up to it. 

In human society, social rights necessitate their 
own observance. When the sense of responsibility is 
blunted, society goes to ruin. ‘‘The race of man- 
kind,” says Sir Walter Scott, ‘‘ would perish did they 
cease to aid each other. From the time that the 
mother binds the child’s head till the moment that some 
kind assistant wipes the damp from the brow of the 
dying, we cannot exist without mutual aid. All, there- 
fore, that need aid have aright to ask it from their 
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fellow-mortals. None who have the power of grant- 
ing aid can refuse it without guilt.” 

In previous works we have endeavored to show 
forth the great virtues of a good example. It is among 
the most priceless of all things. To set the best ex- 
ample in our power is one of our highest responsibil- 
ities. Example teaches better than precept. It is the 
best modeller of the characters of men and women. 
To live well is the best preacher. To set a lofty ex- 
ample is the richest bequest a man can leave behind 
him; and to exemplify a noble character is the most 
valuable contribution a man can make for the benefit 
of posterity. 

All this requires faith, courage, modesty, unselfish- 
ness. Temptations beset all men, but by faith and 
courage we are enabled to set them at defiance. Duty 
requires us to be chaste and loving. Justice repudiates 
all forms of selfishness, oppression, andcruelty. Faith 
in God contains within it the assurance that good must 
overcome evil universally. ‘‘The victory of good over 
evil,” said Mr. Erskine, of Ellon, ‘‘is the conversion 
of all evil beings into good beings ; it is making dark- 
ness light, and crooked things straight.” 

The best and bravest of men may have moments of 
doubt and weakness—they may feel the pillars of their 
faith shaking under them ; but if they are the best and 
bravest, they rise again from their depression by recur- 
ring to first principles. We must believe that the uni- 
verse is wisely ordered, and that every man must con- 
form to the order which he cannot change; that what- 
ever the Deity has done is good; that all mankind are 
our brethren ; and that we must love and cherish them, 
and try to make them better, even those who would do 
us harm. 

No one can really believe in the system of negation. 
Negation can do nothing for men. It may pull down, 
but it cannot build up. It is death to the better part of 
us. It puts an end to faith and hope. Evil cannot be 
put down by uttering mere commonplace terms of con- 
demnation ; but by real, active, working goodness. 

Even science has had its victories in faith. Negation 
never helped Newton to wrest from nature her secret 
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of the laws of motion. It was in faith that Kepler 
toiled, and Dalton and Faraday labored. “Not in 
scepticism, but in faith,” says Professor Pritchard, ‘‘ the 
elder Herschel, hour after hour, walked his weary but 
observant rounds, fed by a sister’s hand, and stopping 
not till he had finished his mirrors, not doubting they 
would in due time unfold to him the construction of 
the material heavens. And in a like spirit of a loving 
confidence his gifted son banished himself to the far 
south till he had finished the work which his father had 
begun, and for all ages wrote ‘cels exploratis’ upon 
the escutcheon of their fame.” 

Negation merely leaves us in discouragement and 
despair. Everything is doubted—faith in God, faith in 
man, faith in duty, faith in everything but ourselves 
and our enjoyments. ‘‘Outside this all is passion, 
confusion, selfishness, darkness, where the personality 
is abdicated, and the soul finds no guidance. The 
worth of our life is to be measured by its opportunities 
for activity in the path of the Divine laws and purposes ; 
and in that path freedom is to be found—the freedom 
without which there is no real life for man.” 

Once, a man lying on his sick-bed asked himself, 
‘“‘Has any good come out of my life? Whose heart 
have I made lighter? Whose sorrow have I relieved ? 
Whose home have I blessed? What good haveI done? 
Is the world any better for my living in it?” The an- 
swers given to these self-questionings were hollow. 
The man rose up from his sick couch a wiser anda 
better man. From that time he employed himself and 
his means in doing good. He found abundant oppor- 
tunities for well-doing. He only wanted the will and 
the determination. He found them in the law of God. 
Religion is but the bond ofeternallove. Love, greater 
than hope, greater than faith, is the only thing which 
God requires of us, and in the possession of which lies 
the fulfilment of all our duties. 

The sense of Duty smooths our path through life. 
It helps us to know, to learn, and to obey. It gives 
us the power of overcoming difficulties, of resisting 
temptations, of doing that for which we strive; of be- 
coming honest, kind, andtrue. All experience teaches 
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us that we become that which we make ourselves. We 
strive against inclinations to do wrong, we strive for 
the inclination to do right, and little by little we be- 
come that for which we strive. Every day’s effort 
makes the struggle easier. We reap as we have sown. 

The true way to excel in any effort is to propose the 
brightest and most perfect example for imitation. We 
improve by the attempt, even though we fall short of 
the full perfection. Character will always operate. 
There may be little culture, slender abilities, no prop- 
erty, no position in ‘‘Society ;” yet, if there be a char- 
acter of sterling excellence, it will command influence 
and secure respect. The edge of our faculties is seldom 
worn out by use, but it is very often rusted away by 
sloth. Itis fervor and industry alone which give the 
beauty and the brightness to human life. 

“I know,” said Perthes, ‘‘that a quick imagination 
is the salt of earthly life, without which nature is but a 
skeleton ; but the higher the gift the greater the respon- 
sibility.” To a young man he said, ‘‘ Go forward with 
hope and confidence: this is the advice given thee by 
an old man, who has had a full share of the burden 
and heat of life’s day. We must ever stand upright, 
happen what may; and for this end we must cheer- 
fully resign ourselves to the varied influences of this 
many-colored life... . The consciousness of this mor- 
tal life being but the way toa higher goal by no means 
precludes our using it cheerfully; and, indeed, we 
must do so, otherwise our energy in action will entirely 
fail us.” 

Youth is the time of growth and motion. It is the 
spring of man. The young man goes into the world, 
and puts out his life in manifold forms. Where he has 
been duly cared for by his parents, and imbibed a high 
conception of personal dignity and human worth, he 
must uphold their honor, and do nothing that they 
would blush to see. He should cherish profound grati- 
tude to those honest people who had transmitted to 
him an undefiled character, and represented centuries 
of labor and good conduct. ‘‘ Prove yourself worthy 
of your parents,” was a saying of Periander, one of the 
seven sages of Greece. The virtues of their generous 
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labors are an image of the dead ; with families as with 
men, it is steadfast perseverance which keeps their 
honor bright. But if the mind and heart of the youth 
have not been cultivated, and no blossoms of hope 
appear, we look forward to his manhood with dismay, 
if not with despair. 

Words and examples always come back to the young 
and influence them for good as well as for evil. For 
nothing—not even a word or example—is ever forgotten 
or lost. We cannot commit a wrong without a punish- 
ment following closely at its heels). When we breaka 
law of eternal justice it echoes throughout the world. 
Words and deeds may be considered slight things ; yet 
they are not temporary, they are eternal. An idle or 
abad word never dies. It may come up against us in 
the future—twenty years, a hundred years hence—long 
after we are dead. ‘‘Every idle word,” says St. Mat- 
thew, ‘‘that men shallspeak, they shall give an account 
thereof in the day of judgment ; for by thy words thou 
shalt be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be con- 
demned.” 

Evil deeds and evil examples have the same resur- 
rection. They never die, but influence alltime. They 
descend like an inheritance. The memory of a life 
does not perish with the life itself What is done re- 
mains, and can neverbeundone. Thomas of Malmes- 
bury said, ‘‘ There is no action of man in this life which 
is not the beginning of so long a chain of consequences 
as that no human providence is high enough to give 
us a prospect to the end.” ‘‘Every atom,” says Bab- 
bage, ‘‘impressed with good or ill, retains at once the 
motions which philosophers and sages have imparted 
to it, mixed and combined in ten thousands ways with 
all that is worthless and base. The air itself is one 
vast library, on whose pages are written forever all 
that man has ever said, or whispered, or done. 

Thus every word, thought, and deed, has its influence 
upon the destiny of man. Every life, well spent or ill 
spent, bears with it a long train of consequences, ex- 
tending through generations yet unborn. All this is 
calculated to impress man with a deep sense of the 
responsibility involved in his every thought, word, and 
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deed. ‘‘I have read a tract,” said Dr. Chalmers, 
‘‘entitled ‘The Last Moments of the Earl of Rochester,’ 
and I was struck powerfully, when reading it, with the 
conviction how much evil a pernicious pamphlet may 
be the means of disseminating.” 

Bad books are worse than bad words. Like evil 
deeds, they mould the thought and will of future gen- 
erations. The printed book lives, while the author is 
dust and ashes. The bad author lives forever in his 
race. His book continues to disseminate vice, immor- 
ality, and atheism. ‘‘The art of printing,” says 
Frederick Schlegel, ‘‘in itself one of the most glorious 
and useful, has become prostituted to the speedy and 
universal circulation of poisonous tracts and libels. It 
has occasioned a dangerous influx of paltry and super- 
ficial compositions, alike hostile to soundness of judg- 
ment and purity of taste—a sea of frothy conceits and 
noisy dulness, upon which the spirit of the age is tossed 
hither and thither, not without great and frequent 
danger of entirely losing sight of the compass of medi- 
tation and the polar star of truth.” * 

And again: ‘‘Insulated already by opinions, these 
men are separated from each other still more by in- 
terests. Covetousness is their soul. Whoamong them 
has a family, a country? Each has himself, and noth- 
ing more. Generous sentiments, honor, fidelity, de- 
votion, all that used to make beat high the heart of 
our forefathers, seem to them like empty sounds... . 
To calculate is the sole business of these men. Con- 
science is an astonishment and a scandal.” 

Thus Schlegel argues about the responsibility of 
authors. They are responsible for the good they do, 
as well as for the evil that they inculcate. The lep- 
rous book gets into our libraries ; it gets into our homes. 
The books may be very clever. Their style draws the 
reader on, yet they may be full of vicious thoughts. 
It was said by Sterne that ‘‘ vice loses half its evil when 
it loses its grossness.” But this is a mischievous idea. 
Grossness may revolt us, but covert abominations, 
clothed in sprightly words, may sink deeper into our 
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minds. Look, for instance, at the scrofulous novel 
read by young ladies. It is written in a brilliant style, 
though it is full of unchastity, impurity, and moral 
poison. It often begins with a murder, and ends with 
unchasteness and adultery; as if the objects of these 
writers were to display the cancerous rottenness of life. 
The worst of these unbelieving novel writers are English 
women. 

Then there is the book that keeps one in a state of 
constant giggling—a sure sign of a shallow mind. _ IIl- 
natured chaff, sarcasm of the good, praise of the bad, 
is a frightfulsight. How different from the good book, 
or the good novel! Not the ‘‘goody goody” book; 
but the book that inspires health and purity and courage. 
Lockhart said of his father-in-law Scott, ‘‘We may 
picture to ourselves in some measure the debt we owe 
to a perpetual succession of books, through thirty years 
of publication, unapproached in charm, and all instill- 
ing a high and healthy code; a bracing and invigorat- 
ing spirit ; a contempt of mean passions, whether vindic- 
tive or voluptuous; human charity, as distinct from 
moral laxity or from unsympathizing austerity ; sagacity 
too deep for cynicism, and tenderness never degen- 
erating into sentimentality ; animated throughout in 
thought, opinion, feeling, and style, by one and the 
same pure energetic principle—a path and savor of 
manhood ; appealing to whatever is good and loyal 
in our natures, and rebuking whatever is low and 
selfish.” 

The praise is great, but it is deserved. When Sir 
Walter Scott, toward the close of his life, was con- 
gratulated by Dr. Cheney on the purity of his works 
of fiction, he answered, ‘‘I am drawing near to the 
close of my career. I am fast shuffling off the stage. 
I have been, perhaps, the most voluminous author of 
the day; and it is acomfort to me to think that I have 
tried to unsettle no man’s faith, to corrupt no man’s 
principles, and that I have written nothing which on 
my death-bed I should wish blotted.” 

The same might be said of Charles Dickens. He 
was the Apostle of the People. ‘‘I haveread,” said the 
Bishop of Manchester, ‘‘most of Mr. Dickens’s works, 
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and, so far as I can remember, there is not one single 
page, or one single sentence, tainted with any impurity 
or anything that would suggest a vile or vicious thought. 
I believe that the literature of which he was the author 
has been pregnant with consequences of incalculable 
benefit to our people. It has made us see truly simple 
virtues under rugged exteriors. It has taught us the 
great lessons of Christian sympathy ; and though in all 
things Charles Dickens is not what we might have de- 
sired, or what he might have been, yet we are not his 
judges. We do not know the circumstances of trial 
through which his life was passed. But I feel that 
England owes a debt of gratitude te her great novelist 
for what he has done to elevate and purify the human 
life where it most needs elevation and purification.” 

The good book, like the bad book, will live long 
after the author is dead. A book written two thousand 
years ago may fix the purpose of a life. The remem- 
bered sentiment of the speechless dead may arrest the 
attention and transform the character. On the other 
hand, vicious books still lift their voices and urge the 
young to deeds of shame and crime. The authors 
speak from their graves, and spread pollution and 
infamy throughout the world. 

A book is a living voice. It is a spirit walking on 
the face of the earth. It continues to be the living 
thought of a person separated from us by space and 
time. Men pass away; monuments crumble into 
dust. What remains and survives is human thought. 
What is Plato? He has long been resolved into dust, 
but his thoughts and his actions still survive. 

Bad books are moral poison which continue to dis- 
seminate evil. Lzera scrifia manet. Mischievous 
authors, even when in their graves, murder the souls 
of their survivors, from generation to generation. The 
good book is a life treasure, while the bad book is a 
tormenting spirit. The good book teaches rectitude, 
truth, and goodness ; while the bad book teaches vice, 
selfishness, and unbelief. The authors die, while their 
works live on. Such a thought ought to give authors 
a deep impression as to the undying responsibilities of 
literature. 
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An intimate friend of Wordsworth has thus recorded 
his recollections of the poet: ‘‘The last time I saw 
him he was in deep domestic sorrow, and beginning to 
bend under the infirmities of old age. ‘ Whatever,’ 
he said, ‘the world may think of me and my poetry is 
now of little consequence; but one thing is a comfort 
to my old age—that none of my works, written since 
the days of my early youth, contain a line I would 
wish to blot out, because of pandering to the baser 
passions of our nature. This,’ said he, ‘is a comfort 
to me; I can do no mischief by my works when I am 
eone.,’ 

Before we conclude this chapter let us give a Fable 
of Krilof the Russian, which has proved of use to 
writers of books in more cases than one. It is entitled 
“The Author and the Robber.” 

“‘In the gloomy realm of shadows two sinners ap- 
peared before the judges for sentence at the same time. 
The one was a robber, who used to exact tribute on 
the highway, and had at last come to the gallows; the 
other an author covered with glory, who had infused a 
subtle poison into his works, had promoted atheism, 
and had preached immorality, being, like the siren, 
sweet-voiced, and, like the siren, dangerous. In Hades 
judicial ceremonies are brief; there are no useless 
delays. Sentence was pronouncedimmediately. Two 
huge iron cauldrons were suspended in the air by two 
tremendous iron chains; in each of these one of the 
sinners was placed. Under the robber a great pile of 
wood was heaped up, and then one of the Furies her- 
self set it on fire, kindling such a terrible flame that the 
very stones in the roof of the imperial halls began to 
crack. The author’s sentence did not seem to bea 
severe one. Under him, at first, a little fire scarcely 
glowed ; but the longer it burned the larger it became. 

“Centuries had now gone by, but the fire has not 
gone out. Beneath the robber the flame has long ago 
been extinguished ; beneath the author it grows hourly 
worse and worse. Seeing that there is no mitigation 
of his torments, the writer at last cries out amid them 
that there is no justice among the gods; that he had 
filled the world with his renown, and that if he had 
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written too freely, he had been punished too much for 
it; and that he did not think he had sinned more 
than the robber. Then, before him, in all her orna- 
ments, with snakes hissing amid her hair, and with 
bloody scourges in her hands, appeared one of the 
infernal sisters. 

‘©*«Wretch!’ she exclaimed, ‘dost thou upbraid 
Providence? Dost thou compare thyself with the rob- 
ber? His crime is as nothing compared with thine. 
Only as long as he lived did his cruelty and lawlessness 
render him hurtful. But thou!—long ago had thy 
bones crumbled to dust, yet the sun never rises with- 
out bringing to light fresh evils of which thou art the 
cause. The poison of thy writings not only does not 
weaken, but, spreading abroad, it becomes more malig- 
nant as years roll by. Look there,’ and for a moment 
she enabled him to look upon the world; ‘behold the 
crimes, the misery, of which thou art the cause. Look 
at these children who have brought shame upon their 
families, who have reduced their parents to despair. 
By whom were their heads and hearts corrupted ? 
By thee. Who strove to rend asunder the bonds of 
society, ridiculing as childish follies all ideas of the 
sanctity of marriage and the right of authority and law, 
and rendering them responsible for all human mis- 
fortunes? Thou art the man! Didst thou not dignify 
unbelief with the name of enlightenment? Didst thou 
not place vice and passion in the most charming and 
alluring of lights? And now look!—a whole country, 
perverted by thy teaching, is full of murder and robbery, 
of strife and rebellion, and is being led onward by thee 
to ruin. For every drop of that country’s tears and 
blood thou art to blame. And now dost thou dare to 
hurl thy blasphemies against the gods? How much 
evil have thy books yet to bring upon the world? 
Continue, then, to suffer, for here the measure of thy 
punishment shall be according to thy deserts.’ Thus 
spoke the angry Fury, and slammed down the cover 
on the cauldron.” * 


* “ Krilof and his Fables.” By W.R.S. Ralston, M. A. 
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CHAPTER XVL 
THE LAST. 


When darkness gathers over all, 
And the last tottering pillars fall, 
Take the poor dust Thy mercy warms 
And mould it into heavenly forms. 
O. WENDELL HouMEs, 


I hear a voice you cannot hear, 

Which ays I must not stay; 
I see a hand you cannot see, 

Which beckons me away. 

TICKELL. 

O life! O death! O world! O time! 

O grave, where all things flow ! 
Tis yours to make our lot sublime, 

With your great weight of woe. 


This is our life, while we enjoy it. We lose it like the sun, which 
flies swifter than an arrow; and yet no man perceives that it moves. 
ase Is not earth turned to earth; and shall not our sun set like 
theirs when the night comes >—HENRY SMITH. 


THE young man enters life with joy and enthusiasm. 
The world lies all enamelled before him, as a distant 
prospect sun-gilt. But time quickly cools his enthusi- 
asm. He cannot carry the freshness of the morning 
through the day and into the night. Youth passes, 
age matures, and at length he must resign himself to 
growing old. 

But the end is the result of his past life. Words and 
deeds are irrevocable. They mix themselves up with 
his character, and descend to futurity. The past is 
ever present with us. ‘‘ Every sin,” says Jeremy Tay- 
lor, ‘‘smiles in the first address, and carries light in 
the face and honey on the lip.” When life matures, 
and the evil-doer ceases not from his ways, he can 
only look forward to old age with fear and despair. 

But good principles, on the other hand, form a suit 
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of armor which no weapon can penetrate. ‘‘ True 
religion,” says Cecil, ‘‘is the life, health, and education 
of the soul ; and whoever truly possesses it is strength- 
ened with peculiar encouragement for every good word 
and work.” 

Yet we must all go away; and the place that knew 
us shall know us no more. The invisible messenger is 
always at hand—‘‘the messenger,” says Carlyle, 
‘‘which overtakes alike the busy and the idle, which 
arrests man in the midst of his pleasures or occupa- 
tions, and changes his countenance and sends him 
away.” ‘‘Poor Edward,” said Balzac, ‘‘has been 
stopped in the grooves of life. He has begun to send 
his equipages and jockeys on an embassy to the greatest 
sovereign in the sublunary world—Death.” 

It comes to all. We each day dig our graves with 
our teeth. The hour-glass is the emblem of life. It 
wanes low, to the inevitable last grain, and then there 
is silence—death. Even the monarch walks over the 
tombs of his forefathers to be crowned ; and is after- 
ward taken over them to his grave. 

When Wilkie was in the Escurial, looking at Titian’s 
famous picture of the Last Supper, an old Jeronimite 
said to him, ‘‘I have sat daily in sight of that picture 
for now nearly threescore years. During that time my 
companions have dropped off, one after another—all 
who were my seniors, all who were my contemporaries, 
and many, or most of those who were younger than 
myself. More than one generation has passed away, 
and there the figures in the picture have remained un- 
changed! I look at them till I sometimes think that 
they are the realities, and we are but shadows.” And 
yet the time came when the old monk himself was 
taken away. 

The old men must give way to the young, and these 
too for men who are younger than themselves. When 
time has tugged at us long, we cease to do more than 
vegetate; we become a burden to ourselves and to 
others, and, what is worst of all, we get a longing for 
a still longer life. ‘‘When I look at many old men 
around me,” said Perthes, ‘‘I amreminded of Frederick 
the Great’s expostulation with his grenadiers, who 
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demurred at going to certain death, ‘What, you dogs! 
would ye go on living forever?’ ” * 

The great Cyrus had placed upon his tomb these 
words : ‘‘Oh, man! whosoever thou art, and whence- 
soever thou comest (for come I know thou wilt), Iam 
Cyrus, the founder of the Persian Empire; envy me 
not the little earth that covers my body.” Alexander 
the Great visited the tomb, and was much affected by 
the inscription, which placed before him the uncertainty 
and vicissitude of earthly things. The tomb was broken 
open, and Alexander caused the author of the sacrilege 
to be put to death. 

The only wise thing recorded of Xerxes was his re- 
flection on the sight of his army of over a million of 
men in arms—that not one of that immense multitude 
would survive a hundred years. The thought seemed 
to bea momentary gleam of true light and feeling. + 

Pericles, at the last moment of his life, said that while 
those about him were commending him for things that 
others might have done as well as himself, they took 
no notice of the greatest and most honorable part of 
his character—‘‘ that no Athenian, through his means, 
ever went into mourning.” 

Despair seizes the minds of men whose desires are 
boundless, and who see at last a limit set to their am- 
bition. Alexander cried because there were no more 
kingdoms toconquer. It was the same with Mahmoud, 
the Ghiznevide, the first Mohammedan conqueror of 
India. When he felt himself dying he caused all his 
treasures of gold and jewels to be displayed before him. 
When he surveyed them he wept likea child. ‘‘Alas!” 
said he, ‘‘what dangers, what fatigues of body and 
mind, have I endured for the sake of acquiring those 
treasures, and what cares in preserving them! And 
now I am about to die and leave them!” He was in- 
terred in his palace, where his unhappy ghost was 
afterward believed to wander. 

Thus the poor Manchester manufacturer, who had 
accumulated an immense fortune, had a pile of new 


* “Tiife of Perthes,” ii. 473. 
+ For the death of Ninus, the great Assyrian monarch, see Jeremy 
Taylor’s “ Holy Dying,” chap, i. sec. ii. 
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sovereigns brought to him and laid upon the coverlet 
ofhis bed. He gloated over and fondled them, feasted 
his eyes upon them, filled his hands with them, and 
let them fall in a stream upon each other, thus making 
music in his ears. When he died he was no richer than 
the beggar at his door. 

The death of Charles IX. of France was a terrible 
one. He had authorized the massacre of the Hugue- 
nots on the fearful night of St. Bartholomew, and was 
haunted by its horrors during his dying moments. ‘‘I 
know not how it is,” he said to his surgeon, Ambrose 
Paré, ‘‘but for the last few days I feel as in a fever. 
My mind and body are both disturbed. Every mo- 
ment, whether I am asleep or awake, visions of mur- 
dered corpses, covered with blood and hideous to the 
sight, haunt me. Oh, I wish I had spared the inno- 
cent and the imbecile!” He died two years after the 
massacre, and to the last moment the horrors of the 
day of St. Bartholomew were present without ceasing 
to his mind. 

Sydney Smith once visited Castle Howard, and stood 
with Sir Samuel Romilly on the steps of the portico. 
He gazed around on the beautiful landscape before 
him, and then at the family mausoleum which was in 
sight. After a long pause he exclaimed, lifting up his 
arms, ‘‘Ah! these are the things that make death 
terrible.” 

When Cardinal Mazarin was told that he had only 
two months to live he paced along his beautiful gal- 
leries, filled with exquisite works of art, and exclaimed, 
“IT must quit all that. What pains I have had in ac- 
quiring all these things. And yet I must see them no 


more!” Brienne approached, and the Cardinal took 
his arm, saying, ‘‘I am very feeble; I cannot see 
more.” And yet he returned to his tribulations. ‘Do 


you see, my friend, that beautiful picture of Corregio, 
and, again, that Venus of Titian, and that incompar- 
able picture of Annibale Carracci? Ah! my poor 
friend, I must quitall that. Adieu, dear paintings that I 
have loved so much, and that have cost me so dear!” * 


* St. Beuve’s “Causeries du Lundi,” ii. 249, 
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But there are worse things than death. That is not 
the greatest calamity that can befall a man. Death 
levels, yet ennobles. Love is greater than death. 
Duty fulfilled makes death restful; dishonor makes 
death terrible. ‘I bless the Lord,” said Sir Harry 
Vane, before his execution on Tower Hill, ‘‘that I 
have not deserted the righteous cause for which I suf- 
fer!” When Sir Walter Raleigh was laid on the block 
he was told by the executioner to lie with his head to- 
ward the east. ‘‘No matter how the head lies,” was 
his reply, ‘‘so that the heart be right.” 

Once when a great marshal was about to die, those 
about his bedside spoke to him of his victories, and 
the number of colors which he had taken from the 
enemy. ‘‘Ah!” said the old warrior, ‘‘ how little 
avail all the actions which you call ‘glorious!’ All 
these are not worth one single cup of cold water given 
for the love of God.” 

Sir John Moore was struck down on the field of Co- 
runna, and the doctor arrived to his help. ‘‘No, no!” 
he said. ‘‘You cannot be of use to me; go to the 
soldiers, to whom you may be useful.” The last words 
that Nelson said were, ‘‘Thank God, I have done my 
duty, Ihave done my duty!” ‘‘My dear,” said Sir 
Walter Scott to his son on his death-bed, ‘‘be a good 
man ; be virtuous, be religious, be agoodman. Noth- 
ing else can give you comfort when you come to lie 
here.” ‘‘Live well!” said the dying Samuel Johnson. 

Kant died at eighty. He retained his powers al- 
most to the last. During his illness he spoke much 
of his approaching end. “I do not fear death,” he 
said, ‘‘for I know how to die. I assure you that if I 
knew this night were to be my last, I would raise my 
hands and say, ‘God be praised!’ The case would 
be very different if I had ever caused the misery of any 
of my fellow-creatures.” 

Kant once said, ‘‘Take from man Hope and Sleep, 
and you make him the most wretched being on the 
earth. We then feel that life’s weary load is more 
than our weak nature can abide, and are only cheered 
onward in the toiling ascent of Pisgah by the great 
hope of yet beholding the promised land.” 
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We have only one way into life, and a thousand 
ways out of it. Birth and death are but the circling 
of life in itself God gives us our being, and gives 
us the custody of the keys of life. We can do, and 
labor, and love our fellow-creatures, and do our duty 
to them. ‘‘The way to judge of religion,” says 
Jeremy Taylor, ‘‘is by doing our duty. Religion is 
rather a divine life than a divine knowledge. In 
heaven, indeed, we must first see, and then love; 
but here, on earth, we must first love, and love will 
open our eyes as well as our hearts, and we shall then 
see and perceive and understand.” 

If we would face the future, we must work on 
courageously from day to day. It is in the steadfast 
hope of an existence after death, where tears shall be 
wiped from every eye, that we are enabled to live 
through the sorrows and troubles of this life A 
man’s true wealth hereafter is the good he does in 
this world to his fellow-creatures. When he dies 
people will say, ‘‘What property has he left?” But 
the angels who examine him will ask, ‘‘ What good 
deeds hast thou sent before thee?” 

To everything under the sun there is a last. The 
last line of a book, the last sermon, the last speech, 
the last act of a life, the last words at death. ‘‘ Bring 
my soul out of prison, that I may give thanks unto 
Thy name,” were the last words of St. Francis of 
Assisi. Hic jacetis the universal epitaph. Then the 
secrets of all hearts shall be finally revealed—at the 
last day. 

“Even such is Time, which takes in trust 
Our Youth, our joys, and all we have, 
And pays us naught but Age and Dust, 
When in the dark and silent grave, 
When we have wandered all our ways, 
Shuts up the story ‘of our days; 


And from which grave and earth and dust, 
The Lord shall raise me up, I trust.” 
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